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THE WOOING O'T. 



CHAPTER I. 

The next morning all the world seemed absorbed 
in Mr. TrafFord's departure, which Maggie viewed 
from a safe window, half hidden by a friendly 
curtain. She had thanked God he was going, 
and now he was gone ! Well, it was wonderful 
how much seemed to have gone with him. She 
felt disappointed, too, that Miss Grantham had 
not sought her for sympathy and comfort. It 
Seemed that the burst of warmth and affection 
which had so delighted her, was to bear no 
further fruits. However Maggie determined to 
arm herself with the twin giants — faith and 
patience. 

Luncheon was hardly over when the Southam 
carriage drove up, and to the surprise of Miss 
Grantham, "Lady Brockhurst and Madame de 
Beaumanoir" were announced to be in the draw- 
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ing-room. "Be sure you come in," said Miss 
Grantham to Maggie. " I am so glad there is a 
chance for you to see her." They were almost 
the first words she had spoken since she sat down, 
and Maggie was quite rejoiced to be addressed 
even in a semi-confidential manner. To the spoilt 
heiress it was nearly impossible to disguise her 
feelings, or assume that which she did not feel, 
and every one could discern that she was de- 
pressed and ill at ease. 

This condition of things being attributed by the 
remaining gentlemen to the departure of " that 
fellow TraflTord," they were proportionably dis- 
contented, so a general gloom infected the com- 
pany, and every one was relieved by the arrival of 
visitors. 

When Maggie reached the drawing-room. Miss 
Grantham was speaking to Madame de Beau- 
manoir, who stood near the fire, and Lady Brock- 
hurst had nestled herself into a low chair close to 
Lady Dormer. 

As Maggie entered, Miss Grantham half turned, 
and said, " Miss Grey. Lady Brockhurst. Ma- 
dame de Beaumanoir." 

Both ladies looked at her, and Maggie felt 
abashed under their scrutiny; there was, she 
fancied, something peculiar in the glance which 
the French lady flashed upon her, as though she 
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knew and hated her ; it was but instantaneous, 
and she was bland as ever. 

" Madame de Beaumanoir was going to leave 
us to-day, but the weather was so fine she said she 
would like to drive over and bid you good-bye," 
said Lady Brockhurst to Miss Grantham. 

" How very kind ! Then you do not leave 
just yet?" 

" To-morrow, sans faute. I am obliged to re- 
turn to Paris. This charming visit has kept me 
too long. I hope, dear Mademoiselle, to see you 
soon in our gay city." Then turning to Maggie, 
with what she thought perfect sweetness and 
good-breeding, " Have you been in Paris, 
Mademoiselle V 

" Yes ; and greatly enjoyed my stay there." 

*' Without doubt. I suppose you were with 
Mademoiselle de Grantham," continued the Mar- 
quise, looking steadfastly at her. 

Maggie could not help blushing under her 
gaze, while Miss Grantham answered, "No. 
Miss Grey and I had not found each other out 
then." 

" I imagined Mademoiselle had been your com - 
panion for long ; all things are so feudal and long 
established in your magnificent chateau^ 

" Miss Grey could not be a very old institution 
anywhere," said Lord Torchester, good-humouredly 
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in English (the conversation had hitherto been car- 
ried on in French). 

" Come, Torchester ; you are more accomplished 
than I thought!" cried his cousin. "I did not 
imagine that you understood French." 

" I understand more than you think," said the 
Earl significantly. 

" Really ! What a dangerous character," she 
replied, laughing. 

" But yes," said Madame de Beaumanoir, " he 
was dangerous and alarming in Paris. I heard of 
him ;" and she shook her head playfully at the 
young nobleman. 

" Only GeofF TrafFord's scandal," he returned. 
*' It is well for GeoflT I do not tell tales of him," 
and he nodded confidentially to Madame de Beau- 
manoir. 

" Ft done ! It is not fit for Mademoiselle to 
hear sych badinage. And Monsieur TrafFore — he 
has parted, is it not so.?" 

"Yes. Gone to London en route. Where, 
Torchester?" 

" Tartary — Siberia — Kamschatka. Heaven 
knows !" 

" You really do not think so," said Miss 
Grantham, opening her blue eyes. 

" You English gentlemen are so very enter- 
prising ; that is to say, restless. Dear Made- 
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moiselle, you must choose a parti among my 
countrymen !" 

" They are so much more domestic and stay-at- 
home," said Lord Torchester gravely. 

" ISPimporte where husbands go, so long as 
they wander." 

" I'm sure Frenchmen are better-tempered and 
easier to live with from all I hear," cried Miss 
Grantham vexed, she scarce knew why, with the 
Earl. 

"English ladies, at least, do my countrymen 
justice," said Madame, a smile curving her crimson 
lip. " And you, too, ma petite demoiselle^ what 
say you? You too appreciate French gentle- 



men." 



" I was very fond of one French gentleman," 
said Maggie simply, and without thought. 

There was a good-humoured laugh. "We 
little thought of extracting such a confession," said 
Miss Grantham. 

"I presume you do not mean Monsieur de 
Bragance," said the Earl. 

"No, indeed!". returned Maggie, laughing gaily 
at her own naivete. " It was poor Monsieur du 
Val. I think you have seen him," she added, 
addressing Lord Torchester. 

"The old music-master.? Yes; I remember 
you were great chums." 
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" Then you are old acquaintances," said Lady 
Brockhurst, feeling herself considerably bored at 
being thus left out of the talk and reminiscences, 
and feeling slightly antagonistic to Miss Gran- 
tham's last whim, the little brown-haired secre- 
tary. 

" Oh, yes ; quite old acquaintances, as modern 
lives run. How long is it since we met in Paris, 
Miss Grey ? — eight or nine months ?" 

" You mentioned De Bragance," said Madame 
de Beaumanoir. " Is he not that famous chevalier 
d'industrie who married an Englishwoman of 
fortune the other day ?" 

"Exactly," returned the Earl; "and that un- 
fortunate woman was a great friend qf Miss 
Grey." 

" Indeed," said the Marquise, with another in- 
explicable look at Maggie. Then as Lady Brock- 
hurst was expounding her plans and proposed 
movements to Lady Dormer and Miss Grantham, 
she rose and went to the window. Maggie 
sitting quiet and unemployed, took in the whole 
scene: Miss Grantham, in her long black dress, 
listening all polite attention to Lady Brockhurst ; 
the airy grace and luxurious winter garb, all 
feathers and fur, of that lady ; Mr. Lotlgmorc, in 
proper and accurate morning dress, on the hearth- 
rug; and Madame de Beaumanoir standing tall. 
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stately, though pliant, by the window, all brown 
velvet and sealskin, with maize-coloured ostrich 
tips in her bonnet, and topaz earrings ; the Earl's 
big, almost burly figure beside her ; the beauti- 
fully-decorated room, the flowers, the numerous 
costly trifles ; the slight sense of oppression she 
always experienced when in the grander apartments 
and among strangers — all remained stamped on 
her memory, as certain scenes do get themselves 
stamped when they either immediately precede or 
succeed great and sudden changes in our internal 
history. 

" Ah !" exclaimed Madame la Marquise. " What 
lovely little ponies — quite fit for Cinderella! 
Yours, I suppose, dear Mademoiselle ?" 

" Yes. They go remarkably welL*' 

** Ah !'* cried Madame again, " I have just one 
little caprice. If I might be indulged without 
interfering with the arrangements of Made- 
moiselle." 

" I shall be charmed to gratify you," said Miss 
Grantham, poUtely. 

" Then, if it will not be too genant, drive me 
back to Southam with those delightful ponies. 
It will be a little transit full of pleasure ! Deli- 
aous! 

^ My dear Marquise, Miss Grantham drives so 
fast you will be frightened to death," said the 
Viscountess. 
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^^ Du tout! du tout! I trust myself to her 
utterly." 

" I shall be most happy," replied Miss Gran- 
tham. 

" Then I shall retire myself and my humdrum 
britschka/' said Lady Brockhurst, rising to take 
leave. 

There were many smiling adieux, and Madame 
de Beaumanoir was quite enchanting in her playful 
exultation at having the lady of Grantham for a 
charioteer; and when Miss Grantham went to 
dress, Maggie stole away with a sense of relief, 
and left the irresistible Marquise to perform to 
the gentlemen and — Lady Dormer. 

But while Madame de Beaumanoir was fasci- 
nating her auditors, her busy brain was plotting 
how to improve the ensuing hour or two to the 
best advantage. The first glance at Maggie's 
well-remembered face revealed to her much that 
she had considered incomprehensible in TrafFord's 
conduct. The eagerness with which he had 
sought her society on all occasions, flattering 
though it was, could not quite deceive the 
instinct of a grande passim which Madame la 
Marquise imagined she entertained for Traflfbrd. 
She had always recognised him as a sort of obstacle 
to her frequent intercourse with Miss Grantham, 
and decided in her own mind that he wanted to 
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marry the heiress, and with the curious crotchetty 
disposition — de tirer le diable far la queue — so 
peculiar to Englishmen, he did not care to bring 
his future wife and his chere amie in contact. Not 
that it would have distressed Madame, for she 
very soon decided that TrafFord did not feel a 
shade of warm feeling towards his intended. Tant 
mieux ; that sort of thing was troublesome and 
irrational in marriage ; still, however agreeable and 
attentive he was to herself, the terrible doubt 
always fretted her that somehow he did not love 
her ; ergOy he must love some one else. She had 
never forgotten her rencontre with him in the 
Bois de Boulogne ; and though her suspicions had 
been allayed, they had frequently recurred, and 
helped to keep alive the engouement for that icy 
Englishman at which she herself marvelled ; in 
fact, so strong was the " caprice," that on hearing 
from her friend and " pardner," Lady Brockhurst, 
that TrafFord was a guest in the close neighbour- 
hood of Southam, she resolved to indulge her 
curiosity respecting life in an English country- 
house, and so accompanied the Viscountess. Now 
the whole mystery was solved. That traitor 
showed her devotion only to blind and mislead 
her. Here was the reason that he always in some 
indefinable manner interfered with her visits to 
Grantham ; and, bm Dieu ! to tl;iink of his having 
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scruples, when no doubt he quartered this "^^«- 
sionnairCy far exemple^'' as confidential friend with 
his fiancee ! " But hold,'' thought Madame, as all 
this rushed through her brain, " I have reyenge in 
my hand, and he shall not know whence it comes. 
Now I must win over the fair * mees/ She dis- 
likes me ; she thinks her cousin loves me. 
I must win her, or she will not believe 
me ; and I must not say too much : these 
young Englishwomen are at once trop bien in- 
struites et vraiement ingenues. I must simply sow 
the seed which will produce an all-pervading 
growth ; destroy his plans and fix her true 
character on that pale, slender, unformed child 
who has so riveted his distorted fancy. I am 
glad my suspicions brought me here to-day.'* 

By the time Madame de Beaumanoir had 
arrived at this sage and meritorious decision, 
which we need not say was achieved in rapid 
flashes of thought, not hammered out in all the 
dreary length of words as it is upon this page. 
Miss Grantham reappeared in out-door dress. 
" En avant^' said the Marquise, rising. " Adieu, 
dear Lady Dormer. Au revoir^ mi Lor', for you 
will be in Paris soon ; pray persuade Monsieur 
Longtemps to come with you. I shall be your 
cicerone myself; you English gentlemen do not 
get a true idea of Paris when you live among your 
own countrymen and Americans at Meurice's." 
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Miss Grantham whipped up her ponies; the 
tiny groom scrambled in behind at the risk of his 
neck, and they were away. 

"This is delightful," cried Madame de Beau- 
manoir, with such apparent pleasure that Miss 
Grantham felt mollified towards her. " How well 
you drive; I always laughed at Monsieur de 
Tl-afFord when he said you did all things well, 
even to conducting horses — but he is right." 

"He tells a different story to me," said the 
heiress ; but the keen eyes that watched her 
noticed a pleased expression steal over her face. 

"Bah! you ought to know your countrymen 
tetter than I do ; and with a man so proud and 
so situated, he will say all that he does not think." 

" I will leave her to digest that," thought the 
Frenchwoman. "Pray shall I derange you too 
much to ask if you will kindly drive to the 
station? I must telegraph to Mivart's to say I 
have missed the train." 

" I thought you stayed on purpose," said Miss 
Grantham, rather bluntly. 

"You take everything au pied de la lettre in 
your charming sincerity," replied Madame de 
Beaumanoir, laughing. " To say truth, I had 
appointed to receive two or three French friends, 
who being Legitimists find it convenient, you 
comprehend, to live in London, and I do not 
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like them to think I merely remained for a ca- 
price." 

"Very well. I shall go on to the station." 
But Miss Grantham did not quite like it, and 
would have liked it still less had she known that 
the sole object of the telegram was to keep Traf- 
ford quiet. 

" You have known Geoffrey TrafFord for a 
long time," said Miss Grantham, after waiting in 
vain for Madame de Beaumanoir to renew the 
fascinating subject. 

" Yes^ yes ; since — nearly eight years. He is 
much changed ; more thoughtful, melancholy — but 
I soon understood him." 

"I do not think him melancholy. I do not 
fancy he has any reason to be melancholy." 

" You do not think so ? Ah ! what can a 
demoiselle like you know ? He is but a cadette^ 
though noble, and feels his hopes are too highly 
placed." 

" No, no, Madame de Beaumanoir," said Miss 
Grantham, smiling and blushing, while she touched 
up the near pony, which was not pulling fair; 
" you are quite mistaken. I too understand my 
cousin, for I have known him all my life. He is 
grave sometimes, but I do not think he has any 
unhappy longing for what he does not possess." 

" It is just that He has often described the 
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details of your early days with a fond persistency. 
Yes, my dear young friend, he could not conceal 
his secret from me. I do not say he confided to 
me in so many words that he adores you ; but he 
does — I know it. I have not seen so much of 
that great electric current which sweeps us all with 
it at one time or another, to doubt his feelings. 
Poor fellow ! he loves you, and believes in your 
indifference." 

5*1 doubt that," thought the heiress in the 
depth of her honest and impetuous heart. "I 
cannot believe it," she exclaimed, blushing vividly 
and beginning to think that Madame de Beau- 
manoir might possibly be only a disinterested 
friend to Geoffrey ; that she might have judged 
her harshly. It was hard to turn a deaf ear to the 
voice that charmed so wisely. 

" I was much surprised to find him here," con- 
tinued Madame, " for I know his erratic habits ; 
and I think he was pleased to find a sincere and 
not injudicious friend to talk to with a sort of 
semi -confidence ; but partly from observation, 
partly from what I knew of him in Paris, I should 
say he is kept back from striving to win your 
affection by two causes." 

They had now reached the railway station, and 
Miss Grantham, burning with curiosity, was 
obliged to descend and assist her charming friend 
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in transmitting what she knew to be a falsehood. 
This accomplished, they started again, the ponies' 
heads being directed towards Southam. Madame 
de Beaumanoir felt she could not spare time to 
wait for Miss Grantham's questions, and so re- 
sumed. 

"The two causes to which I alluded ought, 
I believe, for both your sakes, to be made known 
to you. They are, first, jealousy ; and, secondly, 
an unhappy entanglement." 

Miss Grantham was beginning to feel very un- 
comfortable. She could not repress her curiosity, 
and yet it seemed frightfully treacherous to listen. 
" Pray do not tell me GeoflF TrafFord's secrets," 
she exclaimed ; " I am not anxious to know any- 
thing of them." 

" Nay, I am only going to tell the result of my 
own observations ; I would not for worlds betray 
anything. Your kinsman is jealous of Milor Tor- 
chester, who is evidently a fretendant ; but it is 
not this that is so serious. Let me ask you a 
question or two. The young person who is your 
secretary. She knew Lord Torchester, and also 
Mr. TrafFord, in Paris ?" 

"Yes, both," said Miss Grantham, feeling a 
sort of dizzy sensation. 

" And was doubtless placed in your establish- 
ment by Mr. TrafFord." 
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"By Geoffrey?" in a tone of great astonishment. 
" No, certainly not. She answered an advertise- 
ment. She and Geoffrey were thoroughly sur- 
prised on meeting — she was, at any rate. What 
can you mean, Madame de Beaumanoir ?" 

" That I imagine, from the degree of intimacy 
which existed between them in Paris, there is some 
entanglement, some liaison. Nay, I mean nothing 
wrong," cried Madame de Beaumanoir, a little 
startled at the fire that flashed from Miss Grant- 
ham's soft blue eyes. " A sentimentality, such as 
young women are sometimes betrayed into inno- 
cently." 

" Geoffrey betray any one ! Geoffrey place any 
doubtful person near me !" cried Miss Grantham, 
with unconcealed scorn. " Madame de Beaumanoir, 
you totally misunderstand your subject. What 
reason have you for such suspicion? I have a 
right to inquire into what affects the character of 
my household." 

Madame la Marquise was rather taken aback by 
this mode of receiving her communication. She 
had expected agonies of jealousy, tears, exclama- 
tions ; but not this tone. 

" You exaggerate to yourself, my dear ! I 
merely wish to clear away these barriers of trifles 
which interfere with the happiness of a friend so 
esteemed as Mr. TrafFord." 
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" Nevertheless, Madame de Beaumanoir, I 
should like to know on what you found your 
opinion that a liaison existed between my cousin, 
Mr. TraiFord, and my secretary, Miss Grey ?" 

"Simply because he avoided more suitable 
society to drive about with her in the summer 
evenings," said the Marquise viciously. 

" Impossible. I cannot believe it." 

"Nor would I, had I not myself seen them 
in the Bois de Boulogne," returned Madame, 
demurely. 

"Seen them?" echoed Miss Grantham, dis- 
mayed. 

"Yes; I do not speak unadvisedly. I have 
seen them. And this I believe to have been Mr. 
TrafFord's reason for always raising some difficulty 
about my going to seeing you." 

As she spoke, the memory of Maggie's indis- 
position, which prevented her appearing when 
Lady Brockhurst and her party dined at Grantham, 
crossed the heiress's mind with agonising doubts ; 
and, again, Maggie's unhesitating readiness to 
meet the Marquise that very morning came to her 
with a gleam of hope, and a flash of detestation 
for the accomplished operator who was applying 
the torture so successfully. 

" I cannot dispute, Madame, what you say you 
have seen," said Miss Grantham with dignity ; 
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. ^ " but I shall make it a point to inquire into what 
you assert." 

" Then, my dear, you will do very Wrong. 
There is nothing to justify heroics. I have merely 
warned you to be on your guard. Disembarrass your- 
self of the young pensionnaire as soon as you can, 
and meantime keep a watch upon her ; place her 
somewhere out of Monsieur's reach, or marry her 
to some one. I have spoken out of pure friend- 
ship to you and your cousin ; also in perfect re- 
liance on your honour and loyalty not to betray 
me as your informant." 

" But if I cannot name you, how am I to dis- 
cover anything or do anything .?" 

" Mademoiselle, I have said enough to enable 
you to trace all things. I do not for a moment 
suppose that Monsieur's momentary engouement for 
your young friend has not passed away. His 
grande passion is for yourself. Nevertheless their 
meeting is not without danger. For myself, I 
have risked something in speaking at all. I de- 
mand your assurance that my name be not men- 
tioned." 

Madame de Beaumanoir spoke with so much 
dignity, such an assumption of injured merit, that 
before Miss Grantham could collect her thoughts 
she had promised profound secrecy. 

" And so our charming drive is over," said 
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Madame de Beaumanoir, as they passed through 
the gates of Southam. " Ah, Mademoiselle, I 
shall often think of you, and trust to see you in 
dear Paris. Do not trouble yourself about the 
trifles that rufile the surface of your life at present. 
Be firm ; be true to yourself, and they will vanish. 
Adieu dear and beautiful friend." 

And as Madame la Marquise stood on the upper 
step of the entrance to Southam House, with an 
expression of tender benevolence on her speaking 
countenance, she blew a kiss, to the vexed, 
stupified Miss Grantham with airy and ineflFable 
grace. 

The white ponies had been driven at top speed 
from the Castleford Station to Southam, and their 
mistress allowed them to proceed home more 
leisurely. Never in the course of her prosperous 
existence had the heiress of Grantham felt so rest- 
less, so irritated, so injured. Against TrafFord 
she felt but small indignation ; but that little Miss 
Grey should have received her confidence respect- 
ing him, have had the audacity to suggest some 
attachment or engagement, have had the duplicity 
to look appealingly in her face, and ask her to love 

her, when And here instinctive recognition 

came to Miss Grantham's aid. She could not — 
she did not — believe Maggie Grey could be guilty 
of such duplicity. Why not trust her rather than 
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that rusee French woman ? " But how am I to 
find out? How am I to ask?" thought the un- 
happy girl. " I have promised that horrid woman 
not to mention her name, and I must not break 
my word. I will see what I can get out of Tor- 
chester. He is an honest fellow. I am sure he 
would not palter with the truth for any con- 
sideration. I wish Geoff Trafford was at the 
world's end before he came back to make me 
miserable." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The week which followed the departure of 
TraiFord and Madame de Beaumanoir was equally- 
unpleasant to Miss Grantham and to her secre- 
tary. At times Maggie's looks and tones and 
unconscious words, all sorts of trifles, were proofs 
" strong as Holy Writ" to Miss Grantham that 
she and TraiFord " understood " each other, and 
were lie in some mysterious way. For a mesal- 
liance she thought TraiFord was too proud ; the 
possibility of anything worse did not occur to her. 
Again, the strong instinctive sympathy between 
them would assert itself, and for an hour or two 
she would think there was not a truer-hearted, 
purer-minded, sweeter girl in the world than 
Maggie Grey, and that if Madame de Beauma- 
noir's story was true, no one was to blame but 
GeoiFrey. 

Unhappily, although she flattered herself that 
her manner was perfectly even and unaltered, 
Maggie understood her too well not to perceive 
every variation of feeling, and grew quite nervous 
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and miserable in consequence. In vain she strove 
to think that Miss Grantham's depression and un- 
certainty of temper was unconnected with herself. 
A keen innate conviction pressed in upon her that, 
for some .unknown cause, from the moment she 
had, as she thought, secured her patronesses' 
affectionate friendship, the amount of favouri- 
tism she had previously enjoyed was' with- 
drawn, for Maggie counted the change from the 
Sunday Miss Grantham had taken a tete-a-tete 
walk with Mr. TrafFord. It was strange, too, 
that she had never mentioned the magic name 
since that sudden outbreak of confidence. 
■ Maggie exhausted hersdf in conjectures; she 
lay awake all night nearly, and at last determined 
not to be thus lost in a Slough of Despond for 
want of an eflFort to get on terra firma^ and that 
on the first opportunity she would ask Miss 
Grantham what it was that intervened between 
them. 

Mr. Bolton was now so much better, that he 
announced his resolution to return to his oar on 
the following Monday. Maggie was surprised 
how much she regretted this; for, besides his 
having softened and unbent to her in a marvellous 
degree, he was a legitimate source of occupation, 
without which she would feel herself quite a super- 
numerary. 
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The remains of the Christmas party were to 
disperse on Saturday, except Mr. Bolton. Gran- 
tham Longmore, being under orders from his 
mother not to leave Lord Torchester a "fair 
field/' had waited to follow his lordship's lead ; 
they were, therefore, to start together for Mount 
TraflFord, where a large shooting party was to 
assemble the next week. 

^ "I suppose you will be quite pleased, Tor- 
chester, to get away from this slow place," said 
Miss Grantham, the evening before his departure. 
Lady Dormer's whist was made up, and the 
cousins found themselves tete-a-tete. Miss Gran- 
tham was pretending to sketch a design for a 
bracket, but restless, and longing to quarrel with 
some one. 

" No, I shall not," said the Earl, bluntly, laying 
down a newspaper and coming to her side. 
Why should L?" 

Because you will have good sport and con- 
genial society at Mount TrafFord, and you had 
neither here. Geoff TrafFord says the Grantham 
preserves are not preserved." 

" They might be better ; but the hunting has 
been first-rate, and as to the congenial society, 
Margaret, you know tolerably well the only fault 
is, I did not get enough of it." 

" Whose .^" said Miss Grantham, opening her 
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eyes with an expression of wondering simplicity, 
*' Lady Brockhurst's, or Madame de Beauma- 
noir?" 

"You can be the most provoking, puzzling, 
ridiculous girl that ever lived. Madame de 
Beaumanoir ! As if I would look at her, or she 
at me, while Geoff was in the way !" 

" Come, do not be scandalous. You know they 
were friends since before the Flood!" Miss 
Grantham spoke lightly, though the Earl's words 
sent a thrill of pain through her nerves. 

"Of course I do. He nearly lived at the 
Hotel Pontigny when we were in Paris last 
spring.'* 

" I thought he was constantly with that Madame 
de — something — Mrs. Berry — what do you call 
her ? or, rather. Miss Grey, who must have been 
the most companionable of the two." 

Though Miss Grantham spoke sweetly and 
gaily, and Torchester was not a man of rapid per- 
ceptions, he espied danger in the tendency of his 
cousin's remark. He looked towards the subject 
of this possible jealousy, who was at the moment 
explaining a trick to Mr. Longmore, with the 
sweet, bright, intelligent smile that had once 
charmed him so much, and feeling how unjust any 
suspicion of undue intimacy was both to TraiFord 
(of whose visits he knew little or nothing), and 
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the gentle girl to whom such an imputation might 
b,e most injurious, he hastened to reply : » 

" Mrs. Berry — Miss Grey — oh, no ! He only 
went there with me. I was the habitue. I think, 
it bored Geoffrey to go there. We all liked Miss 
Grey, you know ; she was so quiet, and gentle, 
and unlike the rest."^ 

"And what on earth took you there, Tor?" 
asked Miss Grantham, greatly relieved by the 
Earl's tone. 

" De Bragance took me there." 

" Do you mean to say that you associated with 
that dreadful man, who behaved so infamously to 
Miss Grey's friend.?" 

" He was a very well-bred fellow, and exceed-r 
ingly good-looking; you would have been de- 
lighted with him." 

" I am sure I should not. And what did you 
do at these soirees ?" 

"Oh, nothing particular — played cards some- 
times." 

" And I have no doubt you lost your money. 
I hope you are not a gambler. Tor .?'* This ran- 
dom shot told. 

" I am not, indeed ; and you don't care a straw 
what I am." 

" I do, you ungrateful boy ! I look on you as 
a brother." 
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** Well, I do not look on you as a sister." 

" Yes, you do — you always did. And so you, 
- not GeofF, were Miss Grey's ally in Paris ?" 

" Yes," said the Earl, dimly conscious of spiting 
TrafFord, " he was always philosophising with the 
Marquise, till he got tired of the whole con- 
cern." 

"So you left the Berry party in Paris?" 

" Yes. I think Geoffrey mentioned having gone 
to one of the receptions after I left." 

Miss Grantham dared not question more ; she 
just threw out a leader : 

" I suppose Geoffrey was very . pleased to meet 
Madame de Beaumanoir again ?" 

" He never said so, but it looked like it. Now, 
Margaret, what are you going to do? — ^I mean 
before you come up to town. Have you quite 
made up your mind not to go to Llanelwy ?" 

" I have not thought about it ; but I must 
answer Lady Hillshire's letter to-morrow. I think 
I shall go. Who is to be there ?" 

" I am, which ought to be enough. St Law- 
rence and Lady Brockhurst, and Sir Hugh 
Erskine, and GeoflFrey TrafFord. He said he 
would go, and some more people I forget. Do 
come ; you will be moped to death here." 

"Fretting for you, eh? Well, I daresay I 
shall ; and after all, we are closely related — it is 
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not like going to a strange house. I think I will 
go, Tor/' 

" Do. The more you know the Marquis the 
more you'll like him. He is a capital fellow, and 
a first-rate shot." 

" What a recommendation ! But he is so ugly. 
Are you going to have him at Mount TrafFord?" 

" Yes ; only till the twenty-seventh or twenty- 
eighth, when the Llanelwy party assemble." 



Grantham seemed very huge and empty when 
they were all gone. Mr. Bolton bade Maggie 
quite a tender farewell, somewhat to Miss Gran- 
tham's amusement : 

" You have really helped me over what might 
otherwise have been very uncomfortable hours," 
he said to her. "When you have written that 
novel you have on hand, and Miss Grantham has 
no more work for you, pray come to me. I begin 
to think I must want a secretary." 

"I shall keep you to your word," returned 
Maggie, smiling, and thinking she might do worse 
than be companion to the surly, gouty old man. 

'^Come, come, no tampering with my adher- 
ents !" cried Miss Grantham, more genially than 
she had spoken for some time. " At present Miss 
Grey is mine, and she had better be ofF with an 
old love before she is on with a new." 
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After exchanging very cordial adieux with his 
hostess and a few private parting words, Mr. 
Bolton was packed in furs and railway rugs, and 
sped away to town. 

"Come into the study with me," said Miss 
Grantham to Maggie, who, feeling that the 
watched-for opportunity was come, could scarcely 
nerve herself to the task of approaching so diffi- 
cult a subject as Miss Grantham's variability of 
manner, and. nervously alive to every look and 
tone, let the minutes slip by, not knowing how to 
begin. After opening and looking at a pile of 
circulars, petitions, applications, &c.. Miss Gran- 
tham said rather abruptly, " I am going into 
Wales, to the Marchioness of HiUshire's, for a 
week or ten days, about the twenty-ninth, and 
Aunt Dormer wants to • go to town to see the 
dentist or the doctor. Would you like to go 
with her, and see your friends ? I do not think 
I shall return here ; it is so doleful and grim, 
so" 



"Pray do not say I am to leave you," in- 
terrupted Maggie, unable to control her fears. 

"No, I do not," said Miss Grantham, smiling, 
and looking sharply at her companion. "You 
would not like then to go ?" 

" Certainly not, unless I thought you really did 
not want me, or that I had displeasefl you ; and I 
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have feared often lately that I had. You are 
changed to me." 

" I do not think I am." 

" Yes, dear Miss Grantham. There is not a 
tone of your voice or a glance of your eye that 
does not say so — at times. * Do tell me why ? I 
know I do not deserve your displeasure." 

" My dear Miss Grey, I do not intend to show 
apy difference; but people are not always in the 
same spirits, or" 

The heiress paused, struck with the pained sad 
expression that came over Maggie's face as she 
felt that her earnest effort after a right understand- 
ing was being brushed aside, and a sense of the 
singular loneliness and dependence of her little 
secretary brought a* sudden wave of kindliness 
over her heart. 

" There then," she exclaimed, " if you will have 
it, I am a little vexed with you for a bit of im- 
prudence, so unlike your usual modest quiet with 
its dash of pride." 

" What can I have done ?** asked Maggie, be- 
wildered. 

" You must have known it did not look well to 
drive about Paris alone with Mr. TrafFord," con- 
tinued Miss Grantham. 

" But I did not," cried Maggie. 

" Not !" echoed Miss Grantham. " Not once .?" 
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'"Yes, once/' replied Maggie, turning pale at 
the idea of this sacred secret having been revealed 
to the lady of Grantham, and then seeing her way 
clearly, went on: "I will tell you all about it. 
Mrs. Berry was away at Fontainebleau, and I had 
gone out, intending to spend the evening with 
some friends of hers. They were not at home, 
and when I returned I found the servant had taken 
advantage of my absence to go out too ; had locked 
the rooms and taken the keys. I happened to 
meet Mr. TrafFord, and told him my position, for 
I was quite distressed. He very kindly proposed 
to drive me as far as the Lake, in the Bois de 
Boulogne. I did not hesitate to go with him. A 
drive was a rare treat for mc, and when I returned 
the servant had come back." 

"And you never went anywhere else with 
him?" 

"Never — never," and Maggie looked straight 
into Miss Grantham's eyes. 

" I am sure you thought no harm," said she 
kindly ; " but Mr. Trafford ought to have known 
better. 

" Surely there was nothing wrong in so very 
simple a proceeding ?" 

"No — nothing wrong, but imprudent; and it 
was rather curious Geoffrey taking that trouble. 
Then, you see, a man of his position giving up 
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his engagements, for of course he had engage- 
ments — you say it was evening ? — to drive with 
you, had rather a queer look. He ought to have 
known better." 

" I quite understand the great difference between 
us," said Maggie, the colour coming back to her 
cheeks with a crimson flush as the iron entered 
deep into her soul, while Miss Grantham calmly 
pointed out that any attention from TrafFord — 
TrafFord who understood her as no one else did, 
little as he spoke to her, must be looked upon as 
doubtful, if not degrading. " I quite understand 
the difference, and it was because Mr. TrafFord 
always spoke to me like a kindly friend, and never 
deviated into any other tone, that I went with him 
so unhesitatingly." 

"Then," cried Miss Grantham, her faith in 
Maggie returning, "he never made love to 

" He never presumed to do so," cried Maggie, 
the native fire and pride latent in her soft nature 
lighting up her eyes ; " and, indeed," returning to 
her ordinary manner, " I am sure he never was 
inclined." 

" You are a proud puss," returned the other; 
" to talk of Geoffrey TrafFord presuming to make 
love to you !" 

" Yes, Miss Grantham, I have my own pride — 
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which you can afFord to leave me ; for the same 
superiority, which makes it almost impossible for 
a man of his rank to think of a girl like me as a 
wife, entitles me to resent the faintest approach to 
love-making — though I need not reject kindly 
civility, frankly offered." 

" Well said ! You are what Torchester would 
call a brick ! You have quite removed my faint 
disapprobation. I see you can be trusted." (" But," 
thought the heiress, " I do not quite understand 
Master Geoff.") "Now," she continued aloud, 
" put all this out of your head. I am quite glad 
you forced me to explain myself. I could not 
bear to feel a shade of discomfort towards you. 
Tell me, did you ever see Madame de Beau- 
manoir in Paris?" 

" Yes, once, at a great ball to which Mrs. 
Berry took me. Mr. TrafFord was with her, and 
I asked Lord Torchester who she was — but he 
did not observe her — so I was not sure who she 
was, until I saw her here last week." 

Miss Grantham mused a while in silence, she 
could not quite understand it ; but, at all events, 
she would put full faith in Maggie Grey, and as 
for Madame de Beaumanoir, she was a mischief- 
maker pur et simple — who only wanted to make 
bad blood between her and Geoffrey, because she 
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was in love with him herself — odious, unprincipled 
creature ! 

"Then, I suppose, after rescuing Torchester 
from Mrs. Berry's gambling friends, Mr. TrafFord 
stayed on in Paris to enjoy the society of Madame 
la Marquise ?" 

" Perhaps so. He certainly did not leave with 
Lord Torchester." 

" Well, enough of all this — give me my port- 
folio. While you answer those letters, I will try 
and sketch Madame de Beaumanoir, and leave 
some work for you when I go to Llanelwy ; by- 
the-by, I was going to say, when we digressed into 
this explanation, that if you like to go up to town 
with Lady Dormer, and see your friends, you may 
as well do so, for I think I shall go somewhere 
till after Easter ; it would be intolerable to stay 
here." 

So it was settled after a little more discussion, 
that Maggie should accompany Lady Dormer to 
town, and if convenient, pay a visit to her uncle's 
family. While in the meantime. Miss Grantham 
should decide where she would pass the weeks 
.which intervened before Easter, and arrangements 
should be made for all to meet after she had paid 
her visit to the Hillshires. Thus, confidence and 
amity being restored, the days passed over happily 
enough, and Miss Grantham, with Maggie's 
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assistance, devised sundry toilettes suited to mourn- 
ing, and yet striking in effect. 

" You know," said Miss Grantham, as Maggie 
arranged the music the same evening, for a dili- 
gent practice, "I want to look passable, for Sir 
Hugh Erskine is to be at Llanelwy." 

"Is he? do you know him? Who is 
he ?" 

" Oh ! he is everything — irresistible-^the greatest 
judge of beauty, the most eccentric, fastidious 
man in England, and awfully fast !" 

" What a formidable person !" 

" Yes. I should rather like to reject such a 
paladin/' 

" Perhaps he might persuade you to accept him ; 
and I should think he would make a very un- 
desirable husband." 

" My dear ! you are a Mentor and secretary all in 
one ! No, not the smallest chance of my saying 
yes, to any one who will ask me." 

When Maggie was alone, and at the convenient 
period when the candle is out, and conscience, 
rousing herself for a hunt, uncarts some bogie of 
" ten tynes," to chase through all the dells and 
glades of memory and self-accusation, the review 
of her conversation with Miss Grantham was any- 
thing but satisfactory. 

First, although she had stated nothing but the 

VOL. III. D 
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truth, it was anything but the whole truth. If 
Miss Grantham thought that to drive alone with 
Mr. TrafFord was an outrage on propriety, what 
would she say to his visits ? What would she say 
to that delightful tete-a-tete dinner which Maggie 
could not bring herself to regret } But the more 
she reflected on her patroness's remarks, the more 
puzzled she felt by Traflt)rd's conduct. As Miss 
Grantham said, his taking even so much trouble 
on her account was curious, and to give up an en- 
gagement for her — as it was probable he had — was 
quite extraordinary. It was very easy to say, 
" Put it all out of your head," but such a subject 
would not be banished, and the great mystery of 
how Miss Grantham came to know of her re- 
prehensible expedition, this was the most painful 
bit of it all. . 

After profound cogitations, she could only con- 
clude that in the course of the confidential walk 
and talk which she had enjoyed with Mr. TrafFord 
on the day before he left, he must have inad- 
vertently mentioned it. That he did so intention- 
ally, she never for a moment believed. That he 
should have so far forgotten his interest in herself 
to do so, was bitter enough; and with the prone- 
ness to self-torture which is so common in sen- 
sitive minds, she recalled the delicate but un- 
mistakable warning he had given her, to avoid 
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letting even Rosalie know where she had been 
on that memorable evening, and now it was of 
so little importance, that he could mention it 
casually ; for he must have done so either to Miss 
Grantham or Madame de Beaumanoir, and this 
latter would have been even a more unpardonable 
offence in her eyes ! Whatever he might once have 
thought of her, she could not now possess the 
least bit of sacredness in his eyes ; but the exact 
means by which Miss Grantham had arrived at 
that disturbing morsel of information must remain 
a mystery. She could never approach the subject 
again. Pride, self-respect, regard to her kind 
employer, all imperatively demanded that she 
should " put it out of her head," and she de- 
termined to do so. TrafFord could never be quite 
the same TrafFord to her again, now that the 
secret between them was no longer a secret. 

The magnitude of Miss Grantham's — or rather 
her maid's and milliner's — preparations for a visit 
of ten days somewhat surprised our inexperienced 
heroine ; and she said as much to her indulgent 
patroness. 

**My dear girl, you would not have me 
appear every day in the same dress? And then, 
you know, it is my del^ut as ^ Miss Grantham,' 
in anything like general society. Besides, I have 
to . complete the conquest of little Alf St. 

D 2 
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Lawrence and utterly subjugate Sir Hugh Erskine, 
were it only to show GeofF TrafFord that other 
men have eyes, if he has not. I wonder has he 
gone to Paris with Madame de Beaumanoir ! I 
have heard nothing from him ; nor has Torchester, 
who writes that GeofF has not yet turned up at 
Mount TrafFord." 

" Oh ! I do not suppose he could have gone to 
Paris." 

" Heaven knows ; I shall never calculate on 
GeofFs proceedings again," returned Miss Grant- 
ham, carelessly ; but her words had a painful 
significance to Maggie, who rejoiced that she was 
going among new scenes and new people, and thus 
the current of her thoughts would doubtless be 
diverted into difFerent channels. 

Maggie never knew the luxury of travelling en 
grande dame until she accompanied Lady Dormer 
to London. The civility of station masters, the 
delicate attentions of guards, extended to the 
neighbourhood of the great metropolis. And then 
the comfort of stepping at once into a cosy 
brougham, and driving straight away to one's 
dressing-room and dinner, instead of shivering and 
struggling for luggage amid " the crushing crowd, 
doomed to inflict or bear," which penance may be 
safely left to the vicarious offices of intelligent 
servants. Wealth has its merits, certes ! 
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The great house in P Square was but very 

partially unhollanded for the reception of Lady 
Dormer and the secretary. It looked rather grue- 
some, Maggie thought, as they drove up. How- 
ever, the smallest of the three drawing-rooms had 
been uncovered for their occupation, and here 
a bright fire and a table laid for dinner looked 
cheerful and habitable. 

" I am so tired, my dear," said Lady Dormer, 
to whom exertion of any kind was overwhelming ; 
" though I should have been mifch worse if you 
had not been with me." Maggie's native kind- 
ness and bright alacrity made her a great favourite 
with indolent elderly people. " Well, Johnson," 
to the under-butler, who was in attendance, " have 
you all the luggage right, and did you get my fur 
cloak?" 

" Yes, my lady. I was just in time to get it, 
before the carriages were moved off." 

" Any letters ?" 

" Yes, my lady," presenting a salver laden with 
cards and notes. 

" Just put them here on the writing-table, and 
pray let us have dinner. Miss Grey and I are 
quite exhausted." 

" Take my arm to your room. Lady Dormer." 

"Thank you, my dear. I think there is a 
letter here for you ; we will see, after dinner." 
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Miss Grey was quite willing to wait till after 
dinner for her letter or letters. She had written 
tp her cousin to let him know she was to be in 
town for a week, and also to Mrs. Berry (as she 
still wished to be called) in case she might be there 
too ; these were her only correspondents. 

" Dear me ! that is quite fortunate," exclaimed 
Lady Dormer, after dinner, looking up from the 
note she was reading. " Mr. Flummery can see 
me to-morrow at • twelve. That is the advantage 
of coming before the rush of the season ; a month 
or two later, and I should have had to wait weeks. 
Don't you think it would be a good plan. Miss 
Grey, to have your teeth looked at also, now that 
Flummery is not so busy ?" 

" I don't think they want any looking at, thank 
you," said Maggie, smiling. 

" It is wiser to have them attended to before 
they want it." 

" I have a note here from my cousin, Mr. Grey. 
He proposes coming to see me to-morrow, between 
ten and eleven, and I wish you would be so good 
as to tell Johnson to show him into some other 
room ; it will disturb you if he comes in here." 

" Oh ! the young man who came down to 
Grantham ? No, my dear, you will not disturb 
me. I shall not leave my room until I go to 
Flummery, at twelve or a quarter before. You 
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must be content to breakfast alone to-morrow. I 
don't think there is another room open; by-the- 
by, I should be so much obliged, Miss Grey, if 
you would write to Lady Torchester for me ; here 
is her note. Say I am so exhausted by the journey, 
I really could not write ; that I am fortunate in 
having an appointment with Flummery to-morrow, 
and when I know if he wants to see me again, I 
will fix a day to go and stay with her; and my 
kind love." 

" Very well. Lady Dormer." 

"Just a few lines will do," said her ladyship, 
and settled herself for a refreshing nap before tea. 
Maggie set forth her writing materials, and had 
hardly commenced, when Lady Dormer opened 
her eyes, and said sleepily, " Will you be so good 
as to mention that the Rector's Persian cat has 
four kittens, if she would like one ?" 

"Yes, Lady Dormer." 

" Two of them are white, one grey and one 
black — or two black and one white, I am really 
not sure — but perhaps I might remember by the 
time I see her," and Lady Dormer was wrapped 
in sleep before the last words were quite com- 
plete. 

Maggie wrote on, smiling at the oddity of thus 
writing to the mother of the man who had done 
his best to induce her to marry him. " I am very 
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fortunate, however," she thought, "to find so 
many to be kind and pleasant with me ; but, after 
all, it is a lonely lot, and at best only a tolerable 
desolation. I wish I could love Cousin John — 
there seems to lie my only chance of a home ! 
but I cannot, and that's the end of it. I wish he 
was not so imperious and provoking." 

The sedate and correct Johnson was removing 
Miss Grey's breakfast the next morning, when 
Cousin John arrived. 

"Well, Maggie," he cried, taking both her 
hands, " this is luck ! I ;iever thought I should 
see you so soon again — let's have a look at you," 
taking her coolly by the shoulder, and turning 
her round to the window. " Why, you don't look 
half the girl you were a month ago. You're pale 
and down-looking. What have you been doing 
with yourself, little Mag?" There was genuine 
hearty kindness in his tone, and Maggie's eyes and 
voice responded to it instantly. 

" Oh ! nothing, dear cousin. I have been well 
and happy, and I am very glad to see you." John 
seized that favourable moment for an abrupt kiss. 
"No, you ain't, you little humbug; you think 
more of the fine filigree gentlemen you saw at 
Grantham." 

" Do not begin to be disagreeable the moment 
we meet." 
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" All right. * And now what are you going to 
do in town?" 

"Nothing." She proceeded to explain Miss 
Grantham's plans, and her consequent freedom. 

"Lord!" cried John, "isn't she content with 
that fine place of her's that she must go into some 
one eWs house ?" 

" It does seem strange." 

"And this is Miss Grantham's own too," said 
John, looking round. 

" Yes, all her own." 

" Who is she going to marry ? I wonder she 
hasn't picked up a husband before now." 

" What a pity you have not an opportunity of 
trying your chance," said Maggie, laughing. 

"Now don't you be jealous," said John, 
tenderly. 

Well, John/' cried Maggie, still laughing, 
I do think you the most conceited man that ever 
lived. I am sure you believe ypu have only 
to ask Miss Grantham and she would accept 
you." 

" Come now, that's a little too strong ; but she 
might do worse." 

"It is quite enviable," added Maggie, reflec- 
tively. " Tell me, do you think it would be con- 
venient to my uncle and Mrs. Grey if I were to 
pay them a visit for a few days ? I am free just 
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now, and I do not know when I may be so 
again." 

*' Convenient ! Yes, of course it is — it must 
be," cried John, dehghted. "You are a Httle 
trump, Mag, after all, to stick to the old folks. 
Now look here. I tell you I did feel a little un- 
comfortable about the tall thin chap that sticks on 
so well to his horse. I didn't like the way he 
questioned you, and looked at me, the day we 
met him in the Park. I can't tell why," con- 
tinued John, puzzled by the strong unaccountable 
instinct which pressed upon him a dim feeling of 
danger; " but I did not like him. 1 suppose you 
were as thick as thieves down there?" a jerk 
of the thumb in the supposed direction of 
Grantham. 

Maggie, though infinitely provoked with John, 
and still more with herself for blushing so cause- 
lessly, could not help laughing at her cousin's 
phraseology, and for pure mischief said, " I spent 
nearly every evening very agreeably in his 
society." 

" The deuce you did ! Now, Mag, remember, 
I warned you " 

" Don't be ridiculous," interrupted Maggie in- 
dignantly. "I need no warning. If you could 
only see a little of life at Grantham, you would 
understand the impossibility of Mr. Trafibrd 
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showing me anything but the mere civility due to 
a lady introduced by his hostess. Do not offend 
me by such miserable suspicions, or I shall send 
you away." 

" By Jove, Mag, you have learned to do the 
grand lady in fine style ! Never mind, you have 
the right spirit. Now about going to see the 
governor. You write, and I'll write. We will 
go down on Saturday. I can get a bed at the inn, 
but I must come up on Monday or Tuesday and I'll 
bring you back. By the way, Fred Banks is down 
there. I have not had time to write to you since ;" 
and John proceeded to recount the capital arrange- 
ment he had made for a partnership between the 
young medical student and his father, &c., &c., 
to all which Maggie did " seriously incline," truly 
interested in the welfare of her kind, oppressed 
uncle. "And, John," she asked .hesitatingly, 
" is Mrs. Grey more cheerful and pleasant with 
uncle than she used to be .?" 

"She does not snub him quite so much, if that's 
what you mean. I have made her feel he has a 
son at his back as won't stand that. Wasn't she 
a tartar to you and me f We were always in 
the same boat, eh, Mag ? Still it was hard to a 
business-like woman, as she is, to see her money 
melting away, and a niece of her husband's 
quartered on her." 
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" No doubt, no doubt, I must have been a 
sad burden," with a swelling heart. 

" What nonsense," he returned, " neither the 
governor nor I thought so." 

Maggie was silent. She wanted John to go. She 
felt half afraid of a prolonged interview leading to 
some painful explanation ; and, rough and dis- 
agreeable as John was, she could not bear the idea 
of causing him annoyance. He must ever be her 
best and oldest friend of bygone times. No- 
thing could efface the debt of gratitude she owed 
him. 

" If you are going to the city, John, perhaps 
you will walk with me to Oxford Street. I have 
some shopping to do." 

"Of course I will. I ought to have gone 
before, but" — with an indescribable wink — "it's 
not so easy to get away." 

" Well, do not let me keep you now if you are 
pressed for time." 

Go, put on your bonnet," was John's reply. 
Oh, I have worked you such a smart pair of 
slippers. I will bring them down." 

" Well, you are a little brick, and no mistake. 
You did not quite forget me all those agreeable 
evenings." 

"I should be very ungrateful if I ever forgot 
you, dear cousin." 
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" Look here, Mag, I am going out sooner than 
I intended. I have settled everything very satis- 
factorily, and I think I'll be ofF in April, early in 
April." 

"Indeed," said Maggie looking down, as she 
thought, whatever John might be, she had no 
other friend in the world like him. Oh ! if she 
could only love him. " I suppose I ought to be 
glad of your success, and I am ; but I shall be 
very sorry when you are gone." 

" Shall you though, little Mag ?" cried John 
with a flash of pleasure beaming out in his eyes 
and over his face, red hair and all. " Never mind, 
I am not gone yet, and we'll see." He was deter- 
mined not to speak till what he considered the 
right time; but he thought it a suitable mo- 
ment for an embrace, which Maggie deftly 
eluded. , 

" There, John, you know I hate to be hugged." 

" Faith I ought, by this time," growled John, 
much disappointed. 

When Maggie joined him with her bonnet on, 
not even the peace-oflfering she bore, a pair of 
delicately ^worked slippers, brown and yellow leaves 
on a crimson ground, sufficed to chase the cloud 
from his brow. He looked on moodily while she 
put away her little workbox, and rang to let the 
grave Johnson know she was going out. 
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"Shall you be in to dinner, 'm?" asked that 
official. 

'* Yes, certainly." 

" lady Dormer ordered it at six.*' 

" Very well, Johnson." 

" I suppose that fine friend of yours, Mr. Traf- 
tord, will dine here," grumbled John, as the ser- 
vant left the room. 

"No, I should think not," returned Maggie. 
" I do not think he is in London." 

" Yes, he is though. I went to the Reform Club 
yesterday to see one of our big colonists on busi- 
ness, and I saw him standing on the steps of the 
* Travellers' talking to a couple of swells like 
himself." 

" Perhaps he is here. I know nothing about 
him." 

When Maggie had coaxed Cousin John into a 
better temper and bid him good-bye, promising to 
start for Market Ditton on Saturday by the 12*30 
train if she heard favourably from Mrs. Grey, she 
proceeded to perform her shopping, and then, 

feeling curiously fearful of returning to P ^ 

Square, she took a long solitary walk along Hyde 
Park and round Kensington Gardens, the old 
familiar locality where in the bitter bygone days 
she had so often walked, in attendance on Jemima 
and Bell. How well she remembered every inch 
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of ground, and the hopeless sadness and depres- 
sion with which she used to grope around her, in 
thought, for some way of escape, and found none! 
Then she was the bond slave of that fearful tyrant, 
her aunt, to whose minute and degrading despot- 
ism she could not look back without a shudder ; 
now she was the companion, nay, the friend, of 
the heiress of Grantham ; raised infinitely above 
her original lowly state, and not likely again to 
sink into it, and that too through no exertion or 
special merit of her own. How thankful and 
happy she ought to be! And was she not? 
Yes, of course she was ; if she still felt a painful 
unsatisfied craving in her heart, it was only a 
reprehensible discontent, that she must resist and 
subdue; she must have faith in the future, and 
strive to have her sources of happiness in her own 
heart and mind : — grand resolutions if they could 
be fulfilled, but wholesome, as an astringent, even 
in an attempt at fulfilment. So, strengthened by 
her self- communing, Maggie made her way back 

to P Square, and found that Lady Dormer 

had only just returned. 

"Mr. Traflfbrd called shortly after you went 
out, 'm," said Johnson, as Maggie passed through 
the hall. " He asked how long you and her lady- 
ship would be in town. I told him you had just 
gone out with Mr. .Grey." 
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Maggie told herself it was well she had not 
seen him. She could not forget the sense of 
betrayal she had felt ; and then he was evidently 
a source of jealousy to Miss Grantham, to whose 
friendship she looked for whatever brightness her 
future might possess. All the weakness and folly 
which eddied round this idea must be swept away 
and utterly renounced. 

Lady Dormer was highly pleased with her inter- 
view; the adroit Flummery only wanted to see 
her to-morrow, so she could go down to dear 
Lady Torchester on Saturday. 

" Mr. TrafFord was here to-day. I thought he 
was with Lord Torchester. Pray write to Miss 
Grantham to-morrow and say Johnson shall go 
down to Ryde on Saturday about a house." 

The evening passed rather nervously to Mag- 
gie, though she managed to discover an 0I4 
^ Quarterly ' with several interesting articles in it ; 
still she could not help a sort of dread, not all fear, 
lest Mr. TrafFord might come in to ask about 
Miss Qrantham ; but he did not. 

The next morning brought a long list of divers 
and sundry articles which Maggie was to procure, 
and which two days' stay at Llanelwy proved to 
be indispensable ; they were to be despatched that 
evening without fail. " The party," Miss Gran- 
tham wrote, " was most amusing, not too large. 
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and there was a talk of theatricals. Sir Hugh 
Erskine was quite an orthodox hero — handsome, 
dark, taciturn, and did the * inscrutable ' remark- 
ably well. Nevertheless, he unbends a little to 
me. Torchester is expected on Saturday, and 
Mr. TraiFord at the same time, if he has not gone 
to Paris. Lady B. does not come till next week, 
I miss you in many ways. Pray amuse yourself 
if you can. You were certainly frisfe. You 
must turn your cousin to some account in Lx)n- 
don ; no doubt he is at your service," &c. 

Maggie was very glad to have something to do, 
so set about her commissions with great good- 
will, and after an arduous day's work managed to 
despatch a tolerably sized box and a long letter in 
time for the evening mail. Maggie quite enjoyed 
writing to her admired friend. She told her of 
her own small plans, assured her that she would 
be in London again on Tuesday at furthest to 
await her commands, gave all and sundry the mes- 
sages delivered to her by Lady Dormer " between 
sleeping and waking," the changing of her plate at 
dinner, and the trying on of sundry caps and 
bonnets, for even Lady Dormer had her vanities. 
Finally she put a concluding paragraph : " Mr. 
TrafFord is not gone to Paris. I saw his card 
here yesterday, and I think La4y Dormer expects 
to meet him at the ^ Beeches ' on Saturday." 
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That evening there was a telegram from the 
heiress, " Do not let Johnson go to Ryde, or take 
any house, till you hear from me." 

And so, in total uncertainty as to future plans, 
Maggie started next day to meet Cousin John, 
having had a very cordial invitation from Uncle 
Grey himself. 

She was much relieved, and the least bit disap- 
pointed, that Mr. TrafFord had not appeared, for 
she always hoped he would in some way clear 
himself from her suspicions of treachery — the last 
crime of which she could have thought him 
guilty. 



CHAPTER III. 

It was a still grey morning when Maggie 
reached the station. Cousin John was in waiting 
to receive her as she drove up, and presented a 
gay and gorgeous appearance. 

"You are just in time. I began to quake for 
you. No more luggage ? Come along, then. 
I will get your ticket." 

And she was quickly whirled into a second- 
class carriage. It was too crowded to permit of 
much conversation; but John contrived, among 
the clatter of the train and a noisy political dis- 
cussion between a stout farmer-looking man 
and a better class-mechanic, to say, " What do 
you think ? They have got Polly Banks down 
there," in somewhat a triumphal tone. 

" Indeed !" said Maggie. *" I suppose she is a 
friend of your sister's ?" 

" Perhaps. It's the missus that's so sweet upon 
her." 

Very little more passed between them during 
their three hours' journey' through a not very in- 
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teresting country, and Maggie felt both dull and 
tired when they reached their destination, for John 
had joined the political discussion and managed 
to turn it on colonial affairs, on which he held 
forth with an air of conviction and authority, of 
pertinacity and strength of lungs, that over- 
powered his listeners, and made Maggie's head ache. 

Ditton Market was a prosperous little place. 
The establishment to which Mr. Grey had suc- 
ceeded had been very well known for miles round, 
and Fred Banks had managed through " a friend 
connected with the press," i.e. The Ditton Market 
Herald and the Farmer s Chronicle^ to spread a 
report that the incoming tenant was a London 
pharmaceutist of high attainments and metropolitan 
fame, obliged to seek a more salubrious dwelling. 
The change proved very beneficial in every re- 
spect, and poor Mr. Grey seemed quite revived 
by the improvement of his prospects and in his 
wife's manners. 

" We are a little behind time," said Cousin 
John, handing Maggie into the Royal Hotel 
omnibus which met the trains. " Four o'clock ! 
It will be five before we get a mouthful. T am 
so sharp set, Mag, I could eat you — and a nice 
tender bit you'd be, Mag." 

" Oh ! I can be very tough if I like," she re- 
turned, good-humouredly. 
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" By George ! it was a great idea having Polly 
Banks down ! Now you will see she is not to be 
sneezed at. Miss Maggie." 

"Did I ever say anything on the subject?" 

"Now, then" — to the conductor — "how far 
round are you going before you put us down ?" 

" All right. Sir. We alius goes to the Royal 
first" 

At last they arrived. A large old but mo- 
demised house, imposing front, lots of big jars, 
and a huge gold pestle and mortar over the door, 
to which Bell and Jemima had strongly objected, 
but in vain. John would stand no nonsense ; the 
country people had always been used to it, he 
said, and ten to one they would think the new 
man would poison them if he took it down. 

The house, a roomy rambling edifice, occupied 
a comer at the further end of the High Street 
from the railway station, and so had the advan- 
tage of a private entrance through an old- 
fashioned garden, and on that side looked as 
prosperous and cared for as whitewash and green 
paint could make it. 

"This is quite charming," cried Maggie, as, 
descending from the " bus," John rang the bell, 
while he eyed the place critically with the air of 
one who had a vested right in the concern. " What 
a delightful change from Beverly Street ! I am 
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so glad to think my dear uncle has such a 
home." 

" And it don't pay so bad," said John, com- 
placently. "I think they must be all asleep," 
and he gave a second powerful pull to the bell ; 
whereupon the smart green door was flung 
violently wide open, and forth rushed Bell and 
Jemima in bright red tartan dresses, followed by 
a tall abundant-looking young lady in blue French 
merino, with piles of black ringlets fastened back 
to a thick roll of hair, dominated by a scarlet 
tuft of ribbon, of which smaller bows adorned her 
throat and wrists, and would no doubt have en- 
circled her slight waist (which, with the exuber- 
ance above and below, suggested unpleasant ideas 
of breaking in two) had waistbands been in 
fashion. 

" My goodness ! how late you are !" cried 
BeU. 

" We had almost given you up," said Jemima. 

"Better late than never," added the lovely 
Polly. 

"Why, Maggie, Tm so glad to see you, old 
girl!" 

" It's good for sore eyes. Pa is so pleased." 

" This is Fred Banks' sister. We coaxed' her 
down to help keep John in order; she can give 
it to him in style when he is too bumptious." 
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" Law, Jimmy ! I don't know what Miss Grey- 
will think of me !" 

Such were a few of the torrent of words which 
almost stunned Maggie; she was too innately- 
wise with the wisdom of good feeling to shrink 
from homeliness ; but the rampant vulgarity, the 
noisy self-satisfaction of her cousins, utterly over- 
whelmed her. She was, however, pleased that 
they seemed glad to see her, and so allowed herself 
to be swept indoors, where Aunt Grey, who 
honoured the country with a white lace cap and 
green ribbons, awaited her in a large, low, com- 
fortable parlour, cheerfully lighted by three 
windows. A huge beam ran across the ceiling, 
and a nice red fire glowed in a tolerably modern 
grate. " Well, Maggie, it's a treat to see you," 
said Mrs. Grey, quite graciously, " and highly 
condescending to come from such grandeur to our 
'umble 'ome. Where's your pa, girls? Tell 
him Maggie's come. Here, John, let me help 
you off with your coat, and draw up to the fire ; 
it's a cold afternoon." 

Here Uncle Grey made his appearance in 
tolerably well-blacked boots and a generally 
" brisked- up" air, which delighted Maggie's quick 
eye even while she hugged him heartily. " Dear, 
dear uncle, I am so glad to see you ! And you 
are looking so well." 
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" Why, my little girl, and so are you, and 
smart. I see a sort of change in you. Eh, don't 
you, my dear ?" 

Of course I do," said Mrs. Grey. 
Only the difference between new clothes and 
old," whispered Maggie, pleasantly. 

" Come," cried John from the fire, " I thought 
you did not like to be hugged, and there you are 
cuddling the governor to no end. How goes it, 
governor ?" cried John, patronisingly, and rising 
to shake hands with his father. " And now, girls, 
get us something to eat, for we are famished. Til 
answer for partner and self" 

" Law, Mr. John !" cried Miss Banks, with 
fascinating liveliness, " have you and your cousin 
entered into partnership ?" 

"Articles ain't signed yet," returned John, 
facetiously. 

Bell and Jemima accompanied Maggie to per- 
form the ceremony known as " taking her things 
off." The room to which they took her, though 
far from luxurious, was cleaner and better than the 
bedrooms of Beverly Street, and here Bell and 
Jemima poured forth a duo of intelligence : 

" Ditton is such a nice jolly sort of place, and 
do you know Fred Banks is here, and pa's partner ? 
— he is grown so steady — never goes out of an 
evening." 
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" I suppose he finds the company at home too 
pleasant to leave," said Maggie, smiling ; where- 
upon Jemima tossed her head and Bell laughed. 

" Don*t you chafF before John," said Jemima. 
" He is horrid particular. And do you know, ma 
thinks Polly is quite smitten with John, and 
would be a nice match for him ; but Bell says it's 
no good, he is bespoke." A knowing look at 
Maggie pointed the remark. 

A very plentiful repast, in the shape of a " meaty 
tea," was set forth when Maggie descended ; 
whereat the whole party assembled. Maggie 
slipped into her old place by her uncle, and under 
pretence of not putting brother and sister together, 
Mrs. Grey placed the junior partner between Mag- 
gie and " Jim," as she was familiarly called, and 
John between Miss Banks and Bell. 

John, never appeared, in Maggie's estimation, to 
less advantage than when, " among his own people 
and in his father's house," he was monarch of all 
he surveyed. On the present occasion he was un- 
usually joyous and rampant. Miss Banks's evident 
admiration filled the easily-inflated balloon of his 
self-esteem even nigh to bursting, and he regarded 
the whole company, except Fred Banks, as puppets, 
to be benevolently moved by his hands. 

"So glad to see you, my dear," said Uncle 
Grey quietly and privately to Maggie. 
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" Not more than I am to see you," in the same 
tone, and pressing his hand. 

" Come, Mag ; let the governor alone, and see 
if you can manage to get through the afternoon 
meal without golden sherry and — ^what did you 
call the sweet stuff? I can tell you Mag has been 
living on the fat of the land ": — and John pro- 
ceeded to give a glowing account of his visit to 
Grantham. While he talked, Maggie indulged in 
a steady look at Miss Banks, whose attention was 
absorbed in the speaker. 

She was of the " fine animal " order ; with very 
white teeth, very red cheeks, and very black eyes ; 
dreadfully afflicted with a consciousness of her 
own charms^ and possessed of a pair of large red 
serviceable hands; but Maggie was pleased to 
observe her expression was far from forbidding or 
unpleasant ; for, thought she, " I cannot help 
fancying she will be Cousin John's wife," While 
Miss Banks very deliberately eyed " little Maggie," 
of whom she had heard so much, from head to 
foot, and decided that she was a poor, insignificant 
creature — almost plain — and that it was not pro- 
bable a fine young man like John Grey would be 
content with such a little chit when there were 
better articles to be had. Of course he would be 
a great catch for her^ penniless as she was. 
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John's description of Grantham roused a large 
amount of interest and curiosity. 

" What was Miss Grantham like?" 

" A stunner, / can tell you," replied John. " As 
tall as Miss Polly here ; as straight as an arrow ; 
and as fair as — oh ! as anything ; her hands looked 
as white, as soft, as a bit of down — and all spark- 
ling over with rings. I never saw such a heap. 
She was uncommon pleasant, and quite anxious 
for information about South Africa ; but just as I 
was about to tell her a lot, Mag, who I could see 
had been fidgety, or jealous, or something, said we 
were trespassing on her time, and jumped up — 
though I am sure the young lady would rather I 
should have stayed. Eh, Mag ?" 

" Perhaps so," said Maggie, prudently. 

" Law, Maggie ! and what did you do all day ?" 
asked Bell. 

" Oh ! I wrote letters and copied papers and 
practised, and walked and drove about." 

" A nice easy life, I'm sure," said Mrs. Grey. 

" And did you use to be all by yourself in the 
evenings ?" 

"Not she," put in John. "She used to spend 
them very agreeably with a thin fellow — a * snufF 
the moon' high and mighty swell !" 

"What! by their own selves.^" asked Miss 
Banks, horrified. 
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" No, no," said Maggie, laughing good-hu- 
mouredly ; " I used to go into tlie drawing-room 
every evening to play whist and Miss Grantham's 
accompaniments, and met the gentleman Cousin 
John means among the rest of the company." 

" And who were the company ?" 

Maggie gave a catalogue raiionnh of the people 
staying at Grantham. 

"My! The Earl of Torchester !" exclaimed 
Jemima. 

"He is quite young, isn't he?" asked Fred 
Banks. " I remember his coming of age. He is 
very rich ; quite a big swell." 

" And did the Earl ever speak to you ?" asked 
Miss Banks. 

"Oh, yes; I knew him before, in Paris. I used 
to think him like John." 

"Goodness, Maggie ! Why did you never 
name him before ?" 

" Why, Mag, you are as close as wax." 

"I suppose you knew Mr. What-d'ye-call-him 
in Paris, too?" 

" Wherever did Mrs. Berry pick up such 
people ?" chorussed the ladies of the femily and 
Cousin John. 

*' I scarcely know ; but Mr. Traffi>rd and Lord 
Torchester used to be at her receptions — parties, 
I mean." 

" And what is the Earl like ?" 
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" He is a plain, shy, good-natured young man, 
rather like John." 

It does not sound very like," said Miss Banks. 
I can't discover that Mr. John Grey is shy.' 
Or plain," added the subject of her remarks. 
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" I did not say so. Sir." 

** But you implied it. Til be hanged if you 
didn't." 

A noisy encounter of wits ensued ; after which 
Maggie had another cross-examination as to the 
habits of the aristocracy, which she went through 
satisfactorily under a running fire of " Upon my 
word, you have fallen on your feet." 

"What a lucky little thing you have been, 
Maggie !" 

" Sixty pounds a year for just doing nothing." 

** That is the worst of it. I should like to have 
more to do," said Maggie. 

"It is rather like being a servant, isn't it?" 
asked Miss Banks, with an air of simply asking 
for information. 

" It is," replied Maggie, calmly. " I only wish 
I had more definite service to perform." 

John said nothing, but he looked a little ex- 
ultingly at the fair Polly. He rose a few minutes 
after. "Come, governor," said he, "I want a 
smoke and a little quiet talk with you and Banks." 
And the three gentlemen retired. Nor were the 
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ladies dull in their absence. Mrs. Grey expatiated 
on the relative cost of housekeeping in town and 
country, while Maggie made herself amusing and 
instructive by an accurate description of the 
fashions at Grantham, of the dresses ordered by 
Miss Grantham for her visit to Llanelwy — of her 
jewels — of the Viscountess Brockhurst — and, 
above all, of the brilliant Marquise de Beauma- 
noir. Finally, when the gentlemen rejoined them, 
they had a round game, at which the spirits of the 
party rose to a high pitch. 

Time would fail to tell how Miss Banks de- 
clared John cheated, and tried to snatch his cards 
to prove herself right, and was in the wildest 
exultation and the lowest depths of despair ; how 
John accepted all this curiously expressed tribute 
to his powers of captivation with a rollicking air 
of superiority; how Maggie felt utterly extin- 
guished in the general hubbub (for Mr. Banks 
and Jemima were almost as noisy) ; how Cousin 
John at intervals would cry, "Hey, Mag, what 
are you and the governor about ?" just to keep 
her spirits from drooping — for he was determined, 
to quote his own thoughts, " to give her such a 
dose of Polly Banks as would put the thin horse- 
man and all the other filigree chaps at Grantham 
out of her head." 

The last act was a substantial supper, a liberal 
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allowance of Market Ditton ale, for which it was 
considered famous, some hot brandy-and-water, a 
spoonful or two in a wine-glass to each lady ; and 
the party, well pleased with themselves and each 
other, broke up. 

The succeeding Sunday was bright and dry. 
Mr. Grey, Fred Banks, and the ladies, went duly 
and properly to church ; but John luxuriated in 
his slippers till dinner-time. " You see," he ex- 
plained, with his usual candour, "I haven't a 
character to keep or to lose in Market Ditton ; if 
I had I'd be as regular at church as the parson." 

After church came the early dinner. A walk 
succeeded, when all paired off, for Bell elected, to 
remain at home, and Maggie appropriated her 
uncle's arm. It was a rural though flat country 
round Market Ditton, nevertheless pleasant, with 
neat cottages, orchards, and hedge-rows. 

Maggie thoroughly enjoyed her talk with her 
uncle ; their former sympathy and confidence 
flowed as freely into the old channels as though it 
had never been interrupted, and Uncle Grey im- 
parted to his affectionate listener, with unusual 
animation, that he had been asked to deliver a 
popular lecture on chemistry at the local literary 
and scientific institution; and as John approved 
the scheme he was going to do so. Then Uncle 
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Grey proceeded to describe the subject or subjects, 
and his intended treatment of the same, and 
Maggie continued deeply interested. 

John looked a little sulky when they returned. 
He had positively neglected Maggie for Miss 
Banks, and that provoking little monkey was so 
wrapped up in the governor's rigmaroles that she 
did not even seem to see it. However, the tone 
in which she replied to Bell's question, " Have you 
had a pleasant walk ?" by a sincere " Oh, delight- 
ful ! you can't think how pleasant," struck John 
as being too exaggerated. He therefore consoled 
himself with the conviction that the whole was a 
piece of acting ; but that in reality Mag was 
breaking her heart. The result of which was a 
reversal of his conduct, and from tea-time onwards 
he was most demonstrative to his cousin, and 
negligent of his father's fair guest. Miss Banks 
was alternately moody and boisterous, and Maggie 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. 

" I say, Mag," cried John, as they were bidding 
good-night, " what train shall we go up by to- 
morrow ?" 

" I am not going up to-morrow, John." 

" Come, nonsense. You know it's all settled. 
We were to go back together." 

" I do not know, indeed. I wrote to Miss 
Grantham to say I should stay here till Tuesday, 
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and Lady Dormer will not be back. I shall be 
all alone in that great house if I return to- 
morrow." 

" Don't let that trouble you," cried John. " I'll 
come and keep you company." 

" And then I do not know when I shall be able 
to come and see my uncle and aunt again ; so I 
have quite made up my mind, John, to stay till 
Tuesday." 

John said no more ; but a very angry, sullen 
cloud gathered on his brow, and an expression of 
ill-repressed wrath contracted his jaws. 

" Law, Mr. John," cried Miss Banks ; " you 
look as if you could eat us all without a grain of 
salt." Her loud but cheery voice turned the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. 

" You're going up to town to-morrow, aren't 
you ?" he asked. 

" I did intend going " 

" They'll be expecting you at home," said her 
brother. 

" Come along then. I'll take you up. We'll 
take the i .45. It's not express ; but we'll be in 
time for tea ; and your ma will give me a cup of 
tea, eh ?" 

" All right ! you shall have the tea and * sum- 
mut' with it," returned Miss Banks, frankly. 

" That's something like," cried John ; " no 
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shilly-shally nonsense. One would think you were 
my cousin, not Miss Margaret Grey." 

" Oh ! then I have not had the advantage of 
having been ^t Grantham." 

"Good-night, John," said Maggie, out of 
patience with his unreasonableness. Why should 
he expect her to be his bond slave ? And heartily 
did she that night thank " the Providence that 
shapes our ends" she had escaped the thraldom of 
the Grey family. She was far from ungrateful to 
them ; but to her sojourn in the tents of Kedar, 
which may be modernized into Beverly Street and 
Aunt Grey's jurisdiction, she looked back with 
sincere unmitigated horror. 

John did not " come right," as Bell termed it, 
up to the moment the Royal bus called to pick 
up the travellers next day. He was over-demon- 
strative — affectionately towards Miss Banks, wrath- 
fully towards Maggie. She was unmoved, but 
regretted that he was so self-willed and unreason- 
able. 

" I shall be at P Square on Wednesday and 

Thursday, John," she said, determined not to 
quarrel. " After that I am not sure." 

" Oh, ain*t you ? Looks very like asking me 
to call and make up, don't it ?" — to the company 
generally. 

" Rather," said Jemima. 
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'' Something/' added Bell. 

"Be sure you call before the missus comes 
back," put in Miss Banks. 

**I do not think we have anything to make 
up," said Maggie ; and John departed without so 
much as asking for a kiss. 

When Maggie reached P Square the next 

afternoon, she felt not a little satisfied to have left 
Aunt Grey and the girls behind her. If it was 
sad and dull to be alone, it was at least not irri- 
tating. She could think her own thoughts, unin- 
terrupted by petty questions and querulous com- 
mentaries, and the perpetual display of low motives 
and narrow tempers. Not that the class amid 
which her lot had been of late cast was morally 
much elevated above the one she had left ; but the 
springs of daily life were well oiled, and good 
breeding was at least " an outward and visible 
sign," even though the '^ inward and spiritual 
grace" had evaporated. 

"Letters for you, Miss," said Mr. Johnson, 
entering the drawing-room — he had not thought 
it necessary to open the door for the secretary — 
" and this card " — a foreign-looking piece of paste- 
board, bearing this inscription : " La Comtesse de 
Bragance," and underwritten " Mrs. Berry." 

F 2 
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"Oh, I am so sorry I did not see her !" ex- 
claimed Maggie aloud. 

" The lady said she would call again." 

" Do not go, Johnson. There is a letter from 
Miss Grantham, and probably directions for you." 
She glanced over the pages. " Yes, you are to go 
at once to Eastnor, and engage a house facing the 
sea, if possible on the Royal Esplanade. Miss 
Grantham says you know all that is required. 
She wishes it to be ready for her by the 7 th of 
February, as she will probably leave Llanelwy 
about the 8 th or 9th. Miss Grantham says she 
will require stabling for the ponies, a pair of 
carriage horses, and a couple of riding horses, but 
that she writes to Wheeler on this subject." 

"Very well. Miss. Now I thought I knew 
every place in England, watering or otherwise, 
but Eastnor sounds quite strange. Do you happen 
to know it. Miss ?" 

" Very little, Johnson ; it is quite a new place 
on the Sussex coast, but I believe growing into 
fashion. You must of course start from Water- 
loo. This lady " — pointing to the card — " would 
be able to tell more about it. If she calls this 
evening I will send for you, and you shall hear 
what she says." 

" Thank you. Miss ; for I feel all at sea." 

Maggie then proceeded to read Miss Grantham's 
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letter more deliberately. It was full, though hasty. 
Maggie had excuted all the commissions admirably. 
Nothing omitted. Llanelwy continued to be most 
amusing. Geoffrey TrafFord had arrived, but was 
going on to Ireland the day but one* after, to see 
the Giant's Causeway in bad weather. " Imagine 
what a provoking contradictory creature ! He 
asked me a good deal about Madame de Beau- 
manoir's visit, and told me that you had gone ont 
with the South African man the day he called. Pray 
don't go all the way with him, dear Miss Grey." 

*^Sir Hugh Erskine is still staying on. We 
are getting up a part of * Lucrezia Borgia.' I am 
prima donna^ but unfortunately Sir Hugh's voice is 
baritone ; so they are hunting up their set for a 
lover for me. Johnson must get a house at 
Eastnor. Lady Brockhurst and her brother, and 
Mrs. Stamer, and heaps of people they know, are 
going there till Easter. We are to live in the 
most primitive manner, and it will be charming. 
Pray go down there soon and have it all nice ; you 
have so much taste." 

The second letter was from Lady Dormer. 
She was so comfortable, and dear Lady Torchester 
was so kind, that she thought she would just stay 
where she was till Miss Grantham had decided 
about a house. Would Miss Grey write and let 
her know when anything was decided ? 
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So Mr. TrafFord had followed his beautiful 
kinswoman. Very natural. Just what might 
have been anticipated ; and, moreover, it implied 
breaking with that horrid Madame de Beaumanoir, 
whereat Maggie rejoiced. "Well, I suppose 
Miss Grantham will not be long Miss Grantham, 
et apres^ le deluge. I hope she will not tease him 
too much with that Sir Hugh Erskine." 
• "Mrs. Berry," said Johnson, breaking the 
thread of her thoughts. Maggie rose up quickly. 

Mrs. Berry, though pale and looking a little 
worn, was much the same as ever. She was well 
and suitably dressed too. 

" Oh, how glad I am to see you, dear Mrs. 
Berry !" cried Maggie, embracing her. 

" Ah yes, I thought you would be ; but times 
is sadly changed," said the erst blooming frisky 
widow. " My dear, I am a broken-hearted woman. 
How nice you are looking, and in such luck — 
how different from poor me! Of all the 
treacherous, designing, captivating ruffians that 
Count was the worst ! To think of his squander- 
ing my money in five months, and to put another 
woman in my place. It was enough to turn my 
hair grey in a single night, like poor Lord 
Byron's," and Mrs. Berry plunged into a long 
rambling narrative of the cruel treatment she had 
received and the frightful reverse of fortune she 
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had sustained. This was agreeably diversified by 
tea and buttered toast, sent up by the thoughtful 
Mr. Johnson. Maggie was even more pleased to 
see Mrs. Berry than she expected. Her familiar 
voice, and peculiar modes of phraseology trans- 
ported her listener back to P aris — enchanted Paris 
of last spring — before she knew in what the en- 
chantment consisted — before she had learned that 
she must dash away the cup of joy from her lips, 
and ever hereafter shut the eye and ear of memory 
to that with which it was most haunted. 

" And, dear Mrs. Berry, what are you doing 
now ? " asked Maggie, as she sat bes ide her former 
patroness, and held her hand in hers. 

" That's what I was coming to," said Mrs. Berry. 
" I declare, Maggie, it quite warms my heart to talk 
to you, and I can see you are downright glad to 
have me with you. Ah, Maggie, if I had taken 
your advice!" and she dropped a few tears. 
" Well, as I was saying, I have agreed to rent a 
furnished house from a friend at Eastnor, and let 
my rooms in the season ; and if I find I can make 
it pay rU buy up the concern ; my trustees will 
advance me the money, or indeed buy the house 
for me, so that the Count can't touch it ; and I 
want you to get some of the grandees you are 
amongst to give me a turn." 

" I did mention your plan to Lord Torchester 
and Miss Grantham." 
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" Lx>rd Torchester !" cried Mrs. Berry, inter- 
rupting her with great amazement. " You don't 
mean to say he has turned up again ? Now don't 
you go to refuse him a second time." 

" He will not give me an opportunity. I think 
he has forgotten he ever asked me. He is in love 
with Miss Grantham now," and Maggie proceeded 
to explain the relationship between them. 

" Well, well !" said Mrs. Berry, " the change- 
ableness and inconstancy of those men is just 
awful ! My dear, you would have been man and 
wife by this if it hadn't been for TrafFord — a deep 
designing, proud fellow as ever I came across, but, 
I must say, pleasant to talk to." 

" How large is your house, Mrs. Berry ? Miss 
Grantham wants one at Eastnor just now, and a 
number of fashionable people are going down next 
month. Would you mind telling Johnson about 
the place ? He is going down to-morrow, and 
knows nothing whatever of it." 

Johnson was summoned, and received many 
useful- hints. Mrs. Berry's own house was too 
small ; for as Johnson observed majestically, " we 
will want a dining-room and a drawing-room and 
a morning-room, at the least, and a private sitting- 
room, bed -room, and dressing-room for Miss 
Grantham herself; then," with a comprehensive 
wave of the hand towards Maggie, " there's my 
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lady and Miss Grey — and Mademoiselle, and my- 
self, and three or four more." 

"Law, my good man," cried Mrs. Berry, to 
Maggie's horror, "you needn't talk to me. I 
know all about what you must want ; it's not so 
long since I had a salon, and a salle a mangeVy and 
dressing-rooms, and all the rest of it, myself. 
No ; my place isn't big enough ; but No. 1 5, 
Royal Esplanade, is a fine corner house, and mine 
is No. 3, Esplanade Villas, quite handy. I 
could let a few upper bed-rooms to some of you, 
if you require them. You go in for No. 1 5 ; 
there are parties after it, but mention my name, 
and you'll get it for twelve guineas a week, and 
the cook in." 

An expression of bland but infinite contempt 
stole over Mr. Johnson's impassive features. A 
few more particulars, and stating that he was 
much obliged, Mr. Johnson retired. 

" What a nice polite man ! Quite the gentle- 
man. Ah, my dear ! what a come down for me 
to be talking about lodgings to such people !— =-and 
now — where were you staying when I called on 
Sunday ?" 

" Oh, with Uncle Grey." 

"What! and that aunt of yours, who used 
to wipe her shoes on you, in a manner of speak- 
ing ?" 
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"Even so," said Maggie, laughing; and pro- 
ceeded to describe the revival of the family for- 
tunes since the return of the eldest son, frequently 
interrupted by Mrs. Berry's exclamations of 
•"Well, Tm sure!" and "I never!" 

" Now, my dear, I tell you what. I believe the 
young man is in love with you, and I believe he 
was at the bottom of your refusing that nice, 
elegant young nobleman. Well, well, there's no 
accounting for taste — but " 

Here the "respectable young woman," who 
acted as general servant under the antiquated 
female in charge of the mansion, entered, and said, 

"A gentleman for you. Miss." 

" Law ! my dear, who can it be ?" cried Mrs. 
Berry. Her question was answered by the almost 
immediate entrance of Cousin John. 

"I did not expect to see you to-night," said 
Maggie, rising and holding out her hand. " Mrs. 
Berry, my cousin, Mr. John Grey." 

"Very pleased to see you, I am sure. Sir. I 
have often heard of you, but I never thought we 
should meet." 

" Thank ye," said John, still surly. " Yes, 
Miss Maggie, I thought I would just come and 
look after you a bit ; there's no knowing what 
this young lady would be up to if she was left to 
herself," he added to Mrs. Berry. 
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" Ah ! you needn't talk to me ! Were we not 
like sisters for nearly two years ? And a sweeter, 
steadier girl — oh ! you needn't shake your head, 
Margaret ; I'll say it before your face and behind 
your back-^never walked, and I don't care who 
the other is." 

" She's an obstinate little devil, anyhow," said 
John, relaxing. The fact was, John had travelled 
up to town the day before and supped at Mrs. 
Banks's, in so great a fury with Maggie, that he 
was rather too demonstrative to Miss Polly, and 
now began to think he had better make all safe 
with his cousin, before he trusted himself again in 
the society of her rival. 

"Now, John," said Maggie, pleasantly, "you 
have not the smallest reason to find fault with 
me. 

" Come," said Mrs. Berry, with an air of kindly 
chiding, " you two has had a quarrel — that's plain 
to see ; and you are right down miserable, the 
pair of you. Why are you such fools as not to 
kiss and make it up.? Ah! if you had gone 
through the troubles I have, you wouldn't be so 
ready to throw away happiness." 

" I am sure I ain't," cried John ; " but Mag is 
aggravating." 

" Don't be a silly," retorted Mrs. Berry. 
"Haven't I heard of Cousin John, till — not 
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knowing you — I was sick of the subject ? And 
when poor Lord Torchester begged and prayed to 
be let come to my elegant parties in the Champs 
Elysees there, didn't she say, * Do ask him, Mrs. 
Berry, he is so like Cousin John ?' And then I 
never could make out why she refused him. No 
matter." 

" Refused him ! — refused the Earl of Tor- 
chester ?" almoit shouted John, in utter astonish- 
ment. 

" Pray, Mrs. Berry, do not talk so ! You do 
not remember things rightly ; you have had so 
much trouble since. Pray say no more,'* urged 
Maggie earnestly. 

" Well, Maggie, you may say what you like ; 
the Earl did ask you and you refused — I'll take 
my Bible oath of it." 

John gave a low whistle, and stood up on the 
hearth-rug. 

" That was a chance, Mag ! And pray, mum," 
to Mrs. Berry, "as you seem to know so much 
about this young woman's proceedings, did she 
refuse a tall thin fellow, called TraflTord, as 
well?" 

Maggie laughed out loud, and Mrs. Berry 
replied unhesitatingly, " Lord bless you, no. 
TrafFord was no friend of your cousin's ; he was 
a proud cool hand, as might go in for a countess 
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in her own right. He and Maggie could never 
agree." 

" Hum," said Cousin John, and fell into deep 
reflection. 

"Mrs. Berry, and John," said Maggie with 
much earnestness, " I do beg of you, you will never 
speak of this again. It was a piece of boyish folly 
on the part of Lord Torchester, which he has 
forgotten, and I particularly wish it not to be 
known to Miss Grantham." 

" I'm sure it shan't cross my lips again," said 
Mrs. Berry with a knowing smile, as though con- 
scious of having used her knowledge judiciously. 
She then plunged into a history of her own wrongs. 
John was silent, and then, to Maggie's great re- 
lief, offered to see Mrs. Berry home. She was 
only in town for a little business, she said, and 
was to return to Eastnor the next day, where 
she hoped to see Maggie shortly. 

"I'm coming to talk to you to-morrow," re- 
marked John to his cousin. 

"Then pray come early, for I do not want 
any one in the evening, except indeed Mrs. 
Berry." 

The next morning brought a letter and a list of 
commissions from Lady Dormer, with a few in 
addition to be executed for Lady Torchester. 
Maggie was well pleased to be out and occupied. 
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but she felt she dared not stir till John had paid 
his promised visit, which, for some undefined 
reason, she partly dreaded. She hoped he would 
not be late, and while she hoped he came. 

" How that woman talks !" was his first remark, 
having exchanged greetings. " But she is not a 
bad sort of a female — and deuced sharp. I wonder 
how that French fellow managed to take her in." 

" Her shrewdness is very narrow. Poor Mrs. 
Berry ! I am quite fond of her," returned Maggie, 
sighing. A long pause, during which John stood 
looking in deep thought at the fire. Finally, 
thrusting in with his foot an obtruding angle of 
coal, he turned to his companion and spoke 
abruptly : 

"I say, Mag, why did you refuse this big 
swell r 

" Oh ! because he did not— could not — have 
known his own mind There, I wish you would 
not talk about it." 

" Yes, but I want to know. Come now, Mag, 
tell the truth ; was it any hankering after me ?" 

" Not in the least, John" — ^with uncompromis- 
ing steadiness. 

"What? You didn't care a straw about me 
then ?" 

" No, I was always fond of you, but I was not 
in love with you^ if that is what you mean," said 
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Maggie, colouring deeply and praying for de- 
liverance from this dreadful moment. 

" Then do you mean to say you don't care 
about me now ? — »that you don't intend to marry 
me ?" 

Yes, John," she replied faintly. 
Do you mean to tell me you didn't see / in- 
tended to marry you ? I went out that I might 
marry you, and I came home to marry you. You 
must have known it right well." 

" Yes, John," the tears almost brimming over, 
" I have been afraid you did think of me in this 
way, and indeed — indeed, I always tried to show 
you how I really felt, but you would not under- 
stand it. I am so grieved." 

" But look h^re, Mag," cried John, still not 
understanding it, and sitting down beside her; 
" ain't you the silliest little goose in London to 
hesitate ? Now, without vanity, where will you 
get such another offer } You have scarcely a 
friend in the world. It is all very well just now, 
but Miss Grantham may marry any day, and 
where will you be } Then, I can offer you a good 
home. I am a rising man ; I feel it — I know it ! 
I might have nearly any girl I liked. Many a one 
would say I ought to look higher ; but I love you, 
little Mag; I always did. 'Pon my soul it's 
astonishing how much I love you ! Come now ; 
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don't be cantankerous ; just hear reason. Make 
up your mind to marry me this day month, and 
ril take a double passage in the Star of Hope. She's 
to sail on the loth of March. If you're not what 
they call ' in love ' with me, you'll be ever so fond 
of me when we are married." 

" Oh John ! dear John ! it is quite out of the 
question ! I am too fond of you as a brother to 
like you in any other way. Do go away, and 
don't think any more about me." 

" Now that's all humbug ! And remember, I 
am not going to stand anything of the sort. I 
don't mean to go back to South Africa without a 
wife — that I've made up my mind to ; and if you 
will not have me I know who will." 

"If you mean Miss Banks, I really think you 
might do worse. She may talk a little fast, but 
she seems to me frank and kind." 

" I shan't make her half so good a husband as 
I should you, and I always looked to you for a 
wife. It's very hard, Mag, very hard, to be so 
disappointed!" — and Maggie, touched by this bit 
of pathos, felt guilty and broken-hearted. She 
could not speak, and John went on lashing himself 
into a rage. " So Polly Banks is good enough for 
the likes of me ? Very well ! I'll go and ask her 
this very day, and then see where you'll be ! You 
can't whistle me back. You'll repent this; and 
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for all you are so fine and disinterested, it's my 
belief that you are *in love' after your fashion 
with some other fellow." 

" You are unjust and unkind. You have no 
right to say such a thing. You think too much 
of yourself." 

"Oh I do, do I ? Well, good morning to you !" 
And the irate and painfully surprised John turned 
and went away in a rage. 



VOL. III. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Eastnor was at once old and new. It occu- 
pied two sides of a craggy angle, hardly high 
enough to be dignified with the name of clifF. 
Beneath the eastern and loftier portion nestled an 
irregular village of fishermen's cottages, with pic- 
turesque red-tiled roofs, interspersed with a few 
better but very old-fashioned houses, which was 
all of accommodation the place could boast for 
.strangers, eight or ten years previously. How- 
ever, a rich railway magnate had by some curious 
involvement of circumstances become the possessor 
of a stretch of sandy common which sloped to the 
sea on the western side, and here he erected a 
Royal Esplanade, a Royal Hotel of massive 
design, after Pugin (a long way), and a garden, 
with an erection like a gigantic umbrella for the 
accommodation of a German band, which was 
intermittent in its attendance, owing to the un- 
certain nature of the subsidies. 

Thus old and new Eastnor turned their backs 
on each other. For some occult reason Cockneys 
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had not yet found out the place, but the dowager 
Duchess of St. Perigord, who was very much out 
of health and depressed — "derangement of the 
nervous system," said Sir Saville Row — really a 
severe course of breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and 
suppers, and a little too free an application of 
phlebotomy to her pocket by an ill-judged pur- 
chase of railway shares under the direction of the 
above-mentioned magnate — the Duchess, we say, 
was induced, by the loan, rent-free, of a house on 
the Esplanade, to try the restorative breezes of 
Eastnor. It was during her stay there that the 
remarkable recovery in the Wessex and East 
Anglia scrip took place, which saved more firms 
from smashing than was generally known. Her 
Grace consequently returned to town in high health 
and spirits, quite eloquent as to the life-giving 
nature of Eastnor air, about the capital fish to be 
had for a mere song, the delightful fishing-boats, 
and the primitive charm of old Eastnor. Every 
one in her Grace's set was talked to, and a very 
fair reputation established for Eastnor. Still it 
did not make rapid progress, and was still suffi- 
ciently free from vulgar notoriety to be somewhat 
attractive on that score. 

When Maggie and Lady Dormer arrived, they 
found the judicious Johnson had engaged the very 
corner house indicated by Mrs. Berry. It was a 
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mansion of brown paper consistency and im- 
posing dimensions. Nevertheless when Maggie 
looked around on the scanty and not over luxu- 
rious furniture, she thought of Grantham, and 
wondered how its mistress would support such 
a state of things in this temporary abode. After 
much consultation with Johnson, who was glad to 
find our young lady's secretary " so knowledge- 
able" on such subjects, they managed, with the 
help of a local upholsterer, who lent out his stock 
to oblige visitors at something like a hundred per 
cent, with plants and ferns, and a few orna- 
ments, to make the house cheerful and even 
seemly before the arrival of the mistress. 

At last, after two disappointments, she came. 

Maggie felt as if new life and warmth had 
been suddenly infused into the household by her 
presence. 

It was a cold raw February evening when she 
reached Eastnor, and the ambitious little place was 
far from looking its best. Maggie, however, had 
grand fires made up, and all the new periodicals 
set forth, and views of Eastnor, and a fair supply 
of novels at hand; so when the fair princess 
'arrived everything looked comfortable. 

" My dear Miss Grey, I am so glad to see 
you !" — a kind little kiss on her forehead — " and 
how nice and comfortable you have made every- 
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thing — quite homelike. Do you know I am so 
pleased to be here, though it is a bleak-looking 
place ? — and I have quantities to tell you. Lady 
Brockhurst has arrived?" 

" Yes ; the day before yesterday, I think.** . 

" Do you know who is with her ?*' 

" Not in the least." 

" Now, remember, you are to be in the draw- 
ing-room every evening ; we cannot get on 
without you — cards or music, you are quite in- 
dispensable." 

Miss Grantham was evidently in high spirits 
and good humour, and her kindness was so un- 
varying that Maggie began to be assured and at 
home, even in the goodly company which quickly 
rallied round the heiress. 

The very evening Miss Grantham had arrived, 
as the three ladies were sipping their tea after a 
somewhat late dinner. Lady Brockhurst and Cap- 
tain Neville were announced. 

The gay and enterprising little Viscountess had 
wrapped herself in furs and ran across from the 
opposite corner of the Esplanade, escorted by her 
brother. 

" Here I am, my dear Miss Grantham, to have 
a little gossip. Is it not delightful to be able to 
go in and out without any fuss or trouble ?" 
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" Charming ! So glad to see you. Had you a 
pleasant sojourn at the Loughtons'?" 

" Pretty well — rather slow. Oh, Mrs. Lough- 
ton has a brother or somebody quartered some- 
where in Ireland, who met your favourite relative, 
GeofFrey TrafFord, the other day at the house of 
some old general who has a craze for making a 
railway through the Caucasus to Teheran, or 
some such place, and Mr. TrafFord talks of ac- 
companying him on a surveying expedition next 
month." 

** I should not be in the least surprised at any- 
thing GeofF TrafFord does," said Miss Grantham 
languidly ; and the conversation flowed on other 
subjects, in which Maggie took little or no in- 
terest. 

" I hate that woman !" said Miss Grantham, 
energetically, as she bade Maggie good-night. 

"What, Lady Brockhurst?" cried Maggie in 
amazement. " I thought you liked her so much." 

" I used when I was more of a child. She 
thinks she can always patronise me, but I find I 
can stand alone and rival her, all captivating as 
she is. I really did believe in her once, and thought 
her devoted to me, but if she thinks I am to be a 
follower of hers or of any one, she is very much 
mistaken. And then she is so mean. Ah, I will 
tell you all about everything to-morrow. I am 
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quite tired, and I do not intend to be bored with 
Lady Brockhurst every evening. Good-night, 
my dear Miss Grey/* 

Maggie retired, pondering deeply the intricacies 
of a life so different from all her original ex- 
periences. If Miss Grantham hated Lady Brock- 
hurst, why did she forsake her own beautiful home 
to bivouac in this bleak place, for the avowed 
purpose of being near the object of her hatred ? 
After all, the differences lay in the outer husk; 
the inner springs were just the same as those which 
moved Aunt Grey and Polly Banks and Cousin 
John — poor honest, conceited, simple Cousin John 
— about whom she could not bear to think. So 
pondering, but far from arriving at any conclusion, 
Maggie fell asleep. 

" This is really a very comfortable little cup- 
board," said Miss Grantham when she joined 
Maggie next morning in the study, which she had 
improvised out of one of the bedrooms. " And 
you really have the manuscript there ? Well, I 
shall try and get on with it, I may manage it better 
here than at Grantham, and I shall put Lady Brock- 
hurst in it. Did you hear what she said about 
Geoffrey last night, just to worry me ? Come, 
sit down here. Miss Grey — what is your name ? — 
Maggie, I think your South ^African cousin called 
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you. I shall call you Maggie. You really are 
quite a little jewel ; you are so quiet and capable ; 
and oh, I do think you are true, for I begin to 
feel, rather than see, that people are very false 
and hollow. Don't you think so ?" 

" No," said Maggie, thoughtfully. " The 
generality are cold and selfish. I think if the 
greater number were false, as some say, the world 
could not go on." 

"Well, Llanelwy was delightful. Little Alf 
St. Lawrence was so amusing — and devoted to me 
from the first ; and a Spaniard, a Conde di Mon- 
tiero, quite a change from the rest, so grave and 
serious — he fell in love with me too, or seemed 
to do so. Then Sir Hugh Erskine, who was very 
cool and reserved at first, tried hard to make me 
make the first advances, and was quite aux petits 
soins with Lady Brockhurst ; but at last he gave 
in, after I had found fault with his singing and 
recommended him not to sing his best song any 
more. Oh, it was great fun ! Lady Brockhurst 
could not forgive me. She tried to make me lose 
my temper, and very nearly succeeded ; then she 
used to play my accompaniments and pretend to 
break down, and put me out — so mean and un- 
ladylike. If we are to be enemies, let it be open 
gallant warfare. However, one of the Miss Stamers, 
sweet girls, who were staying there, played very 
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well, and I yvas soon independent of that little 
viper of a Viscountess. By-the-by, we must find 
a house for Mrs. Stamer. She only wants a small 
one ; she is not rich. I promised to look out for 
one. Well, just as Sir Hugh and I became great 
friends — and he really can be charming ; I think 
I could have fallen in love with him, only that — 
but no matter," said Miss Grantham, ' interrupting 
herself. " Just as Sir Hugh was beginning to be 
looked upon as my .cavalier, and the Spaniard 
showed symptoms of despair, Geoff TrafFord ar- 
rived. The first evening he came Lady Hillshire, 
our hostess, occupied him a good deal. I was 
curious to see them meet, for you know Geoflfrey 
was desperately in love with her eight or nine 
years ago, when she was Miss Herbert ; I believe 
they were engaged, but she threw him over shame- 
fully for the' Marquis, who is dreadfully ugly. 
He has been a wanderer ever since — Geoflfrey, I 
mean. I could see that he didn't give her a 
thought. Oh, Maggie, he was watching me all 
night ! and looking so grave and stern — just as I 
remember him long ago, when he used to scold 
Torchester and myself. Of course this made rtie 
flirt outrageously with Sir Hugh." 

" Did it V ejaculated Maggie, deeply interested, 
and partially, only partially, understanding Miss 
Grantham's motives. 
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" Yes, of course. The next day Geoffrey was 
constantly with me, but I managed to be very 
amiable to Sir Hugh. So in the evening, GeofF 
contrived to have a little talk with me privately; 
he began about Madame de Beaumanoir, and found 
out that I drove her to the station, and then — oh, 
I think we talked of you ; I forget what he said, 
but it's no matter. Next he said, with the sort of 
grave smile and stern look in the eyes — don't you 
know it ? — ' Margaret, we have been such friends 
that you must let me lecture you. My dear girl, I 
wish you would not make yourself so remarkable, 
nor allow Erskine to assume the sort of right to 
you he does. I should be sorry to believe you 
entertained a serious thought of him, yet he is a 
sort of fellow it will be difficult to shake 'ofF. 
Promise me you will be a little more general in ac- 
cepting attentions, and all that sort of thing.' I 
laughed and chaffed, and I think I succeeded in 
vexing him, for nothing would induce him to re- 
main, and so he is gone to Ireland, and hardly 
bade me good-bye. Ah, Maggie, little friend, I 
have a glimpse of the light at last ! Geoffrey, the 
cold, careless impassive, Geoffrey, is jealous." 

" But he is gone away," said Maggie, unable to 
feel that Miss Grantham's hopes were quite justi- 
fiable. 

" Yes, but only to Ireland ; it is a proof of his 
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feelings that he could not bear to stay. Now I 
* have trusted you rarely/ Maggie. Never betray 
this weakness or folly of mine — no, it is not weak- 
ness or folly either to be so fond of Geoffrey 
TrafFord. And I must speak to some one. 
Now, what have j<?« been doing ?" 

But Maggie had little to tell, and suppressed 
the best or most important part. " And so Geoff 
Trafford's elegant hostess is down here and let- 
ting lodgings, poor thing. How shamefully that 
husband of hers has treated her ! Come, we will 
go and see her to-day, or rather her house. Per- 
haps it may suit Mrs. Stamer." 

And it did suit, to Maggie's great joy ; so poor 
Mrs. Berry, whose natural aptitude for business 
developed rapidly in her altered circumstances, 
began to reap some benefit from her "venture" 
sooner than she expected. 

But Miss -Grantham was more occupied than 
ever. A deep but unspoken rivalry existed be- 

m 

tween her and the Viscountess ; they were always 
trying to outdo each other in new schemes of 
pleasure, new toilettes, new fascinations. Eastnor 
was so near town that famous members of their 
society frequently ran down for two or three days 
on their way north, south, east, or west. 

Then, after a mile or two of flat, low-lying 
land, with spare hedges and melancholy trees, their 
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heads bent in the opposite direction to the pre- 
vailing winds, a pretty undulating country showed 
itself, with valleys, and woods, and an obliging 
ruin or two, a few civilised gentlemen's places, 
various suitable objects for a morning's ride if the 
season was too early for picnics. More members 
of the " upper ten" found Eastnor not so bad a 
place to vegetate in, till Easter, which was early 
that year. So after a few scattered hours given to 
her once favourite literary scheme. Miss Grantham 
gave it up, begging Maggie to go on with it so 
far as she had made notes of her intentions, and 
then they would see what was to be done. 

Maggie consequently found herself much more 
of a companion to Lady Dormer than secretary to 
her niece. 

It was a constant though scarce acknowledged 
source of mortification to her that, though in- 
variably kind, and, at those rare times when they 
were alone together, utterly confidential respecting 
herself and every one else. Miss Grantham would 
seem to forget her existence for days together. 
The Misses Stamer, pretty, well-bred, common- 
place girls, were, with their mother, the devoted 
adherents and admirers of the Limeshire heiress. 
Nothing but the force of good manners preserved 
their homage from becoming fulsome and abject. 
Miss Grantham, loyal, simple, utterly spoiled, and 
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believing in herself with an absolute faith almost 
sad to see, accepted the curious conglomerate of 
self-interest, grasping ambition, and the spurious 
liking which arises from the gratification of these 
tendencies, offered to her by the needy but well- 
born widow and her daughters, as purest ore, and 
returned it tenfold, with a degree of enthusiastic 
patronage most profitable to the recipients. 

They were bitter foes to the Viscountess, though 
included in all her parties, and never failed to add 
fuel to Miss Grantham's rather unreasoning dis- 
like of the small peeress, merely to prove their 
ardent partisanship with their dear friend. 

Maggie, a quiet looker-on, saw most of the 
gamie, and with deep regret. She feared the con- 
stant adulation, the perpetually feeding of Miss 
Grantham's unhealthy craving for excitement and 
admiration, would, if unchecked, swallow up and 
efface her many noble and lovable qualities. 

These were not very bright days to little Mag- 
gie. She was much alone, and felt a very un- 
necessary item in the household ; but books and 
music helped her, and she often stole away to 
comfort Mrs. Berry with a quiet chat about the 
glories of the past. 

" I cannot help thinking, Mrs. Berry," she said 
one afternoon, as they were having a cup of tea in 
the widow's downstairs parlour, " I cannot help 
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thinking that you are happier and better than you 
used to be." 

" Happy !" replied Mrs. Berry, indignantly. 
" A pretty sort of happiness, after the life and the 
company I have been used to. But I will say that 
I don't seem to have the time to think about it, 
and I am a little proud of my house; it's the 
tidiest and cleanest in the place; the Honourable 
Mrs. Stamer says it is a pleasure to have a chop 
here. I am sure I am glad of it, for they have 
nothing else. Between you and me and the post, 
I don't think they have much money, and it is a 
pity, for a nicer spoken lady than the Honourable 
Mrs. S. I never met. But she's sharp. Well, 
you can't blame her, and if she does dispute a 
scuttleful of coals it's done civil and pleasant; but 
she is not what you'd call a profitable lodger. I 
am sure they live more at your young lady's than 
here. But I am not one of the greedy sort. Still 
I do look for my profits, and people can't expect 
scuttlefuls at the same rate as tons. And now tell 
me, do you never hear from that fine young man, 
your cousin ? You could have him for the 
taking." 

*' Well, I do not mean to take him. I am sure 
you ought not to advocate matrimony." 

" My dear, it is quite another pair of shoes. I 
had money, plenty to have kept me comfortable 
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all the days of my life, if I hadn't been just 
deluded ; but you — you haven't sixpence to bless 
yourself with, and yet you go on refusing the best 
of offers !" 

" Now, dear Mrs. Berry, be accurate. I never 
had but one, and it would have been cruel to have 
accepted that one." 

" I declare to goodness, Maggie, it would vex a 
saint to hear you t^lk. Suppose you had married 
the Earl — there, you'd have been in the height of 
splendour, and perhaps taking me for your com- 
panion ; for, to do you justice, you are not the 

> 

sort to turn your back on a friend." 

" And to do you justice," said Maggie, taking 
her hand, " you are too genuinely English not to 
prefer honest, hard, but free labour to the smooth 
idling slavery of companionship." 

" Lor, Maggie ! you don't mean to say you are 
a slave to Miss Grantham.^" 

" Far, far from it. She is all kindness, and I 
have only too little to do ; but I think I should 
prefer the hardest work in a little home of my 



own." 



C( 



Now aint you contradictory, Maggie ! There 
you turn up your nose at matrimony, and in the 
next breath talk of a home of your own." 

" Turn up my nose at matrimony ?" cried 
Maggie, with some warmth. "I do nothing of 
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the kind. To love some good man heartily and 
marry him, is about the happiest lot I can imagine 
for a woman. But even with this view, my kind 
friend, I do not see the sense of accepting copper 
while you have a chance of getting silver, for if 
silver is a necessity to you, copper will never 
supply its place." 

" Well, Maggie, I don't pretend to understand 
you when you talk fine. All I know is that half 
a loaf is better than no bread." 

" That depends," said Maggie, sagely. " There 
is a half loaf that won't digest" 

" Never mind, dear, have another cup, and tell 
me what you do of an evening." 

" Oh, at present we are very busy rehearsing 
for the concert that is to be given for the Eastnor 
Lifeboat and Marine Institution." 

"Lor! I have heard of that Tell me all 
about it" 

" Well, Miss Grantham and Lady Brockhurst 
and Mrs. McGrabbit, the rich City lady who has 
the villa, have made up their minds to give a con- 
cert in the great room of the Royal Hotel. Miss 
Grantham, the Viscountess, and Miss Mary Stamer, 
are to be the singers, with a Mr. Fitzalan, from 
London. Then the choir of St Winifred's will 
assist. I am to play the accompaniments for the 
songs, and I am dreadfully frightened." 
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" Pooh, my dear ! You will do first-rate. You 
always were a dab at music — and I gave you every 
chance I could." 

" You did indeed, Mrs. Berry." 

" Ah, my dear ! I ought to be in Paris receiv- 
ing the Court grandees — if everyone had their 
rights. I will say that if that unfortunate, un- 
happy man, the Count, had not been so wrapped 
up in his politics and the rights of his * Henri 
Cinq,' things might have been very different. But 
oh ! he behaved shameful to me. Must you 
go?" 

" Yes, I must indeed — but I will come soon 
again." 

The concert spoken of in the foregoing conver- 
sation had been the supreme occupation of the last 
ten days, and promised to continue all-engrossing 
for as many more. There had been a sudden and 
spasmodic attempt on the part of the learned pro- 
fessions, Law, Physic, Divinity, to improve the 
occasion of such wealthy and distinguished com- 
pany being at Eastnor during rather stormy 
weather, to recruit the funds of the Life Boat and 
Marine Hospital Institution. The doctor, the 
lawyer, and an energetic single-breasted young 
incumbent (we allude to his coat, not his con- 
science), of the modern mediaeval church of St. 
Winifred — a marvel of coloured bricks and paint 
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— formed themselves into a deputation to ask the 
patronage of Lady Brockhurst and Miss Grant- 
ham, in addition to that of Mrs. McGrabbit, 
whose more permanent importance the priest of 
St. Winifred's durst not despise. Lady Brock- 
hurst was out when " tke deputation" called, and 
Miss Grantham was at home. The heiress was 
abundantly civil, and quite interested ; promised 
them all sorts of help in the concert or " recita- 
tion" — as the clergyman modestly termed it — 
which the members of his choir proposed to give, 
and sent them on their way rejoicing. 

*' Of course," said Miss Grantham to Maggie, 
" they went to that little viper of a Viscountess 
first ; but I will show where the real help is to 
come from." 

Naturally, the concert, like most other matters, 
became a source of rivalry; none the less deep 
because veiled under an appearance of working in 
harmony for the same excellent object. To one 
condition, however. Miss Grantham adhered firmly : 
unless Benedict himself could be induced to come 
down, no one sa\'e Maggie should play her accom- 
paniments; and to her sovereign will the rest 

As the icnp<Htant evening approached the ex- 
dtement becanae more intense ; and when Johnny 
HtzabO) tbe lenowned singti^ man of dieir set. 
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and Sir Hugh Erskine, promised to come down 
and give their valuable services, enthusiasm touched 
its highest point. Even Maggie caught the in- 
fection, and almost lost sight of her fears. Fortu- 
nately for her, the principal bass at St. Winifred's, 
and a melancholy baritone, would perform on the 
violin and the violoncello ; so, with Miss McGrab- 
bit on the piano, they were to form the orchestral 
accompaniment to a quartette, which was to be the 
grand effort of the evening. 

" Mademoiselle" demanded her secretary, at an 
early hour on the eventful day. Cecile lifted up 
hands and eyes at her lady's energy as she sum- 
moned Maggie. 

" I have such a heap of letters this morning," 
exclaimed Miss Grantham. " Everyone seems at- 
tracted by the fame of our concert. Fancy Tor- 
chester coming ! who never could make out the 
difference between ^ Rule Britannia ' and the 
* British Grenadiers.' I fancy he is glad of an 
excuse to make up with me, for he sulked shame- 
fully at Llanelwy — and that great heavy Colonel 
Molyneux is coming with him; and dear little 
Alfred St. Lawrence. But, Maggie, is it not 
strange — among all these," pointing to a quantity 
of freshly-opened letters, " not a word, not a trace, 
of Geoff Trafford? It is quite — more than a 
month since he disappeared, and no one knows 

H 2 
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anything of him. Mr. Bolton even writes to me for 
news; and he and GeofFare almost always en rapport. 
He could not have started to make that railway 
without some adieux or preparations. Is it not 
odd ? — wretched ?" 

Miss Grantham had' not mentioned TrafFord 
for a long time ; and Maggie was glad of it — she 
knew not why, except for a dim but deep con- 
viction that bitter disappointment awaited the 
friend she valued so much, should her feelings 
towards that ungrateful wanderer continue the 
same. 

"Mr. TrafFord will appear when least ex- 
pected," she said. 

"It would be extremely difficult for him to 
appear when he is not expected," returned Miss 
Grantham, smiling. " Ah ! my dear little friend, 
I fear I am foolish, and perhaps undignified — but 
I cannot help it. Now tell me, is your dress all 
right? The Brockhurst faction must not over- 
shadow us. Our bouquets will not arrive till the 
5.30 train ; and I dare say Torchester will arrive 
with them." 

The hours flew quickly past, and that fixed for 
the concert drew near. Lady Brockhurst was to 
assemble the performers at her house for some 
slight refreshment previous to the entertain- 
ment, but en revanche Miss Grantham was to 
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receive all at a grand supper when it was over. 

Maggie was tired before it was time to dress ; 
and hearing from one of the housemaids that Lord 
Torchester and another gentleman were in the draw- 
ing-room, gladly sat down for a few minutes in 
her own chamber before beginning her toilette. 
She had hardly got half through that operation 
before a message from Miss Grantham reached 
her, requesting that she would be ready in the 
drawing-room in good time, as she herself had 
been detained. 

Maggie, however, finished her dressing at 
her leisure, knowing the probable duration of 
Miss Grantham's, and then, stealing a glance of 
shy approval at herself in the glass, took her red 
bournous over her arm, and went downstairs. 

The drawing-room was lit up, but empty, save 
for a gentleman in morning dress, who was stand- 
ing by the fire reading one of the evening papers, 
which had just come in. 

His back was to Maggie, but it was not neces- 
sary for her to see his face; for with infinite sur- 
prise, and an instant or two of wild heart beating 
she recognised Mr. TrafFord. He did not hear 
her enter, and she stood a moment, feeling awk- 
.ward and irresolute. She had nearly turned to 
steal away, when TrafFord suddenly threw down 
his paper and looked full at her. He, too, seemed 
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rather surprised when his eyes fell on the graceful little 
figure before him ; for Maggie was en grande tenue 
in a soft white crapy dress, festooned with rosettes 
erf black ribbon and lace. The pretty sloping 
shoulders shown, and a jet necklet round her 
throat. Her hair was rolled into a coronet, with- 
out any ornament; and the only bit of colour 
about her was a bouquet of bright flowers where the 
folds of her dress were crossed upon the bosom. 
She was far from being a beautiful girl, but there 
was a wonderful charm of grace and tranquillity 
about her face and form — a sad tenderness about 
her mouth in repose ; a sweet merriment in its 
dimples when she laughed. She was looking pale, 
too ; as if languid and fatigued. Yes ; she was 
far from being brilliant or beautiful ; yet, when 
TrafFord's eyes fell upon her, he was startled by 
the sudden vivid joy that shot through him. Nor 
could he keep it from speaking in his face, how- 
ever he might control his voice. No ; do what he 
would, he could not uproot this boyish, unreason- 
able weakness, this unconquerable folly. 

"So, Miss Grey, I have arrived in time for 
some wonderful celebration. Are you one of the 
performers ?" While he spoke he held her hand 
and seemed to drink in every atom of her face and 
figure with his deep dark eyes, all aglow with un- 
mistakable pleasure; but Maggie only coloured 
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for a moment and withdrew her hand coolly ; the 
deep resentment and disappointment she had 
undergone on finding that he had in some way- 
betrayed their drive in the Bois de Boulogne 
steeled her against him; nay, taken in conjunction 
with that, his look and manner were offensive. 

" I have a very humble part," she said quietly. 
" Miss Grantham must have been very greatly 
surprised to see you." 

TrafFord paused a moment before replying. 
The quick instinct of an ardent sympathetic nature 
detected a change in her voice, an indefinable 
something in her manner, which it had not before. 
She had always been quiet and composed with 
him, even repellent at times ; yet there had ever 
beep an echo of kindness in her voice, an almost 
hidden tremor at times, suggesting ideas of 
reciprocity, that nearly drove him across the 
Rubicon of prudence, beyond which he once 
thought reason, self-respect, and the laws of 
society forbade him to pass. Now there was the 
ring as of cold strength in her tone, the com- 
posure as of indifference in her manner. 

" I do not think Miss Grantham knows I am 
here," said TrafFord, as these thoughts flashed 
through his brain and watching Maggie carefully. 
" I met Torchester going to dress as I was leaving 
the hotel, and that was the first I heard of the 
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gathering here. I have been cruising about with 
a friend of mine who is yachting mad, but not 
finding it an agreeable pastime in February, 
I made him put me ashore at Southampton 
this morning, and came on here to look you 
up." 

" I will let Miss Grantham know you are here," 
said Maggie, who was putting on her gloves with 
great care. 

" It is quite unnecessary," replied TrafFord, feel- 
ing the change in her manner more and more. 
" She will be here in a few minutes." 

" Still I will tell her," persisted Maggie, feeling 
it awkward, imprudent, nay, impossible, to re- 
main alone with the offender ; and throwing her 
bournous over a chair she left the room, and 
running hastily upstairs tapped at Miss Grantham's 
door. 

" Come in," rather sharply uttered. 

"Well, what is it?" asked the heiress, who 
was standing before a long glass, having the last 
touches put to a grand toilette of black velvet 
crape and bugles, with ornaments of black enamel 
and diamonds. 

" Do you know Mr. TrafFord is in the drawing- 
room ?" 

" No ! I certainly did not," cried Miss Grant- 
ham, blushing vividly over face and neck, while 
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she opened her great blue eyes with amazement. 

" I found him there this moment." 

"Why did no one tell me.'*" turning to her 
maid. 

" Mademoiselle, I not know till the very minit 
I see Mr. Johnson ; he say, Monsieur will not 
permit you to be disturbed." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! Go, Cecile, Miss Grey 
will fasten my bracelets. Tell me, how is he 
looking ? Is he dressed ? Does he know ?" 

"Mr. TrafFord looks much as usual. He is 
in morning dress, and has only just heard from 
Lord Torchester about the concert." 

"Oh, Maggie, is it not extraordinary his ar- 
riving just now ? Pray run down, tell him to 
dress at once — that he must come to the con- 
cert ; and tell me what he says." 

Maggie was obliged to obey. She found 
TrafFord standing much as she had left him. 

" Miss Grantham begs you will dress and ap- 
pear at the concert. She is to sing two solos, and 
she wishes you to be there." 

" I have had a tiresome journey, and I am more 
inclined to go to bed ; but I can fancy Margaret 
imagining to-night's exhibition of the last im- 
portance." The tone of the last words was not 
untinged with cynicism. " And what are you to 
do — sing a solo ?" 
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" Heaven forbid," said Maggie, laughing. " I 
have to play Miss Grantham's accompaniments, 
and that is bad enough. I can only pray to be 
brought safely through the undertaking. The 
concert begins at half-past seven. You have not 
too much time." 

" I must go then ?" 

" Miss Grantham requests you will," returned 
Maggie, as a mere medium. 

« And who are here ?" asked TrafFord. " All 
the rational and intellectual people who were at 
LJanelwy.^" 

" Nearly all, including Sir Hugh Erskine. He 
is to sing *I1 Balen,' to-night." 

"Hah!" ejaculated TrafFord. "Do you play 
his accompaniments .?" 

" No ; Lady Brockhurst dees." 

" He is a fascinating irresistible character ?" 
Perhaps so." 
Do you think so .?" 

"I? I think — or rather, I imagine — he is a 
selfish, cruel, hard-hearted m^n." 

"Bravely hazarded! Really, Miss Grey, I 
should like. to know your private imaginary estimate 
of us aU." 

"It would not be worth the trouble of listening 
to. Had you not better go and dress, Mr. Traf- 
ford ?" 
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^ "I will? but answer me one question first. 
Have you told your opinion of this man Erskine 
to Margaret — to Miss Grantham ?" 

" Yes, often.; and," with something of her 
old frank smile, " you may make your mind 
easy — she estimates him at about his true 
value." / 

" It does make my mind easy," he replied, 
gravely. '^I have seen Margaret grow up, and I 
should be sorry to see her thrown away. There 
is some danger of it too, she is so simple and 
so vain, so loyal and so self-confident. See 
how confidentially I speak to you," he added, 
smiling. 

" Tou are safe with me," said Maggie with 
some emphasis, and went straight away to her 
fair mistress. 

TrafFoM looked after her for some moments in 
xdeep thought, and then ringing the bell told the 
servants he was going back to the hotel to 
dress. 

" Mr. TrafFord obeys," said Maggie to Miss 
Grantham, as Cecile took her mistress's fan, gloves, 
and bouquet downstairs. " I do not think he was 
very pleased about the concert or Sir Hugh. He 
asked what I thought of him, and asked if you 
knew my opinion." 
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"Jealous — still jealous !" exclaimed Miss Grant- 
ham. 

"Truly interested in you, at any rate," said 
Maggie. " And now it is quite .time we should 
be going." 



CHAPTER V. 

It was a new and strange experience for Maggie 
to look through the chink of the door which led 
on to the temporary stage or platform erected 
across the end of the Royal Hotel ball-room, and 
see the rows of faces all looking in one direction. 
The whole space was fully occupied ; every one 
far and near who could muster the price of a ticket 
was ravenous to hear the great ladies sing ; and 
by the advice of the experienced Fitzalan a tolerably 
large portion had been allotted to moderately 
priced admissions. In front were ranged the dis- 
tinguished visitors, who represented not only 
the " guinea stamp," but the coin itself, on this 
occasion. 

"Look!" said Miss Grantham, who indulged 
in a peep ovhr Maggie's head. " Every creature 
is here. Poor Aunt Dormer ! does she not look 
nice? — next that awful old Duchess of St. Peri- 
gord ; but the grand-daughters are rather pretty 
girls. That cast-iron looking woman is Mrs. 
McGrabbit." 



Ik 
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"Take care — her daughter is behind you," 
whispered Maggie. 

And now the performance began with a solo 
and good noisy chorus by the St. Winifred's men 
and boys, during which the single-breasted in- 
cumbent stood in the half-opened doorway, 
agonisingly anxious. It was rapturously applauded. 
A trio — Lady Brockhurst Miss Stamer, and Mr. 
Fitzalan — succeeded; it was well, but not quite 
so enthusiastically received ; the majority of the 
audience did not quite understand what it was 
about, whereas they were personally acquainted with 
Tom Sykes and Joe Deans and little Billy Rogers 
of St. Winifred's choir, to whose music they could 
beat time. The trio was an awful trial to Maggie, 
who had to play the accompaniment ; she trembled 
from head to foot as she followed the others on to 
the stage. 

" Don't be frightened ; you will do well," said 
Miss Grantham. " Here, Torchester, go and 
stand beside Mi§s Grey ; she will feel backed up." 

" Yes, certainly," said the Earl, most readily. 

However, when seated at the piano, Maggie 
found herself so well sheltered by the singers 
that she was in comparative privacy, and got 
through her allotted task very successfully ; but 
she felt glad Lord Torchester was there to 
lead her away, for the rest bowed, courtesied, 
and retired, . oblivious of her. As she went to 
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the temporary greenroom, the reverend originator 
of the entertainment passed her, leading on Miss 
McGrabbit, who was down for a Mazurka with 
an unpronounceable name, and unlimited acciden- 
tals. Miss Grantham was sitting at one side of 
the room, looking most brilliantly animated, talk- 
ing to Lord Alfred, Sir Hugh and TrafFord, while 
Lady Brockhurst had only Mr. Fitzalan and a 
couple of stray amateur Philharmonic men who 
were staying in the neighbourhood. 

" What a grand card Kockynowska would be 
here to-night," said the Earl good-humouredly. 
"Do you remember him. Miss Grey ?" 

" I do, indeed. I cannot bear to think of him 
or any of those dreadful people the Count knew. 
He behaved so shamefully to poof Mrs. Berry." 

" Shocking scoundrel — foolish woman." 

"You did very well," said Miss Grantham, 
smiling pleasantly at Maggie. " Come, let us all 
go to the door and applaud when .that dreadful 
thing is finished." Miss Grantham put her arm 
through Maggie's and drew her away. 

" Is Saul among the prophets ?" said Sir Hugh 
Erskine to Lord Torchester. " Do you perform 
in this wonderful exhibition ?." 

" Oh, no ! I leave the exhibiting to you." 

"Then, really, TrafFord and yourself should 
be banished among the audience. By the way, 
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who is that nice little brown- haired girl in black 
and white?" 

"Miss Grey; she is a sort of companion to 
Miss Grantham," said the Earl. 

" No ? Is she the girl that plays always for the 
Princess ? How wonderfully she lights up ! Some 
uncommon good points about her. I sha'nt mind 
turning her music for her next time, Torchester." 
And Sir Hugh lounged after Miss Grantham and 
Maggie. 

"What a cub that is," said the Earl to his 
cousin. 

But TrafFord did not reply. He was watching 
with a curiously " riled " sensation the cool 
patronising address of Sir Hugh to " the brown- 
haired little girl," and the air of surprise with 
which she lifted her eyes to his when he spoke to 
her. " Come, Tor, let us lose ourselves among 
the audience," he said. 

So the concert proceeded to a successful ending. 
Miss Grantham and Lady Brockhurst spited each 
other ingeniously and neatly. Sir Hugh Erskine 
rather forsook the heiress for the Viscountess ; but 
Miss Grantham cared little for this. Hers was 
specially the song of the evening : privately urged 
by Maggie, she had selected one of Moore's 
melodies, and they practised it so frequently 
together — Maggie criticising and suggesting, as 
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the representative of the ordinary unscientific 
audience — that they understood each other's 
method perfectly; and from the moment Miss 
Grantham's clear, fresh, full voice rang out in the 
first high note, " There is not in this wide world 
a valley so sweet," to the last tender fall, the 
listeners were utterly still, and then out burst a 
torrent of approbation such as genuine delight only 
can give. 

Torchester and TrafFord stood close under the 
platform, and nearly reduced their gloves to frag- 
ments by the energy with which they led the claque. 
It was a thrilling moment, insignificant as was the 
audience ; they were sentient human beings, car- 
ried out of themselves for the instant, and on the 
worker of the spell it reacted with tenfold force. 

The dreaded quintett was at last accomplished, 
and to Maggie's infinite delight the whole thing 
over. She was wonderfully tired : her hands were 
cold and trembling, and she longed to be alone in 
the dark, in bed, where she could shed those un- 
reasonable tears which would come into her eyes. 

And now the performers rolled themselves • up 
in their furs and wraps, as it was not worth while 
getting in and out of a carriage to traverse the 
short space between the Royal Hotel and Miss 
Grantham's residence. As all paired off, Maggie 
found herself last and alone, for which she was 
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not sorry ; so drawing the hood of her burnouse 
over her head, and folding a thick shawl across 
her chest, she waited a few minutes that the crowd 
might disperse, as there was but one way of 
egress. 

But she was not many minutes alone when 
Trafford came quickly into the room, and offering 
his arm said decidedly, " I am to take care of 
you." 

Maggie took it in silence. 

The whole erf" the evening TrafFord had revolved 
in his own mind the subtle though perceptible 
change in her voice and manner ; the undefinable 
something that had come or gone ; and he had 
eagerly seized the chance of a few words, with her. 
But what could he say ? He certainly could not 
help associating her altered tone with that mys- 
terious visit of Madame de Beaumanoir to Grant- 
ham, though no positive mischief had come of 
it, for the favourite secretary was evidently in 
greater favour than ever. Probably the French- 
woman's evil eye. had never fallen upon her. How- 
ever, now that her arm was fairly within his, his 
attention was diverted by the excessive tremor that 
seemed to pervade her whole frame and which she 
could not subdue. 

" What is the matter .? You must be ill ? You 
have been overfatigued, and no doubt worried ?" 
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He looked down at her with real grave interest 
that she was vexed to think she must doubt. 

" Pray do not imagine anything of the kind. 
I am quite well — only a little over-excited. I was 
so delighted that Miss Grantham had such success. 
How beautifully she sang." 

" She did. I felt enthusiastic about her for five 
minutes myself — she really is a fine creature, 
though awfully spoiled. Stand in this corner a 
moment or two, Miss Grey, and the crowd will 
be quite gone." 

Trafford placed her in a sheltered nook, and 
wrapped her shawl closer round her, and said how 
well she had played, and how proud old Mon- 
sieur Du Val would be to hear her ; and Maggie 
listened in silence, longing to cry to him not to 
speak to her so kindly and considerately or she 
must burst into tears. Then she suddenly remem- 
bered Miss Grantham's doubts and possiblejealousy, 
and she began to wish Mr. TrafFord had not come 
back for her. So in the midst of one of his plea- 
sant sentences, while he was looking at her with 
the sort of intensity which seemed always to come 
into his eyes while he looked, she exclaimed, " Do 
let us go, Mr. TrafFord," so piteously, that he, 
deciding something was very wrong, and drawing 
her arm once more through his own, led her 
quickly downstairs and into the outer hall, where 
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through the open door they could see the clear 
cold night and a long shimmering path of moon- 
light on the sea. But all poor Maggie's trials 
were not yet over. At the door stood a lady in a 
much beflowered bonnet, and a red China crape 
shawl, and beside her a tall, broad-shouldered 
man in a big white top-coat, with a huge display 
of white velvet in collar and cuffs, tartan trousers 
of the largest pattern, and a red woollen scarf 
filling up between the brim of his hat and the top 
of his velvet collar. Scarce seeing them, Maggie 
was hurrying past, when the tall stranger suddenly 
started forward, and laying a rather heavy hand 
* on her shoulder, exclaimed, "I say. Madam Mag! 
I little thought I should find you figuring before 
the public ! What's kept you ? The others have 
gone home this half-hour !" 

Even though she recognised his voice, the ap- 
parition of Cousin John was so appalling that 
Maggie, already unhinged, clung tightly to Traf- 
ford, who, perhaps as unconsciously, clasped her 
arm closely to his side. 

"John! Is it possible?" she exclaimed, re- 
covering herself. "I can hardly believe my 
eyes. 

" And I," returned John, in a rugged, domineer- 
ing manner, " can hardly believe mine. Come, I 
want to talk to you a bit. I will see you home." 
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" Miss Grey," said TrafFord, his clear, full, re- 
fined tones sounding so strangely different from 
John's ill-tempered voice, "Miss Grey is really 
very much over-fatigued, and was just hurrying 
on to join Miss Grantham, so '* 

" Hurrying ?" cried John, with a sneer. " I 
suppose Miss Grey can speak to her own cousin 
and nearest friend, without you for an inter- 
preter." 

Maggie was filled with dismay. That Cousin 
John, whom she would fain have respected, should 
speak so outrageously — so unwarrantably — and 
imply such jealousy, was too mortifying. 

TrafFord quite unmoved, looked at him with 
calm curiosity, and Maggie, eager to preserve 
John from any further display of bad taste and 
bad temper, withdrew her arm, with an uncon- 
sciously despairing look at TrafFord. 

"Yes, yes, my dear John, I shall be very 
pleased to talk to you as we go across to Miss 
Grantham ; 'but I cannot stay. I am obliged to 
go in to supper. Pray do not wait, Mr. 
TrafFord; perhaps you would be so good 
as to tell Miss Grantham that I have met my 



cousin." 



TrafFord hesitated. 

" Law, Mr. TrafFord !" cried the lady in the 
red shawl, "we had best leave it to themselves 
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to make up. Bless your heart, it will all be 
right before -you can say Jack Robinson." 

"Mrs. Berry/' said TrafFord, readily turning 
aside the awkwardness of the moment by speak- 
ing to her, ** I am surprised to find you here. It 
is a long time since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you." 

**You are very good, Tm sure; but pleasure 
is a thing I have lost sight of altogether. Ah ! 
it's changed times with me." 

"Very sorry indeed to hear it." 

"Pray go on to Miss Grantham," implored 
Maggie, who began to feel very uneasy. 

"As you wish," said he, raising his hat to 
Mrs. Berry, and walked quickly away. 

" Well, you are a pretty humbug, you are !" 
cried John, as they prepared to follow. " You 
were hurrying on to join the others, were you ? 
You did not even know where my fine gentle- 
man was when we met in London, and then, after 
coming down here to see you, at no end of 
inconvenience, I find you cuddled up under his 
arm. You are a heartless little thing." 

"How dare you speak to me like this? I 
have done nothing wrong; nothing that you 
have any right to be oflfended with," 

" Come, come, Mr, Grey, you are not so used 
to this class erf society as I am," said Mrs. Berry, 
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with a patronising air. " It was all correct enough. 
You really need not vex yourself." 

"And I am so sorry that you should be an- 
noyed, John," added Maggie, really anxious to 
mollify him. " I am very unfortunate in 
vexing you, for I only want to please you." 

" Well," cried John, " you have a queer way 
of going about it." 

"At all events," returned Maggie, "I must 
go back or Miss Grantham will be vexed." 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Berry, "I understand all 
that. It might be as much as her place is worth." 
" I must see you to-morrow," continued 
Maggie. 

" I should think you must," growled John. 

"But where .f^" said Maggie reflectively. "I 
have not a room to myself here." 

" Oh law, Maggie ! don't bother about that," 
cried Mrs. Berry. "Aint you welcome to my 
parlour ? You two come and have a quiet talk 
there any time you like." 

"Thank you, dear Mrs. Berry; that will do 
charmingly." 

"AH right," said John, beginning to feel the 
soothing influence of Maggie's smiles. " And 
don't you be later than eleven, remember, for 
I must go up to town by the three o'clock 
express." 
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I will be punctual," said Maggie. 

And now come away; we'll leave you at 
home, and perhaps Mr. Grey won't mind taking 
an oyster and a drop of porter with me, though 
it is in a downstair parlour," observed Mrs. 
Berry. 

"I believe you!" returned that individual. 
" You are a deuced good soul to ask me." 

Meantime TrafFord walked away, much an- 
noyed and embittered with himself and every one 
else. Why had he been such an infernal idiot 
as to come back to play with such edged tools 
as his feelings for that provoking Uttle girl ? — 
who was not over glad to see him. It served him 
right, though, to be excruciated by seeing her 
clutched away by such a ruffian. By Jove, Tor- 
chester had an escape ! Fancy calling a brute like 
that your cousin ! Poor girl, after all it was 
rather hard lines for her to be so much above 
her own people, yet tied to them. To think 
of a sweet gentle creature like her, the secret 
pages of whose thoughtful soul he had often, in 
more romantic moments, longed to read, being 
afraid of a half-civilized animal such as fhaf! 
It was too dreadful. And she was frightened ! 
How tightly, how naturally, she had clung to 
him. And he thought of her pale cheeks and 
cold little trembling hands, with much the same 
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tenderness which a deserted child would call forth, 
dashed with a strong passionate yearning for. all 
the divine woman-love he felt she could give. 
How idiotically weak it was of him to come 
back ! And now he could not go till he had 
cleared up the mystery of her change towards 
him. 

Here he entered the brilliantly lighted hall of 
Miss Grantham's house. Genteelly toned, suave 
flunkeys took his hat ; the major-domo (Johnson), 
obsequious as to his master-elect, whispered that 
supper had not yet been served, and opened the 
door, announcing " Mr. TrafFord," with an im- 
portance he lent to no other name. 

Miss Grantham was standing near Lady Brock- 
hurst, for, to do the heiress justice, she com- 
pletely merged the rival in the hostess, and 
surrounded by all the gentlemen except Lord 
Torchester, who was talking to Miss Stamer and 
the Duchess. 

TrafFord paused to exchange remarks with 
Lady Dormer, as the least intellectual and ob- 
jectionable of the party. He felt, however, that 
Miss Grantham's eye was on him, and she was 
soon near him. 

"Aunt Dormer, what has become of Miss 
Grey ? She must have been left behind." 
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" Dear me, how provoking ! Send some one — 
ring for some one." 

"I do not think you need distress yourself/' 
said TrafFord. " I left Miss Grey talking to Mrs. 
Berry and a gentleman in a white coat, from 
London. She desired me to say she would be 
with you in a few minutes.*' 

" You do not mean to say ^ Cousin John ' has 
reappeared ?" 

"I imagine it is that ubiquitous individual. 
Margaret, I always knew you sang well ; but I 
never felt you were a siren till to-night." 

" Fi done ! as Madame de Beaumanoir used to 
say," returned Miss Grantham, with a lovely 
brilliant smile, and, deeply gratified, she returned 
to her stranger guests. 

" A right royal beautiful woman," thought 
TrafFord, as he looked after her. " Now why 
can I not fall in love with her ? I daresay she is 
a great deal too good for me — but I cannot" 

Supper was announced, and though TrafFord 
did not see her join them, Maggie was opposite 
to him at table, between Mr. Fitzalan and one of 
the nameless Philharmonics, who talked thorough- 
bass across her during the greater part of the 
evening. She looked very pale at first, and took 
a glass of ¥^ter rather eagerly as soon as she could 
induce the pre-occupied Fitzalan to give her one. 
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She looked sad and distrait too, till suddenly 
catching TrafFord's eye, as he watched with an air 
of amusement the utter neglect of her neighbours, 
a bright arch answering smile flickered over her 
face. 

"It is too bad. Miss Grey," he said, "to have 
music both at concert and supper. I suppose I 
am right in thinking Mr. Fitzalan's abstruse 
science a little beyond you V 

" More than a little," said Maggie, shaking her 
head. 

"Ah, really, I beg your pardon," cried Mr. 
Fitzalan, suddenly recalled to a sense of his 
duties. " Do you want anything ?" looking round 
bewildered. 

" No, thank you ; I have had everything." 

" I am sure you played very nicely. Miss 
Grey," said good-natured Lady Dormer, whom 
TrafFord had elected to escort. " I wonder you 
did, you were so frightened about it." 

"Very nicely indeed," echoed Mr. Fitzalan, 
patronisingly. "In fact. Miss Grantham's song 
was remarkably well accompanied. Curious how 
these sort of songs always carry away an au- 
dience." 

" I think it would be curious if they did not," 
said TrafFord. " You have a charming air, full of 
melody, and words conveying a simple, natural 
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sentiment, neither too high nor too low (o touch 
any one's heart, or whatever it is that responds to 
sentiment." 

" Very true ; but then divine harmonies are so 
often received with utter coldness. Now that 

fugue "-^ and again the learned amateurs 

plunged into science. 

It was a most agreeable, successful party. 
Every one was pleased and in good spirits. Had 
the members of it been a little less well-bred they 
would have been noisy; but Maggie thought it 
never would end — she was dazed and weary ; she 
would gladly have excused herself, but feared to 
draw down any remarks on her absence; more- 
over, she had just reached the hall as Miss Grant- 
ham with Mr. Fitzalan was following her guests 
into the dining-room. She was immediately 
pounced upon, and sent in with the cavalier, 
whom her pleasant mistress wished to get rid 
of, so she was obliged to sit it out. However, all 
things have an end, and at last all were gone 
except Mrs. Stamer, her daughters. Lord Tor- 
chester. Colonel Molyneux, and Mr. TrafFord; 
and Maggie, not supposing her absence would be 
observed, moved quietly away to the door; but 
between her and it stood TrafFord, looking over 
one of the programmes, while the rest gathered 
round the fire in eager discussion of the events of 
the evening. 
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" You are glad to steal away, I imagine/' said 
he, as she approached him. 

" I am, indeed.** 

" I hope you were successful in allaying the 
wrath of that gentleman — your cousin, I think ?** 

" Yes, he is my Cousin John, and — and I was 
quite shocked at the way he spoke ; he is a kind, 
true-hearted man, but very rough." 

TraiFord smiled. 

*^I can make large allowance for him, poor 
fellow! So you appeased and dismissed him?" 

"No, indeed," replied Maggie, with an un- 
conscious sigh. " I must see him to-morrow 
morning before he leaves." 

"And you would rather not?" said TrafFord 
quickly. 

" No, not exactly. You know he was once my 
only friend, and I am not ungrateful or change- 
able.** 

"Not changeable? I think you can change. 
Miss Grey, very delicately, very indefinably, yet 
not imperceptibly.'* 

Maggie looked up astonished at his remark, a 
little nettled, a little gratified, yet longing to run 
away. 

"I hardly understand you, and I am far too 
tired to try, so good night, Mr. TrafFord,'* and she 
slipped past him without offering her hand. 
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" Hardly understands me ?" repeated TrafFord to 
himself; "she is too true to deny all understand- 
ing, and I will solve the mystery before many 
days arc over." Then he joined Miss Grantham, 
and in answer to her inquiries, gave an amusing 
account of his rambles in Ireland, and at last 
every one was gone. 

" Where is Miss Grey ?" asked Miss Grant- 
ham, tired out with excitement and gratified 
vanity. 

" Gone to bed, Mademoiselle, with a bad head- 
ache." 

" Ah ! I rather fancy the cousin bores her," 
thought the heiress. 

No guilty wretch about to take his trial for 
some of the smaller misdemeanours could have 
felt more sick at heart than poor Maggie when 
she tied on her hat the morning after the concert. 
She knew perfectly well she was going to mortify 
and disappoint the uncouth friend, who, in spite 
of his annoying and disagreeable ways, she loved 
sincerely. If Mrs. Berry would stay by her it 
would be an immense help. She would ask her. 

As she walked quickly down the Esplanade she 
found herself face to face with TrafFord, who was 
strolling in an opposite direction with a cigar in 
his mouth, which he threw away and turned with 
her. 
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" How is Miss Grantham after last night's 
triumphs?" 



" Well, quite well ; she is just going to break- 
fast, and I daresay would see you." 

"I will let her eat her breakfast first. This 
is rather an unfinished place. I have been cruis- 
ing about, and think the fishermen have the best 
of it." 

"Yes; there is something a little more pic- 
turesque in their village than in the Royal 
Esplanade." 

" And what is our unfortunate friend Mrs. 
Berry doing ?" 

" She has a house, a very pretty house, with a 
hice peep of the village, and lets lodgings. Mrs. 
Stamer has her rooms now." 

" Indeed ! Whereabouts ?" 

" Close here. Esplanade Villas. I am going 
there." 

" Oh !" a wonderfully expressive " Oh !" reveal- 
ing a full knowledge of why she was going, and 
bringing the colour quickly to Maggie's cheek. 
" I expected you to be in the doctor's hands after 
your fright last night, Miss Grey, and I cannot 
say much for your looks this morning. You 
ought not to have come out so early." 

This was said kindly but not too earnestly, and 
Maggie felt puzzled why he should trouble him- 
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self remarking her looks, while she was des- 
V perately anxious to prevent his escorting her to 
Mrs. Berry's door, which, as he had nothing else 
to do, he possibly might. Suppose they were 
overtaken by John ! The idea was too appalling ; 
and in dread of such a catastrophe, she exclaimed 
abruptly, with the curious mixture of shyness, and 
of certainty that he would understand her, which she 
always experienced in speaking to him, " I wish 
you would turn back. Do not come any farther 
with me." 

She looked steadily away while she spoke. 

"Why must I turn b^k?" began TrafFord» 
really vexed to have this little tete-a-tete walk 
broken up ; then, vexed with himself for vexing 
her, he added, laughing good-humouredly, " I am 
very audacious to dispute your orders, and I 
ought to remember I am under Cousin John's 
ban." He stopped, raised his hat, and let her go 
on, which she did hastily, her composure not 
increased by his observations. Was it not incon- 
siderate and impertinent of him to talk of being 
under "Cousin John's ban?" It implied con- 
sciousness of his (John's) jealousy. Yet how 
kind and sweet his manner was when he spoke of 
her being startled. Ah ! would it ever be her lot 
to have a right to such gentle discriminating kind- 
ness? And telling herself she was a goose, and a 
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weak sentimentalist, she walked rapidly to Mrs* 
Berry's door, which was opened for her tiy that 
excellent person. 

" I am sur6 I am thankful you have come. He 
has been here these twenty minutes. Now there's 
nothing ails him but jealousy. Law, Maggie, 
you are not such a fool as to give half an eye to 
that TrafFord.'^ I declare your cousin has near 
persuaded me that there is something between 
you." 

"Mrs. Berry," cried Maggie in despair, "if 
you, who know all about us both so well, can 
believe such nonsense, what shall I do? Pray 
believe me, I have not spoken twice alone to 
Mr. TrafFord since we met in Paris. It is^ cruel, 
it is injurious, to believe such outrageous non- 
sense." 

Well, there, I don't," said Mrs. Berry. 
Now you go and talk to him ; and mind my 
words, Margaret Grey, don't you go turning up 
your nose at another good offer, for it's a chance 
if you will get a third." 

" Do come with me, will you not .^" 
" Not I ; it's small thanks your cousin would 
give me." 

"Well, come in soon, dear Mrs. Berry." 
Cousin John was standing in his favourite posi- 
tion, with his back to the fireless grate. 
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"Good morning, John/' said Maggie kindly, 
and as brightly as she could. 

"Well, you are tolerably up to time, or I 
should have come to look for you ; and now I 
hope you are in a good reasonable temper." 

" Of course I am, I always am," she replied 
gaily, while something of her last night's tremor 
came back upon her, for John looked wrathful and 
resolute. 

"I don't pretend to know rightly what you 
are, Maggie, and for my life I can't believe that 
you hav'n't some plot in your head. However I 
am so fond of you that I do not like to give 
you up, though perhaps you do not deserve it. 
Anyhcvw I am determined to give you another 
chance. Now I am going back to Algoa Bay in 
three weeks from this, and I have not committed 
myself yet to Polly Banks. Once for all, will you 
come with me ?" 

" I would do anything else in the world for you 
but this. It would be wrong. I cannot feel for 
you as a wife ought. You cannot think how it 
grieves me to say so, but is it not a misfortune to 
me too?" 

" Well, it's past my understanding !" said John, 
biting his nails wickedly. "Why you that used 
to be so fond of me when I was a great lumbering 
boy, can't put up with me now I am " 
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The words, " a fine young man " were nearly 
spoken, and had they got into existence John 
would have stuck gallantly to them ; never- 
theless he managed to alter them into "a full- 
grown man." 

" And I am fond of you, dear John, only not 
just the way you want. One of these days, when 
you are happy with a wife that dotes on you, you 
will be quite glad you did not marry me.'* 

"Will I? But it's not that altogether, little 
Mag," said John, with more softness than usual. 
" I don't seem as if I could leave you alone here 
to fight your own way. When I am married I'll 
have my family to look after, and if I have any- 
thing to spare it must be for the poor old go- 
vernor. I tell you, after this you will come last. 
Now, if you marry me — why then I have a wife, 
and you are provided for. It is such wrong- 
headed folly to go against me — and I am so fond 
of you, Mag. I did not know how fond I was 
of you ! How is it that I didn't change, as you 
have ? Many and many's the night I have gone 
to sleep thinking of you, and longing to see you 
— and when I did, I liked you better than 
ever." 

The tone of this speech, so diflferent from 
John's ordinary rugged self-asserting orations, 
shook Maggie's soul. This glimpse of the golden 
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grains fused in with the hard quartz of his nature 
made her think for just one moment. " Could 
I not grow to love him ? Could I not find more 
anci more gold in his nature?" But his next 
words dispelled the idea, and she took refuge 
in that last resource of weakness, a flood of 
tears. 

"What's the use of crying about it? You 
never would be so dead set against me if you did 
not think of someone else — a finer match, per- 
haps. But don't you be too sure. You see it's 
not eyery one that's ready to marry a girl like you 
—without anything — though you are such a nice 
little thing — and yet no beauty either. Come, 
don't cry and make yourself miserable ; say yes, 
and we'll all be as jolly as we can be," and he 
tried to take her hand. 

" No, dear John," said Maggie, trying hard to 
stop her tears. " It cannot be. I am so grieved 
to disappoint you; but as to my future, never 
give it a thought. You have done your best 
for me, and you can now conscientiously leave 
me to my fate.- I shall never forget " 

" Now don't talk that sort of nonsense," cried 
John angrily ; " you'll not have me, and there's 
an end of it ; but if you had not met that high 
and mighty swell, that Mr. TrafFord, you would 
have a diflferent story to tell. Nothing you can 
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say will put it out of my mind that there is some 

understanding between you. But, by don't 

you be too sure you understand him ; he may 
tell you a heap of lies, but he'll never marry you ; 
and J'U be hanged if I leave this place without 
making him explain himself. I am your nearest 
of kin, and I'll just ask him what he means by 
hanging about you continually." 

John made an energetic gesture, as though to 
pounce on his hat ; but Maggie, pale with terror, 
palpitating with indignation, seized upon the head 
gear, exclaiming with such suppressed vehemen(;p, 
**If you do so, you'll repent it all the days of 
your life !" that John paused. Whereupon Mrs. 
Berry, who had conscientiously endeavoured to 
fulfil Maggie's injunction by listening at the door 
for the proper moment to effect an entrance, 
walked in quickly. 

" Hush ! hush !" said that lady in an alarmed 
tone. "We'll have the Honourable Mrs. S. 
ringing to know what's the row. If you two 
can't agree you'd better part." 

" You may say what you like," reiterated John ; 
" but I know that fellow has put my nose out of 
joint, and I'll have it out with him this blessed day 
— if he was the Prince of Wales." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Berry, speak to him ! Tell him 
the irreparable mischief he would do me." 
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" Law bless your heart, Mr. Grey ! You want a 
straight waistcoat if you think of such a thing ! You 
may trust me, I've seen heaps of life — I know what's 
what — and I must say, when we was meeting Traf- 
ford and the Earl every day and night in the 
highest circles in Paris, I never did see nothing 
between 'em— I mean Maggie and Mr. TrafFord. 
They were as cool as cucumbers ; she was always 
took up with the Earl; and I would take my 
Bible oath as there's nothing between 'em. Why 
there would be a regular bouleversement^ a topsy- 
turvying, to speak English, if you were so mad 
as to interfere with Mr. TrafFord. Miss Grant- 
ham would think — there, I'd better not say 
what she would think ; and Maggie would be 
sent packing without warning or character. I am 
not taking Maggie's part — she is a foolish, un- 
satisfactory girl, as must be left to herself, but 
you had just better think no more about her." 

John thought moodily for a minute or two, 
and then, looking at his watch, said. " You're 
about right. I'll be off. Good-bye to you. Miss 
Maggie. When you see me again, I'll be another 
woman's property," and taking up his hat, John 
turned to leave the house. 

" What ! without shaking hands — without a 
kind word.^" cried Maggie, interposing between 
him at the door. " I cannot let you go like that," 
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and to John's surprise she threw her arms round 
him for a moment. " God bless you, and send 
you good fortune^ dear cousin !" then letting him 
go, she ran into a corner of the room to hide and 
stifle her tears. 

John trusted himself with no backward glances, 
but marched off steadily, without " Never so much, 
as good morning to me," as Mrs. Berry observed. 
" Just like all those men, when they have had 
their turn." 

" Well, I'd like to know how long you are 
going to take on and cry, Maggie ? — making 
your eyes like boiled gooseberries, and yourself 
not fit to be seen. Here, Susan shall give you 
some cold water in the kitchen, and you bathe 
your face, and try and look Christian-like before 
you go back. I can tell you. Miss Grantham 
puts up with more than I would, though I was 
always fond of you, Maggie, and am ; and that's 
the reason I am out of all patience with you — a 
saint couldn't stand you. Afraid of meeting 
John ? Well, you needn't. He'll be having a 
chop and something 'ot before he starts ; and I 
hope they'll give it him 'ot and strong, poor 
fellow ! A man was never so much in love yet 
that a bite and a drop would not comfort him ! 
Don't want to meet any one? Well, slip out 
through the garden and up by the crags, and you 
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can get in the back way. Now cheer up. Who 
knows but the right man will come at last ?'* 

Miss Grantham was engaged with Lord Tor- 
chester and Miss Stamer when Maggie reached 
the house, so she had ample time to recover 
herself before she was obliged to join them at 
luncheon. There was an unusually large circle, for 
besides Miss Stamer and Lord Torchester, Colonel 
Molyneux, Mr. TrafFord, and Sir Hugh Erskine 
had dropped in. Maggie, therefore, thought her- 
self safe from observation, as no one seemed to 
take any notice of her. She heard of various 
projects. Drives and rides. She listened vaguely, 
then suddenly she heard Sir Hugh Erskine say, 
" And you are quite determined to undertake 
such a journey — to leave England and all its 
attractions ? Why, it will take you a couple of 
years." 

" I do not see that there is anything to keep 
me anywhere," said TrafFord easily, " and I like 
movement." 

"Why don't you go up in a balloon?" asked 
the Earl. 

" He will be weeping, like Alexander, for 
more worlds to explore," cried Miss Grant- 
ham. " Come, Mary, we have scarcely time 
to dress and walk to the top of the Head. Tor, 
you must really send for your horses — there is 
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nothing tolerable in the way of scenery within 
a walk." 

Maggie followed Miss Grantham into her 
room, who asked, " Will you not come with 
us?" 

"I would rather not — that is, if you do not 
want me." 

^^ No, no. You had better stay at home ; you 
look ill and fretted. You have had a stormy 
meeting with your cousin ?" 

" Yes ; but he is gone." 

" Tanf mieux. I think cousins are born to be 
the plague of one's life ! Do you know what 
Geoff TrafFord's new plan is ? To travel from 
Constantinople through Persia, over some part of 
the Himalayas, into Peshawur. He'll not do it 
— no one ever did. He will die on the road. But 
he shan't go. No, not an inch ! Did you hear 
the cool, provoking wretch, at luncheon just 
now, say there was nothing to keep him in 
England ? Absolutely telling Sir Hugh that the 
game was in his hand ! I will vex them both 
before the day is over. Maggie — I think you 
fancy he would not like me to marry Sir Hugh — 
could you not manage to confide to Geoffrey your 
fear that I intended doing so .?" 

" But you would not think of such a thing .?" 

*^I do not know. I sometimes feel as if I 
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could do anything — anything to startle Geoffrey 
out of his quiet, indifferent, reasonable kindness ! 
There, it is three o'clock ; I must go." But after 
leaving the room. Miss Grantham suddenly re- 
turned, and putting her head in at the door, said 
abruptly and authoritatively, " You had better 
not say anything to Mr. Traffbrd ; have nothing 
to say to him !" 

"I certainly shall not, if I can possibly help 
it," thought Maggie, with what she considered 
strong resolution. More and more she felt what 
dangerous ground it was where they trod to- 
gether; for, however unattractive Cousin John 
might consider her to men in general, Mr. 
Traflfbrd had thought her worth forfeiting some 
engagement which ought to have been more con- 
genial — and that only to do her a kindness, and 
enjoy a little quiet conversation, for she knew there 
was no approach to love-making. Alas ! that he 
should have talked thoughtlessly of that, to her, 
sacred passage! Never could she think of him 
again, or trust him in the way she once did. And 
yet, strange and improbable as it seemed, Mr. 
Trafibrd did think about her, and understand 
her ; perhaps he would love her were she in his 
own station, but as she was not, was wisely 
resisting such folly; and not by the smallest 
display of her own feelings would she weaken 
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him. Yet he need not have mentioned that one 
little imprudence which she had most uncon- 
sciously committed. And then she argued back 
through the whole circle, this time arriving at the 
conclusion that she was the most conceited little 
idiot in existence, to imagine such a man would 
give her a serious thought ; and so, for the 
fiftieth time, she determined to think no more 
of him. 

That Cousin John had gone away in a rage 
was trouble enough, without tormenting herself 
about a stranger, who had in some mysterious 
manner got mixed up in her humble life. She 
was now, indeed, alone, but for her sincere affec- 
tion for Miss Grantham ; and even as regarded 
her there was a tinge of apprehension, as a sort 
of shadow dimly shaping evil. 



CHAPTER VI. 

"ToRCHESTER," said Miss Grantham one wet 
morning a few days after the concert, as the Earl 
was grumbling at the weather. Miss Stamer em- 
broidering a smoking cap, and the heiress herself 
pretending to touch up a sketch. " Torchester, 
is Geoff really going to these unpronounceable 
places ?" 

" 1 suppose he is. He is gone up to town to- 
day about some of his preparations." 

" Gone up to town ! Why he never said a 
word about it last night !" 

" Oh, he is coming back to-morrow ; he is 
going to bring his horses with him. He wants to 
explore the country." 

" Don't you think it is utter madness, his rush- 
ing about in this way ?" 

"Yes, it is a pity; but there is no use in talk- 
ing about it. After all, a man has a right to 
please himself; but I shall miss him the worst of 
any of you. Though I believe he treats me rather 
as an unlicked cub, I can't help being fond of 
Geoff." 
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" Oh, Lord Torchester ! how can you say such 
things !" 

" It's the truth. Fact is, the older I grow the 
better I can stand his patronage." 

" In short, your heart's in the right place. Tor, 
wherever your head may be," said Miss Grant- 
ham. 

"Which means I am a good-natured simple 
ton." 

" No, no," she returned, laughing ; " you have 
grown awfully knowing of late." 

" That is, since I have learned how to fall in 
and out of love." 

" How long have you known the art .?" asked 
Miss Grantham, looking sideways to see the effect 
of some touches on her drawing.' 

" I have had two bad attacks since I came of 
age ; one was suddenly and completely cured by 
the obduracy of the object." 

At this Miss Stamer raised her eyes with a look 
of utter surprise and unbelief, beautiful to be- 
hold. 

" Mary evidently doubts that fate could permit 
such things to be," said Miss Grantham, laughing. 

"How can you say such things, dear Mar- 
garet?" 

"But pray continue your confessions. Tor. 
What stage are you in now ?" 
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" Regaining strength and reason rapidly ; and, 
for a complete cure, have serious thoughts of try- 
ing change of air under Geoff's charge." 

" Now I am quite sure you will do nothing of 
the kind. You are intended by nature for a pillar 
of the state to uphold the family credit at Mount 
TrafFord, and Conservative principles in the 
House, to be solidly useful, and be the pride of 
your mother's existence." 

" Instead of singing an adorable second, cruising 
about in a theatrical yachting costume, cultivating 
fascinations, and working hard for high honours 
as a critic of beauty, form, colour, and all the 
rest !" 

"Now, Torchester, that's too unblushing an 
attack on poor Sir Hugh, who is very nice and 
pleasant." 

"Nice," repeated the Earl. "What a queer 
feminine word nice is. Fancy a fellow like 
Erskine — who thinks himself a mixture of Adonis 
and Apollo — or what's his name, Bulwer's heroes 
all in one, being called nice, like a pigeon pie or a 
new bonnet. I do not think he would like it." 

"Do you think I would wear a bonnet that 
deserved no better praise than * nice' ? Far from 
it, my lord. It must be ravissante^ delicious. But 
you are really too bad, and to talk of going away 
when Sir Hugh has promised to bring his yacht 
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round next week and we intend to wind up our 
sojourn with a cruise somewhere." 

"I hope it will be weather permitting. This 
would be a pleasant day at sea." 

" Oh, of course ! Are you going, Mary .?" for 
Miss Stamer rose from her seat. 

^' Yes, it looks a little lighter, and I promised 
mamma to be back at three." 

" I will see you to-morrow before we go to the 
Duchess's dinner. I imagine it will be very 
slow." 

" Good-bye, then." 

Miss Grantham resumed her drawing, and Lord 
Torchester looked out of the window. 

" Torchester," she said at length, " you are not 
going to follow Geoffrey's bad example, and be- 
come a wanderer on the face of the earth ?" 

" Not quite ; but I do think of accompanying 
him part of the way. You see I don't care much 
for society, that is, dancing and singing and atti- 
tudinising. If I begin to settle down in London 
and Mount Trafford I will never move, and I 
want to see a little more of the world first." 

" I can understand that," said Miss Grantham, 
putting away her drawing and coming round to 
the fire ; " but what am I to do when you are 
both gone ^ Why Geoff is like — well, my uncle 
— and you are like my brother. I shall be quite 
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deserted by my male relatives, and I shall make 
some frightful mesalliance m your absence." 

" You will do as you like on that score, whether 
we are absent or not ; and as to relationship, you 
may consider GeoflF what you choose ; but I am 
not like a brother to you, and never could be, 
which you know right well" 

" Nonsense, Tor !" said Miss Grantham, with a 
sweet low laugh, she always liked being made love 
to, and her cousin's earnest sledge-hammer style 
amused her. " Don't talk in that way, it is un- 
comfortable. But I really cannot spare you ; you 
know I am very fond of you." 

" You may be in your own way, but that does 
not suit me." 

" Well, perhaps your way does not suit me !" 

** Perhaps so ; then there is no use wasting 
words, and I had better go." 

** Where ? To your hotel ? or the Himalayas ? 
No, don't go^ dear cousin," and she laid her hand 
on his arm with a smile so arch and sweet that 
had he been less earnest, would have been irre- 
sistible. " It is pleasant to quarrel sometimes." 

" Margaret ! you have no conscience ! You do 
not care a straw about me, yet you would like to 
keep me in your train. But if you think I am 
going to waste my life in that way, you are very 
much mistaken. I wish you did not think your- 
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self such a genius. You have cleverness enough 
for two women, I believe ; but you do not see too 
clearly for all that, and you are such a fine warm- 
hearted creature that I shall be confoundedly cut 
up if you marry a scamp, or — any one. No, Til 
not stay any longer ; for I will not make a fool of 
myself — which would just please you." And 
seizing his hat, the Earl stalked away. 

" Now any one else would at least have kissed 
my hand," said Miss Grantham to herself with a 
smile, looking after him. " He is wonderfully 
improved ! I did not think there was so much 
* go' in him. ^ He will not make a fool of himself.' 
That's a tolerably exalted resolution. I wonder if 
he will keep it. I must tell Maggie Grey of 
Tor's outbreak." 

Easter was now close at hand. Miss Grantham 
talked of spending it at the Longmore's, leaving 
Maggie in town, and our young friend was not 
unwilling to leave Eastnor, although a few bright 
warm days had lent it much beauty. Sir Hugh 
Erskine had reappeared with his yacht, and Mag- 
gie was left more than ever to her own and Lady 
Dormer's society. Although Miss Grantham 
always showed the utmost confidence in and 
reliance upon her, yet she could not display the 
same flattering adoration which the Miss Stamers 

VOL. III. L 
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constantly offered up, and her company could 
therefore be more easily dispensed with. 

John Grey had made no sign, but one morning, 
about ten days after his disappearance, Maggie 
was honoured by an epistle from Aunt Grey her- 
self, detailing the impending marriage of John and 
Miss Banks, just a week before they were to sail 
for the Cape, and setting forth the advantages of 
the marriage, the satisfaction it was to Mr. Grey, 
the pleasant family connection, &c, &c., conclud- 
ing with wishes that Maggie would be at the 
wedding, which was to be very quiet, only Bell 
and Jemima going up to it. 

"Well, that is finished/' thought Maggie. 
** Cousin John will tease me no more, and I have 
lost him." 

She immediately wrote a long congratulatory 
letter in reply, not mentioning John's unexpected 
appearance at Eastnor, and when it was despatched 
she felt as if one chapter in the story of her life 
was ended. 

Miss Grantham was at home that evening, 
which meant that all the habitues of the house 
were there also. Maggie had been playing for 
Miss Grantham and Sir Hugh Erskine, and was 
talking aside to the heiress, who had said in a low 
voice, " Do you know Geoffrey Traffbrd is come 
back ? Cecile saw him as she was working in my 
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bedroom window. I am so glad she warned me. 
r shall be as stiff and cool as possible. I suppose 
he will be here presently with Torchester ; perhaps 
he has come to carry him off." 

" I think, from what you described to me the 
other day, it will not be so easy to carry him 
off" 

" Lord Torchester and Mr. Trafford," an- 
nounced a footman. 

Miss Grantham swept away, and Maggie took 
refuge with Miss Stamer, a plain, good-humoured 
kindly girl, not much noticed by any one. The 
evening was almost over before Trafford made his 
way to them, and then, after a few words of 
salutation, he said, " We have been discussing 
black eyes and their rarity. Do you know that 
a true black eye is very seldom seen ?" 

" Why, I know numbers of black-eyed people.* 
There is Sir Hugh Erskine, and — and yourself, 
Mr. Trafford," said Miss Stamer. 

" I deny that Erskine's eyes ard black." 

" Only in expression," said Maggie. 

"Isn't that horribly satirical, Mr. Trafford? 
Now, don't you think Mr. Irafford's eyes are 
black?" 

"They are not black," said Maggie, quietly, 
without looking up from a tangled mass of crochet, 

L 2 
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which, as was not unusual, she was putting in 
order for Lady Dormer. 

"The most really black eyes I ever saw," re- 
sumed TrafFord, " are Madame de Beaumanoir*s. 
Did you happen to see her when she was at 
Southam, Miss Grey ?" he added, carelessly. 

" I did, indeed, and shall not soon forget her 
eyes ; for she flashed such a look upon me that, 
only I knew my insignificance was my safe-guard, 
I should have trembled for my life. I wonder why 
she looked at me in so strange a manner ! Perhaps 
it was my imagination, for she was very agreeable 
afterwards.'* When she paused, Maggie looked 
up, and found TrafFord's eyes were upon her with 
fixed attention and some curiositv. 

" And you found her improve on acquain- 
tance ?** 

" I only saw her once - the day before she left 
— when Miss Grantham drove her back to 
Southam.** 

Trafford made no reply for a moment, and then 
said, " Yes ; she could be very agreeable. Well, 
good night, Miss Stamcr. I shall tell Erskine 
you consider him a happy example of black eyes, 
and Miss (ircy*s heresies 1 shall keep to myself. You 
do not know, perhaps, that she is a Red Repub- 
lican^ cleverly disguised?** 

Maggie laughed, atul Miss Stamer exclaimed, 
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"No! really?" as Trafford left them. "One 
never knows whether Mr. TrafFord is in jest or 
earnest," added Miss Stamen 

It was a clear moonlight night, and warm 
for the early season. " Let us have a cigar here 
before we turn in," said the Earl, as they came 
out on the broad walk in front of the sea. Traf- 
ford assented, and after a short silence the Earl 
began to detail his grievances. He was so annoyed 
and "riled" by Margaret Grantham's conduct. 
She was so flighty, so imprudent — " encouraging 
that fellow Erskine, who is a thorough scamp !" 
Would Geoffrey speak to her — advise her ? 

"No. It would only make matters worse. 
Margaret must have her head. It seems risky, 
but I think she will pull through and come right. 
You see her instincts are all sound ; and then Miss 
Grey, of whom she is very fond, is dead against 
Sir Hugh. She is not without her influence on 
Margaret." 

" I think I would rather shoot that fellow than 
let him marry her." 

" I should not hesitate for a moment, had I the 
choice," said Traflx)rd calmly. " But, Torchester, 
it strikes me that your anxiety on the subject 
shows you are not averse to your mother's views ; 
in short, that you are considerably smitten with 
our fair cousin." 
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"I am — that is, I am not an idiot, as I was 
about little Maggie Grey. I seem to have lived 
years since that ; but it would be so suitable and 
satis&ctory, and we should be settled and at rest ; 
but she does not care a rap about me. And yet 
she has a way of keeping you on. Now, do you 
think she would have put me strMght as Miss 
Grey did, if she had been in her place ? Not she ! 
She would have torn me to pieces with her 
vagaries." 

" I do not think Margaret would marry any 
one merely for rank or riches ; but she is a widely 
different character," said TraflFbrd. " Don't you 
find it rather queer being so often with your old 
and your new love ?" 

"Not a bit," said the Earl stoutly. "Miss 
Grey is such a straight-forward Htde brick, that I 
never fear her letting out anything, or even think- 
ing anything uncomfortable. I made rather a 
mistake, and she had more sense than to fall into 
1 shall always be her friend; but she is a nice 
t girl — of course, not comparable to a splendid 
l-bred creature like Margaret; and I hope I 
I Bee her with & good husband yet." A long 
"Do you think I had better give up and 
r?" said the Etrl at length. " What would 
idvise ?" 
Patience and peraevenmcc. Do not seem 
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eager, but do not be discouraged. It is a prize 
worth waiting for." 

" Do you think I have any chance ?" 
"Could not possibly say. I wish you luck." 
"Do you know, GeofF, I have sometimes 
thought she was fond of you ?" 

"Pooh — nonsense! She would like to vic- 
timise me, like every one else — that's all." 

" Well, I will go in," said the Earl. " Good 
night." 

TrafFord lit another cigar, and strolled up and 
down in deep thought. "Tastes differ," he medi- 
tated. " I prefer a violet to a magnolia." On the 
whole he felt better pleased than he had been for 
some time ; he fancied he had got the clue to the 
mysterious coldness in Maggie's manner, which 
he could not help attributing to Madame de 
Beaumanoir. There had been mischief in that 
woman's eyes too, when he had seen her in 
London — ^mischief he could understand — and on 
this he had pondered deeply; but how could he 
ascertain what she had said or done ? He dared 
not broach the subject to Miss Grantham ; it 
would rouse her suspicions, and make a trifle of 
too much importance; and then to approach it 
with Maggie would be dangerous — delicious, but 
distressing to her. And yet he would not, and 
could not, lie under the suspicion of having 
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breathed a word, a whisper, that could injure her, 
or even seem to treat lightly that which he wished 
her to feel was a sweet and sacred recollection; 
but now that he had discovered she had met that 
infernal mischief-making woman, one part of the 
way was clear, and he would not quit Eastnor till 
Maggie fully understood that he was as true as 
herself, " and that is saying a good deal," thought 
TrafFord, puffing his cigar rather energetically. 
" True, and sweet and bright, and yet I am kept 
back from striving to win what I long for, as I 
never longed before, by a mere phantom obstacle ! 
Is this wisdom, or is it folly ?" 

Two days after there was a grand entertain- 
ment given by Mrs. McGrabbit, the resident 
social head of Eastnor, who was resolved not to 
let slip such a golden opportunity of receiving real 
bond fide grandees at her house. She had carefully 
improved the splendid opening offered by the 
concert, and was rewarded, for her invitations 
were generally accepted by the brilliant company 
"now enlivening our charming little town with 
their presence," as the Eastnor Chronicle and East 
Sussex Register remarked. 

Mr. TraffiDrd however was away. He had 
ridden the previous day across the country, to 
dine and sleep at a bachelor friend's house in 
Kent, and was not expected to return till the day 
after. 
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Miss Grantham had departed, and Lady Dor- 
mer sat down to a quiet game of backgammon 
with Maggie. Her ladyship had won two hits, 
and was quite lively and wide awake. 

"I think I am in luck to-night," she said. 
" Shall we try another ?" 

" By all means, Lady Dormer." 

So they recommenced. Lady Dormer was 
pondering deeply how she should manage an 
awkward treize ace without leaving a man un- 
covered, when, to their great surprise, Mr. 
TrafFord was announced. 

" I had no idea you would return to-day," said 
Lady Dormer, holding out one hand, but still 
grasping the dice-box in the other. " Margaret 
is gone, and you are rather late." 

" I do not intend joining the party, if you will 
allow me to stay here. I found my host was 
going to town to-day, so I was obliged to leave. 
Do not let me disturb your game. You have the 
evening papers; I will look at them." 

TrafFord drew a low easy chair to the table 
and took up a paper. Lady Dormer and Maggie 
resumed their game, and TrafFord occasionally 
offered advice impartially or imparted scraps of 
news. At length Lady Dormer brought the 
game to a triumphant conclusion. 

" There is no use in contending with you to- 
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night. Lady Dormer/' said Maggie, smiling. " I 
feel disheartened" 

"Z>« courage^* said TrafFord. ^^ Heureux au 
jeu^ malheureux en amour — which is the most 
important game. Come, Lady Dormer, rest 
upon your laurels. There is a very interesting 
article on the prospects of the French Empire. 
I will read it to you if you like." 

** I am sure you are v6ry good, Mr. TrafFord. 
I shall be delighted." 

Lady Dormer settled herself in her chair, 
Maggie noiselessly removed the backgammon- 
board and the small table that held it, and 
TrafFord began. It was a long, dry, rambling 
disquisition on the resources and racial tendencies 
of the French, and in spite of his pleasant ex- 
pressive voice, TrafFord managed to read mono- 
tonously. 

Maggie, much surprised at his unusual readiness 
to entertain Lady Dormer, placed herself near 
the lamp at the centre table, took up her piece of 
drawing-room work, and sat a few minutes listen- 
ing and thinking. Presently Mr. TrafFord ceased 
reading, and laid down the paper. Maggie 
looked up quickly. Lady Dormer lay back as 
far as her chair would let her, sound asleep ; and 
as TrafFord's eyes met hers, Maggie, vexed 
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though she had been, could not suppress a quick, 
amused smile. 

" Comfortable, is she not ?" said TrafFord. 

" Very, and deeply interested." 

TrafFord drew his chair forward a little, and 
putting his elbow on the table, rested his head on 
his hand. There was a moment's silence, which, 
in spite of her mental effort for profound com- 
posure, made Maggie desperately nervous. 

" Have you not finished that piece of work yet. 
Miss Grey?" 

He remembered then that she used to work 
point lace in Paris. 

"It is another piece." 

" I think you told me I was to have the first- 
fruits of that needle-case, but I have not seen 
them yet." 

" No ; I could not begin the purse, or cap, or 
whatever it was to be, at the time — and then " 
a pause. 

" You began to think me undeserving ?" 

This was so exactly the truth that Maggie 
coloured, hesitated, and then attempted to excuse 
herself. 

" Of course I ought " 

" Pray do not try any prevarications ; they will 
not come readily to you. Your face tells me that 
I have hit on the truth." 
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" It is desperately hard to be quite true," said 
Maggie, "and yet it is absolutely stupid to be 
anything else." 

She spoke for the sake of speaking, feeling that 
TrafFord was looking at her, to avoid an em- 
barrassed silence. 

TrafFord threw a quick glance at Lady Dormer 
— she was fast — and then said, rather abruptly : 

"So you thought the charming Marquise de 
Beaumanoir looked as if she could consign you 
to death ?" 

" I certainly did." 

" She did not like you." 

" Not like me ? I was an utter stranger to her. 
It is impossible !" 

TrafFord himself felt very anxious to plunge 
into his explanation, yet nearly dreaded it. 

" You see I happened to be engaged to dine 
with her one day in Paris, and that very day I 
found a young lady, in whom I took some interest, 
locked out and absolutely without any retreat ; so 
— you perhaps remember the circumstance V 

" I do indeed." 

She looked full and fearlessly at him, too eager 
in her desire for further information to think of 
embarrassment. 

" Well," resumed TrafFord, " we drove in the 
Bois de Boulogne, and I somehow forgot my en- 
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gagement ; but the next day, when I went to 
make my apology, Madame was not to be ap- 
peased. She too, unfortunately, had been driving 
in the Bois and recognised me, therefore con- 
sidered herself ill-used because I had preferred a 
drive with you to a dinner with her." He paused. 
" But is it possible that one passing glance could 
so fix a face in her memory ? — that so slight an 
affront could remain in it ?" cried Maggie, now 
blushing vividly over her little ears and even the 
blender white throat, as she tried, with tremulous 
hands, to proceed with her work. 

" Madame de Beaumanoir is not a character you 
would readily understand," said TraflFord, watch- 
ing with an uneasy yet delicious sense of gratifica- 
tion, these signs of disturbance. '^ She has a won- 
derful memory, a keen sense of what is due to 
herself, and a somewhat uncharitable way of 
judging, and attributing motives. I rather hoped 
you would not have met." 

Maggie's heart was beating fast : the whole cir- 
cumstances of Madame de Beaumanoir's visit 
flashed back upon her with astonishing clearness. 

Say no more," said she, quickly, in a low voice; 

I understand it all now." And then, though 
her eyes were rivetted on her work, a smile — a 
happy, contented smile — stole round her lips and 
dimpled the cheek next to TrafFord so sweetly. 
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that he felt desperately inclined to kiss it at any 
risk ; but he wisely refrained, and broke the 
delightful expressive silence by saying, " Will you 
make me the first-fruits, then ?" 

"I will." And TrafFord knew he had been 
doubted, distrusted, and forgiven, or rather re- 
instated. 

"I should |ike so much to ask you some 
questions," said TrafFord. " May I ?" 

" No; you can imagine everything." 

" That infer 1 mean that fascinating French- 
woman did not succeed in doing mischief?" 

"Not much; the material she had to work 
upon was too fine and pure not to detect and re- 
ject poison." 

TrafFord did not reply, for Maggie, now 
roused up and glowing, was for a few minutes 
above tremors and timidity. 

" What possible wrong could there be in two 
civilised people taking a drive together?" she 
asked, indignantly. "What strange heads and 
hearts those must have who would make harm 
out of it !" 

Then her fiery courage collapsed, and she 

would have given a good deal to recall the words. 

X. was strange that Mr. TrafFord should have 

broken an engagement with a great, grand, beau- 

!ful lady, to drive with a simple girl like herself. 
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Right or wrong it was a triumph dear to her 
woman's heart. 

" Your own instinct was your best guide," said 
TrafFord. 

" Do not let lis talk any more about it," said 
Maggie, half impatiently, half imploringly. 

"Very well; but I cannot help remembering 
our ramble by the lake as^ — well, as very plea- 
sant." 

"Are you going to — to that place with the 
queer name.^" said Maggie, hastily, to change 
the subject. 

"I have not the least idea what I am going 
to do." 

" What despair poor Mr. Bolton will be in ! 
I am sure you will kill him at last." 

" By the way, Bolton sent his compliments, or 
his best regards to you^ Miss Grey, on two 
occasions when I saw him, and I have always 
forgotten to deliver them. I should not be 
surprised if he adopted you, you are a great 
favourite." 

" I am very glad. It is so nice to be 
liked." 

Maggie was feeling more composed and at ease. 
It was wonderfully like those delightful evenings 
in Paris, when Mrs. Berry was at Fontainebleau. 
Good heavens ! if Miss Grantham knew that ! 
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" And you are very fond of Miss Grantham— 
she is kind ?" 

" Oh ! the dearest — ^the most generous friend. 
I am wonderfully fortunate in meeting with her! 
I was very desolate when I returned to Eng- 
land." 

" As bad as when first you joined Aunt Grey ?" 
said TrafFord, with his softest tone and caressing 
smile, showing he had forgotten none of her simple 
confidences. 

" Oh no ! I had learned more. I had more 
faith in myself. It is a great thing to try even to 
stand alone, and I begin to think — though it is 
not very firmly — I can." 

" And what have you done with your Cousin 
John ? I hope you mollified him. You were in 
an awful fright the other morning, going up for 
punishment !" 

" Oh !" said Maggie, breaking into such a bright 
smile that she sparkled all over. " He is quite 
well, and is to be married on the 29th." 

" Good heavens !" cried TrafFord, " it is per- 
fectly incredible !" 

" Yes. Is it not cheering to think of him and 
Lord Torchester — their rapid and complete cure? 
Theirs cannot be such a terrible malady after 
all." 

Relieved, and even revived by this explanor 
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tion and pleasant talk with TrafFord, Maggie 
laughed aloud in the gaiety of her heart. 

Lady Dormer probably had had her sleep, for 
Maggie's laugh was not loud, yet her ladyship 
woke up suddenly, as TrafFord exclaimed, " Both 
are inexplicable to me," and said sleepily, "Eh? 
what is it ?" . 

Whereupon TrafFord said he had not liked to 
disturb her, but must now say good-night. 

" You will not forget your promise this time?" 
said he, expressively, as he took leave of Maggie. 
" Little witch ! thinks she can stand alone. Well, 
perhaps so. What a charming mixture pluck 
• and softness make!" was his last thought that 
night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Although Maggie was infinitely pleased and 
relieved by ascertaining the true channel through 
which Miss Grantham had heard of her drive with 
Mr. TrafFord, she was resolved to be more 
cautious than ever. No doubt the worst had 
been made of Madame de Beaumanoir's rencontre, 
and she was wonderfully fortunate in retaining 
Miss Grantham's friendship in spite of such repre- 
sentations; but she could not hide from herself 
that, however kind and trustful. Miss Grantham 
was not at ease when there was the least approach 
to private communication between TrafFord and 
herself. 

And on her own account it was better to avoid 
him. If he was trying to resist a tenderness for 
herself — and the feeling that he was grew upon 
her — it was her pride to help him. In short, 
loving both, ought she not to wish for, nay, so far 
as lay in her humble power, strive to promote, his 
marriage with Miss Grantham ? This would be 
reasonable; but she could not be reasonable on 
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this subject. So far from wishing for such a 
union, the very idea of it seemed to press upon 
her heart with an icy weight like death itself » 

However, TrafFord did not give her much 
trouble. He did not seek her nor Miss Grant- 
ham, but went and came between London and 
Eastnor in an unsettled way that naturally dis- 
posed the heiress to think he could neither make 
up his mind to leave her or to propose for 
her. 

Still Maggie was happier and more settled since 
her conversation with TrafFord; she even began 
to think a little more of her own future; she 
wished much to have a busier life, where absence 
and occupation would cure her of the preposterous 
attachment she had allowed to grow up from a 
seemingly harmless grain of sympathy and liking 
till it overshadowed her whole being, and all the 
winged fancies of her brain and heart lodged in 
the branches of it. 

When they returned to London she would 
speak to Miss Grantham. How she wished she 
had some wise experienced friend with whom 
to take ^counsel — she was so inexperienced her- 
self. 

And now the Eastnor season was nearly finished. 
Lady Brockhurst talked of going to Paris. The 
Duchess was going for a short visit to " dear Lady 
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Torchester;" Miss Grantham's house in town 
was quite ready, but each day the quiet sociable 
little place was prettier and pleasanter. 

"Well, Torchester, I thought you had abso- 
lutely started for Thibet or Tartary, it is so long 
since you have been down here," said Miss Grant- 
ham, when the Earl joined them rather unex- 
pectedly as luncheon was nearly over one morn- 
ing. " And what is the matter ? You look 
awfully solemn." 

"Where's Geoff Trafford?" replied the Earl. 
" I thought I should find him here — he is not at 
the hotel." 

" We have not seen him tonday. Is anything 
wrong, Torchester ?" 

*'Well, I am afraid Garret and Oldham are 
going to smash." 

" And what then ? — they are something in the 
City, are they not?" 

" Yes ; and I believe Geoffrey has every rap he 
is possessed of in the concern." 

" And will he lose all his money ?" asked Miss 
^ Grantham. 

" I am very much afr^d he will." 

" Good heavens. Tor ! and have none left ?" 

" I suspect so," 
*" What on earth will he do ?" 

"1 can't tell; but I know I am a good deal 
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cut up about it. They say Bolton^ drew him into 
the concern, and has every sou of his own in 
it. I feel very much annoyed with Bolton." 

"But where can Geoffrey be? — Johnson, send 
over to the hotel, and ask if they know where 
Mr. TrafFord is. As to being annoyed with Mr. 
Bolton that is nonsense; he believed in these 
horrid people, and gave them his own money." 

"How exceedingly imprudent!" said Lady 
Dormer. " Not what I should have expected from 
Mr. Bolton — to give his money to any one." 

"I never knew anything half so dreadful," ex- 
claimed Miss Grantham. " Are you sure he will 
lose everything?" 

"If they smash it is riiore than likely, and 
fellows who understand these things said at the 
club last night that they could not hold out over 
to-day." 

" And what is to be done ?" - 

" There is nothing to be done, as regards the 
bank, but we must make Hillshire and Lord 
B get Geoffrey some good appointment some- 
where." 

"And banish him out of the country, I sup- 
pose : 

" People have to work so deuced hard in 



it." 



Here Johnson returned with the information 
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that Mr. TrafFord had gone out boating, and they 
had no idea when he would return. 

" How provoking ! What a shock it will be to 
him, poor fellow !" 

"I don't know about that/' said the Earl. 
"He has been going to the City lately a good 
deal. You see he isn't given to talking about his 
own affairs, and there would have been no use 
trying to sell, for the shares have been going 
down. I fancy it's a fear of this business that has 
kept him in England." 

" Oh," said Miss Grantham, in what sounded a 
very peculiar tone. "Well, Torchester, I am 
going to ride — or I was going — but I do not feel 
as if I could do anything. Where are the papers ? 
Is there nothing in them?" Maggie rose and 
went swiftly for the * Times,' but the "money 
article" was .well nigh unintelligible to the inex- 
perienced readers, and when the Earl attempted to 
expound its mysteries he was speedily ordered not 
to make "confusion worse confounded." 

" I have heard my Cousin John say," observed 
Maggie, timidly, " that the bank-rate is a sort of 
index to the state of City affairs, and you see it 
has been raised again yesterday." 

" Is that bad ?" asked Miss Grantham. 

^* Yes, very bad ; and it says ^ scarcely any sales 
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effected on the Stock Exchange, owing to the 
general distrust/ " 

" In short, we are on the eve of a panic," said 
the Earl. 

"Well, don't go away. Tor," said Miss Grant- 
ham. " Be sure you come to dinner, and bring 
Geoffrey with you. How strange that he should 
go out boating if he expected such news !" 

"It would be very sad if anything were to 
happen to him just now, and boating is always 
dangerous," said Lady Dormer, plaintively. 

" Aunt Dormer ! How can you talk in such a 
distracting way ? Why should any accident hap- 
pen ? Johnson, send over to Lady Brockhurst. 
My love, I have a headache, and cannot ride to- 
day." 

" Erskine will be desperately disappointed," 
said Lord Torchester. 

" He is not here," returned Miss Grantham. 

" Where is he gone to ?" 

" Oh, I don't know and I don't care." The 
Earl opened his eyes. 

" Come, Maggie, I want a quiet walk. You will 
find us somewhere along the beach, Torchester, 
towards Cray's Creek, if you have any news* We 
dine at seven." 

" This is very extraordinary," said Miss Grant- 
ham, when she found herself alone with Maggie. 
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" Do you think it was fear of this break or loss 
that kept him — I mean Geoffi-ey — in England?" 

" I cannot telJ, dear Miss Grantham." 

" But what do you think ? — what do you 
imagine ?" 

" If he had any idea of such a misfortune, of 
course he would not leave England, but I never 
thought he seriously intended it.'* 

" Indeed ! I wonder 'what he will do. Some- 
thing quite different from what every one would 
expect. I wonder what will come of it all. You 
know one can show more of real feeling when a 
person is in trouble than at any other time, 
and — don't you think so?" interrupting herself 
abruptly. 

"Certainly ;' it is then that true affection will 
show itself" 

"Yes." A long pause. "Maggie, I show 
great confidence in you by asking, do you — do 
you think Geoffrey cares for me — loves me? 
Tell me your real impression." 

" I have no clear impression about it. I cannot 
imagine him indifferent to you, but I cannot quite 
see that he is in love. However, if Mr. Trafford 
chooses to keep it to himself / should never find it 
out." 

" Nor I either," put in Miss Grantham. " Yet 
I must find it out, and this is an opportunity. 
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It will require wonderful courage, but I may be 
able to save both of us much suffering." 

"What do you think of doing?" said Maggie 
in a low tone, feeling herself pale and cold. 

" Only going to try an experiment, and if the 
result is favourable I will tell you more," returned 
Miss Grantham, trying to laugh. " Ah, Maggie, 
I believe you are a true honest friend, yet the 
strangest doubts about ^you cross me some- 
times." 

" Doubt anything you like except my sincerity 
and gratitude towards yourself," said Maggie, with 
much earnestness. " What have I ever done to 
rouse your suspicions ?" 

"Nothing, nothing. I hardly know what I 
mean myself. Let us turn and go back again. I 
wonder if Geoffrey has returned ?" 

He had not, nor had he when Lord Torchester 
came in to dinner. "How strange! I never 
knew him stay out so long," and Miss Grantham 
sat through the dinner in a state of nervous expec- 
tation. 

Meantime Maggie had asked permission to 
spend the evening with her friend Mrs. Berry, 
feeling that she would be Je trop in the family 
council, and Miss Grantham granted it with a 
smile and nod that showed appreciation of the 
motive. It was with a sense of relief that Maggie 
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found herself out alone in the cool fresh air of an 
early spring evening. 

There had been a good deal of wind in the 
morning, but it had gone down with the sun. 
Nevertheless the tide was rolling up in foam- 
crested waves which broke in dull sullen thunder 
on the beach, bringing with them the delicious 
savour of life-giving saltness. Maggie, who 
dearly loved every sight and sound of nature, 
determined to indulge in a ramble past the fishing 
village before committing herself to Mrs. Berry 
for the evening, and, deep in a very vague 
reverie, walked on and on till the failing light 
warned her to return. Before turning back she 
paused to look at some men drawing up a large 
boat on the beach below where she stood. A 
mast and a heap of wet sail lay across the boat, 
and the whole looked picturesque in the grey 
evening, helped by the enchantment of distance. 
Higher up upon the beach stood a man, a tall 
man, who seemed by his gestures to be giving 
directions, and then turning away he walked 
quickly over the shingle to the road or path which 
lay at the foot of the low cliffs or crags which 
there defended the land. 

To her joy, her terror, her utter dismay and 
confusion, Maggie recognised Mr. Trafford. Of 
course he would be returning by the same road. 
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and to avoid him was impossible. She would 
have given much to find a turn to the right or to 
the left, but there was none. She felt positively 
dizzy, and — he was by her side. 

" Miss Grey ! What extraordinary event has 
brought you here ? Your cousin must have left 
England by this time?" and Trafford looked down 
at her with a smile. 

" Oh, yes. I was going to have tea with Mrs. 
Berry, but it was so pleasant by the sea I strolled 



on. 



Ah! you keep up your relations with our 
unhappy friend?" said Trafford, walking beside 
her, evidently bent on escorting her. 

" Of course ; she was always so kind to me. 
But, Mr. Trafford, you must hasten back, they 
are so anxious to see you." 

" Why am I always to be despatched in this 
summary manner? We used to have nice long 
talks in Paris. You used not to be so anxious to 
get rid of me there." 

" I know that," said Maggie, driven to perfect 
candour in her confusion and anxiety ; " but now 
everything is quite different, and if you knew how 
anxious Miss Grantham and Lord Torchester are 
about you, you would go back at once." 

" Torchester ? Is ' he here ? What brought 
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him down ? Ah ! I see by your face bad news. 
What is it ? Is the bank gone ?" 

" Not exactly, I believe." 

" By Jove, I suspect it is, by this time. I sup- 
pose the evening papers are in. Well, Miss Grey, 
I will hasten on. I confess to a large amount of 
curiosity." 

" Perhaps," said Maggie, colouring crimson, and 
feeling indignant with herself, " perhaps you had 
better not — I mean — you need not — mention you 
met me." 

Trafford looked round quickly with a smile, 
and said, "No — certainly — there is no Madame 
de Beaumanoir here. Come, Miss Grey, shake 
hands, and wish me good luck. Take off your 
glove," he added imperatively, as he held out his 
own hand. Maggie quickly complied, and laying 
hers frankly in it, raised her sweet kindly eyes, 
exclaiming, "I do wish you luck with all my 
heart." 

Trafford grasped her hand closely, warmly, 
and half unconsciously laid the other over it. 
" It will make very little difference in time," he 
said hastily ; " I shall go with you to Mrs. 
Berry's." 

"For Heaven's sake, no!" cried Maggie, 
frightened into decision, " You ought to go to 
Miss Grantham at once. You must.*' 
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" Well, I will then/' said he, slowly, " Good- 
bye, and au revoir." 

Trafford turned away, and without trusting 
himself to look back, walked quickly towards the 
town, and a bend of the road soon hid him from 
her sight. 

Maggie breathed more freely. She was safe 
and alone, and in spite of reason and regret for the 
possible trials impending over him, her soul was 
filled with exultation ; for Trafford was willing to 
postpone his perusal of the all-important evening 
papers to walk with her. Yet what folly, to be 
pleased with such an outrage of les convenances^ 
which she knew could lead to no good result ! 

Mrs. Berry had finished tea when Maggie 
reached Esplanade Villas. " My goodness, this is 
a treat ! Why, I thought I was never going to 
see you again." 

" It is really the first time I have had a chance 
of going out, dear Mrs. Berry." 

" Well, take ofF your hat, and tell us the news. 
Do you want any tea ?" 

" No, thank you." 

" So your cousin's married and gone. You lost 
a good chance there, Maggie." 

" Perhaps >so. I could not help it." 

" Take my advice, and don't let any of those 
fine gentlemen make a fool of you. I hear a good 
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bit of gossip one way and another from the 
Honourable Mrs. S. and her maid; and I hear 
Miss Grantham quite spoils you." 

" She does indeed." 

" But they say she will marry that baronet, and 
then you will lose her," &c., &c. 

Meantime Trafford had glanced at the evening 
papers, and found the announcement he ex- 
pected. " Garret and Oldham" had suspended 
payment. 

It is a painful sensation, that of being ruined ; 
that between you and destitution there is only the 
thin plank of your own exertions, all crude and 
undeveloped as they are in that biggest of all big 
babies, an untrained gentleman. 

I suppose it makes some difference in the stun- 
ning total if the ruin is involuntary or self-sought. 
At any rate, Trafford did not take time to realise 
it just then. He dressed quickly, and went over 
to Miss Grantham's house, whence two messages 
reached him while performing his toilet. 

" Oh, Geoffrey ! 1 have been quite miserable 
about you," cried Miss Grantham, coming for- 
ward with both hands outstretched. 

" I say, Geoff! have you seen the papers.^" said 
the Earl. 

" I have just seen them, and read their very un- 
pleasant news." 
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" Coffee, if you please ?" said the butler. 

" No, tea, if you have it." 

" Oh, Geoffrey, how can you be so calm?" said 
Miss Grantham. 

"What would you have me do? Tear my 
hair ? I assure you I feel no small degree of dis- 
quiet ; but there is no use whatever in tearing 
myself to pieces to-night. I shall go to town to- 
morrow, and deliver myself up to the tormentors ; 
so I may as well keep quiet for the present." 

" I will go with you, Geoff," said the Earl. 

" Thanks, Torchester." 

" But, Geoffrey, dear Geoffrey ! have you no 
money at all left?" 

" I scarcely know yet. At all events, if I am 
driven to seek parochial aid, I shall select Castle- 
ford Union, and then, Margaret, you can supply 
me with ^ baccy,' which is one of the luxuries not 
provided by an ungrateful country." 

" Ah, Geoffirey, you make my heart ache." 

" Then I shall never forgive myself. Why, 
Torchester, what a trump this princess of ours is ! 
Things will not be so bad, Margaret — pale, fair 
Margaret ; for really that is a description .of you 
to-night." 

"A telegram for you. Sir," said the urbane 
Johnson, approaching with one of those appalling 
yellow envelopes which strike terror even into 
bold hearts. 
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TrafFord opened it, and his face darkened. 
"This is a bad business," he said, and handed 
the telegram to Lord Torchester. 

" What is it ?" asked Miss Grantham. Lord 
Torchester, with an exclamation of dismay, gave 
it to her, and she read, " H. Lee, Lincoln's Inn 
4^'ields, to G. Trafford. Come up at once. 
Garret and Oldham gone. Bolton seized with 
paralysis." 

" Poor old fellow," said TrafFord. *' I suspect 
he suffers as much on my account as his 
own." 

" Dear me, how dreadful !" remaked Lady 
Dormer. " I wonder whom they sent for. Poor 
Lord Trimbleston always had Bilham. Bilham 
quite kept him alive." 

Miss Grantham said nothing. 

** Where's *Bradshaw'?" asked the EarL 
" We must take the first train to-morrow." 

"There's nothing fast before 11-30," said 
Traflfbrd; "and the first train is so slow, we 
should scarcely gain half an hour by it. I am 
awfully cut up about Bolton. All the money on 
earth is not worth a stroke of paralysis." 

" I am so grieved about Mr. Bolton. What 
misfortunes! Nothing pleasant seems to last," 
murmured NCss Grantham in a low voice. 

" Oh^ this is only a passing cloudy" said Traf- 
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ford, turning kindly to her. "Twelve months 
hence ''everything will seem quite right again, 
even to me; long before that, to you. Conie, 
Torchester. I am not very agreeable society 
to-night, but will you have a smoke and a talk 
with me ?" 

" Certainly," replied the Earl, rising. 

" You might just as well talk before me," said 
Miss Grantham, pouting. 

'^ No, you take things too much to heart ;" 
and Tr afford smiled as he held out his hand. 
"Good night, and good-bye — at all events for 
the present." 

" No- — no, not good-bye," said Miss Grant- 
ham earnestly. "I must see you to-morrow. 
Promise you will not start without seeing me. 
Do promise, Geoff!" Her colour rose as she 
spoke, and then left her very pale. 

" Certainly, as you wish it. But I fear I must 
be a very early visitor." 

" Never mind. Come at any hour — ten — 
nine." 

" At ten, then ; so good-night." 

"Are you not going to say good-night to me?" 
asked the Earl in an injured voice, 

" Oh, yes ! Pray forgive me, Torchester." 

When they were gone. Miss Grantham rang 
and inquired if Miss Grey had returned. Receiv- 
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ing a reply in the negative, she desired that 
she should be sent to her as soon as she came 
in. 

When Maggie knocked at Miss Grantham's 
door after receiving her message, she entered and 
found the heiress in a long white dressing-gown, 
sitting by an open window and looking out upon 
the sea. 

" You wanted me. Miss Grantham ?" 

" Yes ; come and sit down " (in a low, soft 
tone). "I have nothing to say, yet I want to 
speak to a reasonable human being." 

Maggie sat down. "Are you wise," she 
asked, " to sit at that open window in so thin a 
dress ? The air is quite cold." 

"Yes, I believe I feel chilled," replied Miss 
Grantham, rising with a visible shiver and closing 
the window. " But I was so lost in thought, I 
forgot everything." 

Maggie looked closely at her friend, and was 
grieved to see the paleness of her cheek — the 
heaviness of her eyes. 

"And what news have the evening papers 
brought you ?" she asked timidly. 

" Oh, the worst ! The bank is gone, and Mr. 
Traftord's money with it." 

"And he — is he dreadfully distressed?" 

" Of course. He will not show it ; in fact, 
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he took it splendidly. But oh, Maggie, I can- 
not tell you what I felt to-night when he talked, 
even in jest, of going into the workhouse ! To 
think of his wanting anything in the world that 
I have ! There has always been such a marvellous 
charm about Geoffrey for me. There is so much 
power in his careless ease — in his simple, natural, 
kindly manners. I ought, I suppose, to be very 
much ashamed of myself; but I do feel that, if 
he loves me not, chaos is come again. Do not 
despise me, Maggie ; I feel so strange and low, 
and hot and cold — as if I wanted to put my 
head somewhere and cry." And the proud, 
beautiful, spoiled heiress suddenly knelt down, 
and clasping her arms round Maggie's slight 
figure, laid her head upon her shoulder. As 
Maggie tenderly returned her embrace, she felt a 
terrible thrill of pain and guilt — pain, for she 
knew there was disappointment — bitter disap- 
pointment — before one she so sincerely loved; 
guilt, because, however she might turn from the 
belief, she could not help the terrifying conscious- 
ness that in her own humble self was her friend's 
worst rival. Why had TrafFord ever crossed her 
path? Why had that extraordinary sympathy, 
that unspoken understanding, sprung up between 
them ? And yet, even had she the power, could 

N 2 
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she renounce this crown of her life, this secret 
sense of attraction ? 

" I never felt quite the same towards any one 
as I do to you," said Miss Grantham, after a 
pause during which she had overcome a strong 
disposition to cry. " Your life has been so dif- 
ferent from mine ; you know so much more of its 
graver side than I do. You are such a wise little 
thing, yet you do not preach, nor flatter. And I 
know a lot of what they say to me is flattery, but ' 
I can't help liking it. Still I am a sort of girl 
people like, am I not ? independent of Grantham 
and all my belongings — eh, Maggie ?" 

" You are — you are. For my own part, I look 
upon your wealth and rank as a sort of barrier to 
my aflfection. I should like to work with you or 
for you." 

" Well, I should not,** said Miss Grantham, 
smiling and resuming her seat. " I like to have 
everything I fancy, and I hate being crossed. I 
wonder I do not hate Geoff TrafFord ; he has 
worried me more than any one else in the world. 
I wonder what he will do ?'* Maggie shook her 
head in token of her incapability of suggesting a 
reply. " I suppose he will become a confirmed 
wanderer," added Miss Grantham. 

*^ It costs a great deal of money to travel," said 
Maggie, thoughtfully. 
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" There again ! poverty hedges him in. Some- 
thing must be done, Maggie. Mr. TrafFord pro- 
mised to see me to-morrow before he goes to 
town, and I hope to persuade him to hear reason 
and yield to his friend's wishes to arrange some- 
thing for him." 

" It will be very difficult to approach the sub- 
ject." 

" Awfully difficult," said Miss Grantham, half 
unconsciously clasping Maggie's hand. " But I 
must — I will find the courage to do it." (A long 
pause.) " There is no use sitting here talking 
any longer ; I shall go to bed," said Miss Grant- 
ham. " And Maggie, if you would be very good 
to me, you will read me to sleep." 

" I will indeed, with pleasure." 

" Well, ring for Cecile, and get some poetry 
I know, that I need not follow closely ; * Evan- 
geline ' will do." 

But it was long before Maggie could lull her 
troubled friend to rest ; she was feverish and 
wakeful, with hot, dry hands. Sometimes she 
dozed, then started up wide awake and palpitating. 
At last, calling herself thoughtless and selfish, 
she peremptorily ordered Maggie to bed, where, 
though weary and worn with a crowd of distress- 
ing, troublesome thoughts, she could not sleep till 
the dawn had come. 
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Miss Grantham made a semblance of break- 
fast in her own room, and dressed with unusual 
care, yet she wa« much dissatisfied with the 
result. 

" How pale and ill and frightful I look, 
Cecile." 

"Pas du tout. Mademoiselle! ce n'est qu'une 
delicatesse tout a fait charmante." 

A knock at the door. "Mr. TrafFord wishes 
to know if Miss Grantham will see him ?" 

" Yes, of course. Where is Lady Dormer.^" 

" Miladi has not yet risen." 

** And she takes two hours to dress !" 

Miss Grantham cast another dissatisfied glance 
at the glass, and then went hastily downstairs. 

Trafl^ord was standing by one of the windows 
when she came in, and, when he turned to meet 
her, looked so little distressed or cast down that 
she could not help smiling; while he, on the 
contrary, was quite struck by the pallor of her 
cheek. 

" Margaret ! you cannot be well ; and your hand 
is quite feverish. What is the matter? You 
have not lost a fortune nor a friend." 

" There is nothing the matter with me, GeofF, 
except that I am troubled about you." 

** Well, you must put me out of your head. I 
cannot bear to think that I am a source of dis- 
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comfort to you. I am by no means in despair 
myself." 

" I see that." She sat down, and an awkward 
silence ensued. 

" You wanted to see me ; you wanted to speak 
to me. I am all attention." 

" Yes, Geoffrey " (twisting her hands and show- 
ing signs of uneasiness). " Will it not be a great 
complication of your difficulties, this attack of 
Mr. Bolton's ?" 

" It will not simplify matters. But is there 
anything you want me to do for you ?" 

" Oh, I should not like to trouble about myself 
where you have so much to think of; but — I 
want to tell you something, Geoff, so much, and I 
cannot." 

" Why, you could tell me anything, Mar- 
garet." 

" Nearly anything but this " (turning very 
white). " Can you not guess ?" 

** Good God ! you have not entangled yourself 
with Erskine and want me to extricate you ? If 
that is it, I'll pull you through somehow or other, 
trust me." 

" Yes, of course, I would trust you ; but, thank 
Heaven, I am as free as air so far as Sir Hugh is 
concerned." 

" Well, I am sure you cannot be in debt ; and 
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all human woes, so far as I can see, arise either 
from love or money," said TrafFord, laughing. 
"Have you quarrelled with poor Torchester? If 
so, I am sure you do not want my help to make it 
up." 

"No, of course not. "Oh, Geoffrey, it is 
partly about money, only I am afraid of you." - 

"Afraid of me? Come, that is too large a 
draft on my credulity." Trafford looked at his 
watch ; he was beginning to feel rather uneasy 
at the sight of Miss Grantham's excessive em- 
barrassment 

" No, don't look at your watch, Geoffrey. 
What I wanted to say is that, if — if you want 
money to do anything or go anywhere, you will 
not mind " (A sudden break-down.) 

" In short, you would like to bestow half your 
fortune on me ?" put in Trafford, smiling. " I 
have not the least doubt you would do so in the 
generous impulse of your heart. But, ma belle^ 
such things cannot be in this commonplace 
world." 

" The half, Geoff!" cried Miss Grantham, sud- 
denly walking to the mantelpiece, where she rested 
her elbow and covered her face with her hand; 
[•"I wish — I wish I could give you the whole." 

Something in her voice, her attitude, her emo- 
Ltion, revealed her full meaning to Trafford, who 
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stood a moment silent, more touched and embar- 
rassed than* he would have cared to own, a dark 
flush passing over his brow; then approaching 
Miss Grantham, he gently took the hand that 
hung down by her side. Kissing it with the most 
loyal respect, he said, in a low voice : " That 
would be impossible, unless indeed, I could give 
you my heart and life in exchange ; and both have 
passed out of my keeping, or they would have 
been yours before this. There is my secret, sweet 
cousin." 

Miss Grantham pressed his hand and drew hers 
away instantly. Traffbrd, not knowing very well 
what to say or do, turned to leave, when Miss 
Grantham, without uncovering her face, exclaimed 
eagerly : 

" One word. It is not that odious Madame de 
Beaumanoir ? Any one but her !" 

"Madame de Beaumanoir! Most certainly 
not. 

" Thank God ! Now go away, Geoffrey — do 

go." 

He kissed her hand once more, and when she 
uncovered her eyes she was alone. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The lady of the house was not visible till 
luncheon time, and when that repast was over, she 
desired Maggie to put on her hat, for she had a 
headache, and felt dull, and wanted a walk. 

Maggie obeyed, and joined Miss Grantham, who 
had succeeded in disembarrassing herself of Miss 
Stamer, 

" Let us go where we shall not meet any- 
one.** 

" Then we had better go towards the village," 
said Maggie ; and there they went, strolling some- 
what silently along, till Miss Grantham suddenly 
declared she felt so weary she could go no 
farther. 

" There is a pleasant seat in an angle of the 
crag, near the end of Mrs* Berry *s garden," said 
Maggie, " where you might rest, and still be in 
the air»" 

^ Let us go to it, by all means." 

A short steep path led from the end of Mrs. 
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Berry's garden, where it opened on a footway, 
between the esplanade and the village, to a nook 
in the ambitiously named crag ; where, quite shel- 
tered behind and on the right, you could look 
far out to sea, or down on the fisher village 
below. 

" This is very nice," said Miss Grantham, sink- 
ing down. " I do not know why it is, but my 
limbs ache, and I am so weary." She remained 
silent a few minutes, soothed by the gentle dash 
of the waves and tlie measured rush of their back- 
ward sweep. 

" Well, Mr. TraiFord and I had a long talk this 
morning," said Miss Grantham at last, with an 
evident effort "He was quite obstinate about 
money — would not hear of any one helping him 
— but, Maggie, I am glad to tell you, I found out 
he is attached to some one! indeed, engaged, I 
imagine, from what he said ; so pray forget any 
nonsense I may have talked about him. I intend 
to forget it all myself; of course everything is 
altered now. I should not be such a goose as to 
give him another thought, except as an old friend ; 
in such matters the wisest may be mistaken — and 
I could not help fancying that — Oh ! there is 
no use in talking about it ; but, Maggie, it is 
curious you should have warned me gainst the 
possibility of his being attached^ or entangled, or 
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something. What put it into your head, anything 
in Paris?" 

" Nothing whatever ; only that as Mr. TrafFord 
is a good deal older than you, and a great traveller, 
and you had seen nothing of him for some years, 
such a thing was possible ; and the only way to 
account for his not — " Maggie paused. 

" Loving me," finished Miss Grantham; "per- 
haps so, though I am by no means sure. Do not 
let us talk about him any more; but do not 
imagine I am ashamed of having loved Geoffrey 1 
He is the truest man I have ever met ; the only 
creature whose presence comforted me, and made 
me think twice before I talked nonsense. Ah 1 it 
is very miserable ; but there ! I am not going to 
break my heart about him — let us talk of some- 
thing else." 

Brave words, which would help to their own 
fulfilment ; but Maggie guessed shrewdly at the 
bleeding wound they cloaked. Moreover, while 
bearing her part well in the rather languid con- 
versation, Maggie had her own pangs to stifle : 
Mr. Trafifbrd was probably engaged, and this 
ought to be notlung to her, 

** Well, Ae day after to-morrow we are to go 
to town. I am very glad, we shall have such 
qwntities to da There is my omrt dress, and 
indeed a complete change of mourning. I feel 
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quite anxious to leave this ; yet the last six weeks 
have been very pleasant ! How I wish I had not 
to dine with Lady Brockhurst to-night, my head 
aches fearfully." 

" Don't go," said Maggie. 

" Oh ! I must, if it cost my life !" cried Miss 
Grantham, excitedly. " Can you not imagine how 
the graceful little panther would come to-morrow 
and pet me, and say she knew how it would be 
when those tiresome men left ! and tell me every 
possible bit of ill-natured scandal about Geoffrey, 
and his debts and wild doings ; no, no ! I will 
go, and be the brightest there. Poor, dear 
Geoff! I know he could not bear Lady Brock- 
hurst ; I am sure he could not ; but we will not 
talk of him. Come, Maggie, we will go in; 
perhaps bathing my head with eau-de-cologne 
and water may relieve it." 

Miss Grantham did manage to dine with Lady 
Brockhurst that evening; and the next day she 
was feverishly impatient about their preparations 
for going to town. Her will was law, and the 
second morning after Trafibrd had disappeared 
from the scene, Maggie found herself en route for 
London, in company with Lady Dormer, two 
laidies' maids, a pet Skye terrier, and their liege 
lady, who, Maggie was distressed to see, was 
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alternately flushed and pale, with heavy eyes and 
hot hands. 

Again our simple heroine wondered at and 
admired the magic of money power. They came 
from a well ordered breakfast-table, and found a 
still more exquisitely appointed dinner awaiting 
* them. One noiseless, ubiquitous functionary, of 
inexhaustible resources and unerring memory, 
was left behind to knit up the ravelled debris of 
their stay into " a symmetrical finis. And lo ! 
another, slightly different in exterior manifestation, 
but equally gifted, stood on the threshold of the 

P Square mansion to receive them. The 

incomparable Johnson remained behind to pay 
bills, &c., &c. ; the unapproachable Wheeler was 
in attendance to incur new ones ! Scarce a rup- 
ture of their every day routine. 

But however great the privileges of wealth, it 
cannot ward off all " the ills which flesh is heir 
to," and long before her usual hour Miss Grant- 
ham retired, declaring she could sit up no 
longer. 

" You ought really to take something warm, 
to promote perspiration, my dear," said Lady 
Dormer. " A mustard blister between the 
shoulders is very good in your case, for I am 
sure you have a bad, feverish cold." 

"Thank you. Aunt Dormer; I have some- 
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thing feverish, I am quite sure. Maggie, will 
you come up presently and bring my letters ? I 
cannot look at them now." 

Maggie collected them, bid Lady Dormer good 
night, and put on her dressing-gown before she 
was summoned to Miss Grantham's room, for she 
could not reconcile herself to leaving her friend 
alone through the night. Miss Grantham was 
in bed when she came in, and said in an un- 
usually high-pitched voice, " There ought to be a 
letter for me from Torchester among those. 
Pray look for it and read it." 

Maggie obeyed, turning them all over tilt she 
found what she thought was his Lordship's hiero- 
glyphics, and handed it to Miss Grantham. 

" Is that the one ?" 

"Yes; read it. Everything seems to swim 
before my eyes." 

" Perhaps Lord Torchester might not like me 
to read it." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! What matter about him ; 
what matter about anything. Do as I tell you." 

There was a feverish impatience in her manner 
that left Maggie no choice save to obey. She ac- 
cordingly read as follows : — 

" My Dear Margaret, — I hope you have 
arrived all right. Bolton is better — that is, he 
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has shown some consciousness, and s[X)ken a few 
articulate words. It is a bad business for him. 
He has not only lost all he put into that unlucky 
bank, but he is liable for a lot more of uncalled 
up capital — nearly everything he is worth. GeofF 
is so far more fortunate that his shares were fully 
paid up. So they can get no more out of him. 
I haven't an idea what Geoff is going to do. I 
don't think he has himself; but he has already 
been making preparations to sell off his horses 
and lots of traps. He has a dark chestnut would 
make a splendid match for your Rufus. Would 
you like to buy him ? Let me know. I never 
saw Geoff in better spirits. My mother wants 
him to make a home at the Beeches, and go into 
the prayer-meeting tract-distributing line; but I 
don't think that would suit, though my mother is a 
brick, after all. 

" I fancy Geoff will join this expedition to dis- 
cover something somewhere. Government is 
granting a subsidy, and I think it's just the thing 
for him. I saw Hillshire this morning. He says 
the appointment of Chief Justice of the Squashi- 
modo Island is vacant, but fears they want a more 
practically experienced man than Geoff Trafford, 
•which is nonsense. Poor old Bolton used to say 
Geoff was as good a lawyer as he was a sports- 
man; and you know there isn't a better shot 
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anywhere. I am going down to Mount TrafFord to- 
night, but return on Monday, when I hope to 
see you. 

"I suppose there will be no having a ;ivord 
with you once the season has set in. I have 
some thoughts of starting a yacht. Mind you 
answer about the chestnut. 

" Yours truly, 

" TORCHESTER." 

" What a thoroughly heartless letter," said 
Miss Grantham after a moment's pause. 

" Heartless ! I do not think so. Lord Tor- 
chester is evidently interested both for Mr. Bolton 
and for Mr. TrafFord." 

"Yes; but you see the whole drift is dictated 
by his wish to banish GeofFrey away somewhere." 

" I cannot see that. He is anxious about his 
prospects." 

" And it is more than ever likely that GeofFrey 
will banish himself. Poor GeofF! How unfor- 
tunately everything has turned out!" (Another 
pause.) " Give me the letter. I do not think I 
ever had a letter from Torchester before. What 
a hand he writes! How different from GeofFs 
clear, straight, stern-looking writing !" 

" Yes, very," said Maggie heartily and inadver- 
tently. 

VOL. III. o 
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** Where hzvcyou seen Mr. Traffcrd's writing r" 
asked Miss Grantham, opening her blue eyes in 
great surprise. 

*^ In a little note he once sent with some books 
2nd papers." 

"Where were they sent to you?" said Miss 
Grantham. 

** In Paris. He was good enough tx> lend me 
some magazines and newspapers," returned Mag- 
gie, falteringly and blushing. 

" Have you the note still ?" asked Miss Grant- 
ham. 

" Oh, no ! there was nothing in it," cried 
Maggie, feeling unboundedly thankful that she 
had resisted her inclination to preserve that relic 
of delightful days, and had destroyed it in one of 
her sternly-resolved moods. 

" It was all right, of course, that he should lend 
you books — he is very good-natured ! But I have 
such strange fancies." (A pause — then an ab- 
rupt exclamation) — " No ; it is quite impossible. 
My head throbs so dreadfully ! I will try and 
sleep." 

"And I will stay here till you do sleep, dear 

Miss Grantham. You must see Sir Henry H ; 

to-morrow." 

r . " I will if I am not better, and I do not think I 
be. Is it not dreadfully warm ?" 
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*^ I will open the window a very little, and fan 
you till you go to sleep."^ 

Gradually the " Restorer" stole over the young 
heiress's unnaturally bright blue eyes ; and Maggie 
sat long motionless, holding the closed fan. She 
could not bring herself to leave her friend who 
moaned, and uttered inarticulate murmurs through 
her troubled sleep. After a while she rose, lit a 
night light, and wrapping a shawl round her, took 
place once more by the sleeper, laying her hand 
on the bed, that, should Miss Grantham wake 
suddenly, she should at once find she was watched 
and tended. 

For a long time Maggie kept awake, her brain 
working vividly, recalling the last three or four 
days distinctly, painfully. 

She did not think she would have felt so keenly 
Miss Grantham's intimation that TrafFord was 
engaged or entangled in some way. Was it pos- 
sible that after having so often told herself that he 
never could be anything to her — after having 
submitted herself, as she thought, to this verdict 
of common sense, she had yet not succeeded in 
uprooting the terrible infatuation which had so 
entwined itself with her very being. She had 
done her best, and yet that desperate longing to 
see his face, to hear his voice, would not leave her. 
Surely much of this unconquerable weakness was 

o 2 
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owing to the vague, irresistible conviction which, 
now floating away almost completely, now gather- 
ing thickly over her, like mountain mists that 
melt and form and flit to and fro before they 
finally envelop hill and dale, never quite left her — 
the conviction that she was more to him in her 
lowliness, and, as she thought, unattractive sim- 
plicity, than Miss Grantham or any one else. 
Now she must give up that idea. His indiflFerence 
to his beautiful kinswoman was due to some long- 
standing mysterious attachment — and she could 
never have been anything to him save a helpless, 
honest little girl, in whom he took a kindly 
interest. While to her, life was hopeless, colour- 
less, savourless, unless she could reign supreme in 
his heart. No crumbs of aflFection thrown from 
the master's table would satisfy her. Freely she 
gave, freely she would look to receive. It was 
seldom Maggie let her soul speak out so freely to 
her of its cravings and needs. To-night she did 
not attempt to turn a deaf ear to its moan. 

"I will think out all that has so long tormented 
me, and then all shall go back into silence for 
ever. I must get rid of my delusions now that 
they have been torn to pieces for me. Surely 
I shall now gather strength and be of a good 
courage." 

And so gradually she glided from thought into 
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dreamland. But her sleep was broken. Suddenly 
a cry from Miss Grantham roused her ; startled 
and wide awake — the sleeper had grasped her 
hand. 

" Is it you, Maggie ? Oh, how thankful I am 
to find you beside me ! I have had such dreadful 
dreams. Is it day yet ? How good of you to 
stay by me! Do not go, dear — do not leave 
me. 

" I will not indeed ! I did not intend to leave 
you. Lie down and try to rest, dear Miss 
Gantham." 

"What time is it? Is that daylight I see 
through the window ?" 

" It is. Why, it is nearly five o'clock ; try 
to sleep, and I will call Cecile to get you 
some lemonade; your hands are so hot and 
dry." 

" Very well," said Miss Grantham, faintly, and 
she lay down obediently. 

As soon as he could be brought, an eminent 
physician was with the fair invalid. He put a 
good many questions, felt her pulse long and 
carefully, spoke cheerily, as these masters of our 
weakness know how to do, and departed, saying 
he would call again later. As he left the room, 
he passed Maggie, who was waiting outside. 
" Come with me," he said, and she followed him 
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to Miss Grantham's study, where he sat down at 
her writing table. 

" You are — ?" said he, looking keenly and in- 
quiringly into Maggie's face. 

" Miss Grantham's secretary and companion," 
she replied. 

" Ah ! you sat up with her last night. What 
was the period of greatest restlessness ?" 

" Between twelve and one." 

A few more queries and the great doctor 
rose. 

" Is she very ill ?" asked Maggie, with anxious 
eyes. 

"She will want a good deal of care. Who is 
the family attendant ?" 

" Doctor Layton." 

"Let him be here at four this afternoon to 
meet me ; and you had better have a nurse. Doc- 
tor Layton will see to that. Are you afraid of 
infection? No.? — that's right Miss Grantham 
seems to like you near her, and it is very im- 
portant that a patient should like the attendant. 
You look cool and steadfast; get rid of the 
French maid. I will see Lady Dormer ; but it is 
right to warn you there may be infection." 
I have no fear," said Maggie calmly. 
Good morning, then," and the physician 
went away. 
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Maggie stood a moment where he had left her. 

There was evidently a trying ordeal before her 
kind patroness, and, thank God, Maggie could 
be of use to her. No more dreams and selfish 
regrets, but real work, real service. So she stole 
softly back to the sick room, taking with her, by 
a natural instinct, some needlework, that she 
might not seem too oppressively watchful to the 
invalid. And then the hours slid by wearily, yet 
not slowly, till the hour came round for the doc- 
tor's second visit. 

It was late on the following Tuesday that Lord 
Torchester rushed into TrafFord's chambelrs, and 
found him immersed in papers, with a shrewd, 
nondescript-looking man, in clerical-looking attire, 
not over new or fresh. 

Can I speak to you, GeofF?" 
Yes, in a minute or two. Now, Mr. Car- 
berry, though I do not want to keep those 
Cuyps of mine, understand me, I am not pressed 
for money. I will let them go for a hundred and 
fifty apiece, or — I will keep them. If you make 
up your mind by to-morrow at twelve, let me see 
you. Now I must say good morning." 

" Well, Sir, you shall see or hear from me to 
morrow, about twelve," and the nondescript man 
departed. 
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*^What is it, Torchester?" said TrafFord, 
turning his chair to face his visitor, whose agi- 
tated expression and visible uneasiness excited his 
curiosity. 

" Margaret Grantham is dangerously ill. H, 
was called in on Friday, and R. was sent for to- 
day ; they say it is a bad case of typhus." 

" Typhus !" repeated TrafFord, aghast. " Im- 
possible! where could she have caught typhus 
fever ?" 

" Heaven knows ! They say Eastnor is badly 
drained; but it is an awful business, Geoff — so 
young and bright and beautiful as she was !" 

" And will be," said TrafFord cheerily, laying 
his hand kindly on his cousin's shoulder. " With 
her splendid health and untried constitution she 
will pull through. Who is with her?" he 
added. 

" Oh, nurses and all sorts of people ; but Lady 
Dormer says the only one she seems to know 
is Miss Grey, who sticks to her like a brick, in 
spite of the infection." 

"Infection." repeated TrafFord, looking in- 
tently into vacancy. " It is frightfully infec- 
tious." 

" Of course it is. Lady Dormer's room was so 
powerfully impregnated with aromatic vinegar, 
that I could not stop sneezing ; she is in an awful 
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fright, but ashamed to run away. My mother 
is coming up to stay there, but it is quite un- 
necessary. Poor Margaret ! she is such a plucky 
creature. I think she will get over it — eh 
GeofF?" 

" I have every hope she will — nay, I feel as if 
she would. Still, it will be an anxious time. 
Did you hear any particulars ?" 

" I saw Layton, the family doctor. It seems 
she was complaining for a few days before they 
left Eastnor, and was very unwell the night they 
arrived in town." 

TrafFord was silent. He was trying to estimate 
what share his last interview with the bright im- 
pulsive girl had in her illness ; but being inclined 
to view matters by the light of common sense, he 
soon dismissed the idea. 

" Come and dine with me," said Lord Torches- 
ter. " I do not seem as if I could go to the Club 
and listen to fellows talking, and betting, and— 
let us have a quiet dinner at home." 

" Very well. I neither like to be alone or with 
a multitude to-day," returned TrafFord, beginning 
to arrange his papers and put them away. "I 
have one or two places to go to, and will be with 
you at 7.30." 

The Earl departed to wander to and fro and 
try to distract his thoughts until his mother's 
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arrival, which he looked forward to as a source 
of comfort more than he would have cared to 
allow. 

Meanwhile the routine of the sick room had 
been fully established, and Maggie was absorbed 
in her anxious watch. It seemed to her as if the 
days of health and sunshine and blytheness had 
been pushed back years, and that it was a whole 
age since Miss Grantham was laid upon the bed of 
sickness. 

As yet the sufferer was only unconscious or 
wandering at times, but the intervals of composure 
and clearness were fewer and shorter. Maggie's 
whole heart was wrapped up in her anxiety to 
save so dear and precious a life. She could 
scarce be persuaded to leave her patient, and just 
took sufficient rest to 'keep herself equal to her 
work. That she snatched in the day, as her pre- 
sence always seemed to exercise a soothing in- 
fluence on Miss Grantham. 

Evening had just begun to darken on the fifth 
day, when a message was cautiously whispered to 
Miss Grey that Mr. TraflFord was in the study, 
and begged she would speak to him, if only for 
a minute. 

" Have you told Mr. TraflSbrd of the danger of 
the infection.'*" 
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"Yes, ma'am; but he says he knows it, and 
must speak to you." 

Maggie went quickly to the room, where 
TrafFord was pacing to and fro. 

" How is she ?" he said, coming towards her 
with an outstretched hand. 

" Just now sleeping uneasily," replied Maggie, 
drawing back; "but the fever increases. No, 
Mr. TrafFord ; it would be folly to run unnecessary 
risks. Keep as far as you can. I can tell you 
everything as well at this distance.'^ And she 
gave him a rapid sketch of what had occurred, of 

the cautiously-worded opinion of Sir H of 

the present condition of the patient. 

" It is a bad business," said TrafFord. " Never- 
theless, I think there is every hope." 

"God grant it! But, oh, if you saw her!" 
Maggie's voice broke, and she pressed her hand 
over her eyes, standing quite still to recover her 
self-possession. 

TrafFord took the hand that hung down des- 
pondently. She tried to draw it away. " No, 
I have not the slightest fear," said he ; "I have 
been near all sorts of fevers. But you — did they 
warn you of . the danger to which you expose 
yourself by being constantly in such an atmos- 
phere i You ought not to have undertaken 
such a task when there was plenty of care at 
hand." 
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" Yes, but not quite like mine/' returned Maggie. 
" I love her so well ; and then I seem to be a 
little comfort to hen But I need not explain to 
you that it would have been impossible to leave 
her — you know I could not." 

" Yes, I understand it. Yet I think of your 
danger." He let her hand go, and paced the 
room for a few turns. 

"After all," resumed Maggie, simply, "my 
life is not of so much importance. I have no 
father or mother, or any one to live for. Not," 
she added quickly — for TrafFord stopped short, 
and looked at her with lips apart as if to speak 
— "not that I am tired of life or wish to get 
rid of it. It has been far better than I once dared 
to hope. But I must go back." 

"Well," said TrafFord, taking her hand in 
both his, " good-bye ; but promise to come here 
and give me a report once every day. You do 
not know how deeply, painfully anxious I am. 
Poor dear Margaret ! It is impossible that such 
a healthy life can be swept away. Good-bye, 
Maggie; take what care you can of your- 
self" 

When Maggie returned to the sick room Miss 
Grantham was awake and conscious. "Where 
have you been ?" she asked feebly. Maggie told 
her, adding a few words descriptive of Mr. Traf- 
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ford's great anxiety about her. Miss Grantham 
smiled, and then said, with some energy, " You 
must not go to him again, Maggie ; he will take 
this horrid fever. GeofF must be a great man 
yet." 

This was nearly the last rational sentence she 
uttered for many days, though she often muttered 
his name ; and Maggie religiously obeyed her, for 
more reasons than one. 

And now weary nights succeeded weary days. 
The doctor's faces grew grave and after a fortnight 
of varying replies to many inquirers came the sad 
words, so sadly uttered, " Sinking fast." 

"I do not say, my dear Sir," said the great 
doctor to TrafFord, who with Lord Torchester had 
scarcely left the house for the last twelve hours, 
" that she cannot recover ; but I dare not give 
you hope." 

And so the hours sped on. Maggie, composed 
but hopeless, too strained to think even of grief, 
watched untiringly, ever ready with milk or 
medicines, or stimulants to wet the parched lips, 
and give some atom of help to the fluttering, 
struggling life. 

Then came the faintest hope just suffusing the 
aching hearts of the anxious watchers. The night 
through which they had not dared to hope she 
would last was gone, and she still lived, and so 
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through the succeeding day. Every hour of pro- 
longed existence was a gain. At first they scarce 
ventured to listen to happier anticipations; but 
the second day Maggie felt she would not die. 
Then the doctors looked bright, and gradually 
the reluctant life came back into its fair dwelling, 
and she was safe. 

"A wonderful recovery, my dear Countess," 

said Sir H to Lady Torchester on the fourth 

morning after the terrible night on which there 
had been no hope. He was speaking to the 
family conclave ; for, although Lady Torchester 
had not been allowed into the sick room, she had 
stayed with Lady Dormer. " A most wonderful 
recovery ! and much of it due to good nursing. 
That little Miss Grey has been quite invaluable. 
Such presence of mind — such untiring watchful- 
ness ! 

" The nurse that Doctor Layton sent was very 
good also ?" asked Lady Torchester. 

" Excellent ; but when you can get a nurse who 
knows and loves the patient, and yet has the 
pluck and reason not to be unnerved by her 
feeling, that is perfection. Good morning. Lady 
Torchester — good morning, Lady Dormer. We 
shall do now, I think." 

" What a first-rate little brick Miss Grey is !" 
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cried Lord Torchester, his broad, beaming face 
showing how great was his relief. " I am goiog 
to dine at the ^ club/ Will you come, Geoff?" 

" No, thank you. I am going to *seQ poor 
Bolton. He has expressed a wish to see me." 

^^ Ah !" said Lady Torchester. " I hope he has 
some one near to rouse him to a sense of his un- 
happy state." 

" Poor old fellow !" replied the Earl. " I hope 
he has not. He is badly off enough without 
that." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A MONTH had gone pleasantly by with all the 
daily-increasing happiness of convalescence. Miss 
Grantham had been most carefully removed to the 
Beeches, as the doctors had recommended some 
change as soon as possible ; and Lady Tor- 
chester's house was the perfection of comfort and 
prettiness. Thither Maggie was also transported, 
as Miss Grantham declared herself unable to do 
without her. 

Aunt Dormer was sent to recruit at Mrs. 
Longmore's country seat, where a maiden sister 
of Mr. Longmore's always resided in and out of 
season. 

A couple of charming rooms were given up 
to Miss Grantham. They looked out upon the 
Park, and delicious odours of May blossoms and 
freshly-cut grass were wafted through the open 
windows. 

" How sweet life is !" said Miss Grantham 
softly, as she lay upon her sofa, drawn near the 
window, enjoying the simple fact of existence free 
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from sufFering. " I do not deserve all the good 
that is heaped upon me. How kind every one is ! 
Maggie, you have been an angel to me» I shall 
never forget it — never." 

" Do not talk too much, or excite yourself," 
said Maggie. 

" I feel quite strong to-day," resumed the 
heiress. "And I have wanted to know all the 
news, but was too weak to ask. How is poor 
Mr. Bolton ? TeU me everything." 

" I hear he is very weak and helpless, but 
quite sensible. I believe he has lost all his 
money." 

" And what is Torchester doing ?" 

"Oh! he is here constantly — so anxious to 
see you» He was in such despair when you were 
ill." 

" Poor fellow ! I do not deserve that either. 
I will see him to-morrow, if they will let me." A 
long pause. " Maggie, do you know nothing of 
Geoffrey TrafFord? Did he not care if I lived or 
died ?" 

" He did — he did indeed ! No one, I am told, 
could have shown deeper anxiety about you ; but 
he never quite despaired of you." 

" Ah !" began Miss Grantham, and stopped. 
There was a sad, disappointed tone in the " Ah !" 

" And you know nothing of Mr. TrafFord.'*" 

VOL. III. p 
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" I have heard nothing of him for some 
time." 

" Maggie, he is not gone to — to — where is the 
place ? He has not left England ?" 

" No, no," cried Maggie, alarmed at the bright 
flush that rose to the invalid's brow. " I should 
certainly hav€ heard it. Now, I must insist on 
your taking some arrowroot and trying to sleep. 
You know you are to go out for the first time 
since you came down here to-day, and you must 
not exhaust yourself. Lady Torchester can tell 
you everything I do not know." 

The heiress obeyed with the unquestioning sub- 
mission she generally gave to Maggie, and which 
was touching as compared to her imperiousness 
when in, health. 

It was a curious result. Maggie could not help 
thinking of the strange eddies of circumstance 
that had brought her here to be the favoured 
guest of Lady Torchester — TrafFord's aunt, the 
Earl's mother ; and then the conviction pressed 
upon her that it could not last ; that something 
must happen to cut her adrift, and cast her out 
of that pleasant, unpolished, untroubled world 
where the claws of those tiger-cats, want and 
care and rugged necessity, were ever hidden and 
disused in their velvet paws. She was deeply 
grieved, too, that Miss Grantham had come out 
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of the terrible ordeal through which she had just 
passed, still yearning fruitlessly for TrafFord's 
love. 

• To know that he was engaged or attached to 
some one else ought to have cured her, but the 
"still small voice" suggested to Maggie some- 
thing about the beam in her own eye, and so she 
cut short her reflections, and called Cecile to have 
all Miss Grantham's wraps ready, as she was to 
go out at twelve with Lady Torchester. 

The next day, after some hesitation, the Earl 
was admitted to see Miss Grantham. 

She was looking exquisitely, delicately lovely, 
wrapped in a white muslin dressing-gown, plenti- 
fully adorned with blue ribbons. 

" Oh, Tor, I am so pleased to see you !" 

Lord Torchester's heart was full ; at no time 
eloquent, he was now quite speechless. He took 
her hand in both of his, bent over it for a mo- 
ment to hide his emotion, and at last said, rather 
huskily, " Thank God, you are all right !" 

Miss Grantham was much struck by J:he feeling 
he showed, and his strong and successful effort to 
control it. She ever after showed a greater degree 
of respect for him. 

" You must not exert yourself, my dear Mar- 
garet," said Lady Torchester, who mounted 

p a 
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guard over the invalid each day at a certain hour, 
armed with a thick volume of sermons, addresses, 
meditations, or expositions; and if not watched 
and delicately manoeuvred by Maggie, would have 
insisted on deluging her victim with large doses 
of the above mixtures. " And you must not 
excite her, Torchester." 

"I am afraid," said the Earl, laughing good- 
humouredly, "there is very little chance of my 
doing so — eh, Margaret?" 

" Oh, it is so nice to hear you talk again,^ dear 
Tor 1 It is really like coming back to life. I feel 
as if I should like to ride so much." 

"You must not think of such a. thing for 
weeks," cried the Countess. 

" Well, my dear mother,. I may drive Margaret 
to-morrow in your pony carriage ; you know I am 
a good whip." 

" But to-morrow — Thursday — did you not 
think of seconding Lord E 's motion V 

" Yes. Nevertheless, if you will put me up to- 
night, and Margaret can go out tolerably early, I 
can manage both." 

" And are you going to speak in the House ? 
I am so glad. What are you going to say?" 
cried Miss Grantham. 

" Very little ; nevertheless, it will be a begin- 
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ning. But you will drive with me to-morrow 
morning?" 

" Yes, certainly — directly I am dressed And, 
Torchester, tell me all the news — about Mr. 
Bolton, and the Stamers, and GeofF — every- 
thing." 

" Bolton is a sad wreck, though better on the 
whole than could haye ,been expected at first 
His speech is much improved, but his right hand 
is nearly useless. He is to go away for change of 
scene and air. I met Mrs. Stamer and the girls at 
the Duchess's reception last night, and I think 
there is a very promising flirtation between Mary 
and St. Lawrence, Erskine is in Paris; so is 
Lady Brockhurst — and GeofF " 

"Yes, what is he doing?" 

" Oh ! he has moved into chambers in Gray's 
Inn. He has routed out all his old law books, 
and bought a blue bag and a wig, and is going in 
for the Woolsack Stakes in the most determined 
manner. He is in Court all day taking notes, and 
Has cut every one. Will not dine out — goes no- 
where, I believe, but to see Bolton, whose seizure, 
I believe, is principally caused by his grief about 
having drawn GeofF into that unlucky banking 
concern." 

" What a change !" exclaimed Miss Grantham. 
" How dreadful !" 
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" It is, indeed," echoed Lady Torchester ; " and 
yet his manner is as bright as ever. I should not 
wonder if he is very successful ; still I cannot help 
thinking that his hard work tells upon him — he 
looked so dark and worn when I saw him last. 
But he has not lost quite everything, has he ?" she 
added. 

" Everything except a miserable three hundred 
a year." 

" And what is this dreadful place he has gone to 
live in ?" asked Miss Grantham. 

" Gray's Inn — not so bad after all. I dined 
with Geoff there the other day, and met a queer 
fellow — a barrister. We were uncommonly jolly. 
GeofFwas most amusing, and the other man — I for- 
get his name — is a great character. Lemoine, Geoff's 
Canadian, is with him still — a first-rate servant. 

"And does Geoffrey Trafford associate with 
all these horrid people who live in this Gray's 
Inn ?" said Miss Grantham. 

" A good many ; but, you know, he is too much 
of a cosmopolite to be fanciful and exclusive." * 

" No, I do not think either of you could have 
been very exclusive, considering that you fre- 
quented Mrs. Berry's soirees." 

The Earl coloured. 

" What in the world induced you to go there ?" 
persisted Miss Grantham. 
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*^ I can hardly tell. I got into a card-playing 
set in Paris, and they all Went. Geoffrey went 
there, I believe, to look after me." 

" The less said about it all the better," observed 
Lady Torchester stiffly. " It is not our province 
to inquire into the follies and errors of young men, 
especially when they are repented of and abjured." 

Miss Grantham glanced mischievously at her 
cousin. " You must have lost a lot of money. 
Tor," said she, " or you would never have ab- 
jured it." 

The Earl laughed. "I did not escape un- 
scathed," said he. 

" Margaret must not talk any more," observed 
the Countess. " You must go away, my dear 
boy." 

" One word before you go. Tor. Does Geof- 
frey remember that I have survived ? does he ever 
intend to come and see me ?" 

" Of course he does — he is only waiting per- 
mission. Ask him to come down on Saturday 
and stay till Monday," said the Countess. " It 
seems an age since I saw him." 

"Don't forget you are to drive me out to- 
morrow morning," added the heiress, giving her 
hand to her cousin with a smile so caressingly 
sweet that, but for the Countess's awful presence^ 
Lord Torchester might have summoned courage 
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to take a kiss, and in Miss Grantham's sunny 
mood might have been forgiven. As it was, he 
left her presence more in love than ever. 

Descending the stairs he met Maggie, who had 
just come from the garden with her hands full of 
flowers, in the hall. 

" How do you do, Miss Grey ^ I am so glad 
to see you. What a trump *you have been ! If 
ever I am ill, I wish I had a chance of having 
you for a nurse. You might, you know, con- 
sidering. Well, we mustn't talk of bygones" — a 
gay laugh — " Miss Grantham is nearly all right 
again. I never saw her look lovelier." The Earl 
was too excited to be prudent. 

** She does indeed. I am sure we all feel as if 
we had been respited from the grave by her re- 
covery. Are you going up to town ?" 

" Yes, but I am coming back to dine and sleep, 
for I am to drive Margaret out in my mother's 
pony-carriage to-morrow " — an irrepressible tone 
of triumph. " And how are you yourself after all 
your fatigue? I say," continued the Earl, with" a 
sudden accession of foresight, " Miss Grantham 
is deucedly curious as to why Tr afford and 
I used to go to Mrs. Berry's — she will be sure to 

pump you- " A slightly awkward pause, for 

the Earl suddenly remembered that it would .be 
awkward to ask a young lady to conceal the fact 
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that he had proposed to her. But Maggie re- 
lieved him. 

" Trust me, Lord Torchester," she said, with 
a mischievous smile. " You are quite safe." 

" I believe I am with you ! and you can't think 
how fond I was of you ; and so I am still, only — ^" 
His lordship broke off abruptly, a little shocked 
at his own candour. 

" Is it not cruel of you to remind me of all 
I have lost ?" said she, laughing. " Confess, now, 
you are infinitely obliged to me for not having 
been equally fond of you ?" ' 

" If you had, everything would have been quite 
different." 

" There, say no more, my lord ! I'll keep 
counsel about poor Mrs. Berry's soirees. Of 
course you were brought there by M. de Bra- 
gance ?" 

" Exactly ; and Geoffrey only came on my 
account." 

As Lord Totchester spoke he happened to be 
looking straight into Maggie's face, and in spite 
of her earnest effort for composure the bright tell- 
tale colour mounted in her cheeks, and even 
flushed her brow. A sudden light seem to break 
in upon Lord Torchester, but he only said, 
" Good-bye, then," and departed. 

Muggie, hoping and hastily concluding that 
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the Earl did not notice her absurd accession of 
colour, turned into Lady Torchester's morning- 
room to arrange her flowers. 

Meantime the Earl gathered up the reins of the 
two fast trotters which were to whirl him back, to 
his engagements in town, in deep thought. " Was 
it possible that Geoff had been spoony on little 
Maggie Grey, or made love to her?" There was 
an interval when he remaineci behind in Paris 
which was unaccounted for ; lots of mischief might 
have been done in that time. The Earl hoped 
that Trafford had not been making a fool of him- 
self or Miss Grey. "By Jove, I would never 
forgive him if he played fast and loose with her ! 
she is such a little brick; biit it would be a curious- 
affair if Geoff, whom I am certain came to choke 
me off, was caught -himself." 

When Maggie entered the morning-room she 
was a little surprised to find Lady Torchester 
standing in one of the windows, not looking over 
well pleased. 

As soon as the Earl had closed the door Miss 
Grantham declared her intention of going to sleep, 
and the Countess, having letters to write, left her, 
intending to send her maid to keep watch.' 

On reaching the stair she was somewhat ruffled 
to find her son and that Miss Grey in close and 
cordial conversation, and as she passed into the 
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morning-room could not help he9,ring the Earl 
say, " If you had, everything would have been 
quite different." Could it be possible that 
demure, designing, little Miss Grey was again 
twining herself round the unsuspicious noble- 
hearted boy ? Now that she was more than ever 
anxious he should marry Margaret Grantham — to 
whom, in her present gentle and submissive mood 
the good Countess was growing warmly attached 
— it was alarming ; once more she would consult 
Geoffrey, who had been her good angel on the 
former occasion. 

When poor Maggie beheld the Countess stand- 
ing there with clouded brow, the colour which 
had been called up by the Earl's - eyes again 
deepened, and she said with some confusion — 

" I did not know you were here. Lady Tor- 
chester." 

"Probably," said that lady drily. "You had 
better go up to Miss Grantham. She is sleeping 
but ought not to be left alone." And Maggie, 
her ears tingling, and feeling she had been re- 
buffed — why, she knew not — took herself and 
her flowers elsewhere. 

The succeeding days were a little anxious, for 
Miss Grantham was not quite so well ; she was 
restless and slightly feverish. Lord Torchester 
was in despair — was it his fault ? Had he talked 
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too much to her, or let her talk too much ? Did 
Miss Gray think he had kept her out too long ? 
For the Earl turned naturally for comfort to 
Maggie ; she was so kind ; she seemed to enter 
into his feelings for Miss Grantham like a real 
friend ; there was so much simple common sense 
in her opinions, that the young man was always 
in search of her, if not with his cousin, during his 
brief but frequent visits to the Beeches. 

His lady mother, however, pondered ail these 
things in her heart, and very unpalatable food for 
thought she found them. 

Maggie had always felt herself at a disad- 
vantage with Lady Torchester ; she was conscious 
that the Countess could not quite forgive her for 
having attracted the heir of TrafFord, nor perhaps 
the sort of mastery of the position which her dis- 
interested rejection of the young peer bestowed. 
Then Maggie was a malignant, and did not 
disguise her malignancy. She had on one occasion 
acknowledged that she would have no objection 
whatever to meet a Catholic, or, worse still, an 
" Anglican," in another and a better world ; and 
so far from being a safe and evangelical influence 
to dear Margaret Grantham, she rather confirmed 
that young lady's Broad Church proclivities. Lady 
Torchester therefore found herself heartily wishing 
the favourite secretary away, though it would be 
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hard to uproot her now, after her devotion — her 
successful devotion to the young heiress ; yet if 
Margaret was ordered abroad, as there was every 
probability, it would be absurd to take Miss 
Grey. The Countess determined to feel her way 
with the little secretary rather than with the self- 
willed Margaret, who, at the slightest suggestion 
to the contrary, would very likely have declared 
her resolution never to part with Maggie during 
the term of her natural life. 

There was another subject which troubled the 
even surface of that spiritual tranquillity on which, 
as an advanced Christian, the Countess prided 
herself. The interest which Miss Grantham 
evinced in Geoffrey, favoured though he was by his 
aunt, was anything but satisfactory to that lady. 
The young heiress had somewhat incautiously 
relieved the tedium of Lady Torchester's com- 
panionship, and avoided the infliction of sundry 
memoirs of deceased divines, by indulging in 
rather unlimited disquisitions on Geoflfrey Traf- 
ford's past, present, and future. Moreover, the 
Earl had observed to his mother when he had 
returned from Llanelwy " that Margaret Grant- 
ham was quite devoted to Geoff TrafFord, and 
would believe black was white if Geoff said so " 
— a mere ebullition of ill-temper on the young 
man's part, as Miss Grantham had snubbed him 
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considerably ; but his words sank into his mother's 
heart. Fond though she was of her favourite 
nephew, she did not like the idea of his canying 
off the Grantham heiress from her son. Tor- 
chester, though evidently fond of his coo^n, 
might possibly, if he thought Geoff preferred to 
himself, turn his attentions and affections to that 
Miss Grey. And here were all the droMotis 
person^e of the plot gathered under her roof! It 
was enough to ruffle the heavenly composure of 
the most advanced Christian. 

With some idea of suggesting to her that 
she was de trap in the Grantham establishment. 
Lady Torchester invited Maggie to drive with 
her after luncheon on the Saturday when Lord 
Torchester and Mr. Trafford were expected to 
dinner. 

"Yes; pray go," said Miss Grantham. "It 
will be a little change for you." 

"And, Margaret, my dear," observed Lady 
Torchester as she was leaving the room, " I need 
not impress upon you the importance of eictreme 
quiet ; pray do not see Torchester or Geoff, 
should they arrive before I return. They are 
both so pleased to see you are better that they will 
talk too much; but, indeed, I scarcely expect 
Geoffrey. Torchester did not think he would 
come till to-morrow." 
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" Oh, do not be uneasy," replied Miss Grant- 
ham — Maggie thought, a little evasively. 

The drive was very tranquil and unexciting 
until Lady Torchester began to talk of Miss 
Grantham; her wonderful recovery; Maggie's 
admirable devotion ; the evidently profound at- 
tachment she felt towards her charming employer ; 
and that it would be, no doubt, a pang to part, 
should Miss Grantham (as was most likely) be 
ordered to the south of France or Italy. But the 
whole family were aware of the obligations they 
were under to Miss Grey ; and, whatever occurred 
Miss Grey's interests should not suffer. 

Maggie felt painfully puzzled. Why did Lady 
Torchester speak in this way to her — as if to let 
her know she was to be pensioned off and swept 
out of the life with which she had so far been 
identified ? Could it be possible Miss Grantham 
had commissioned her to speak thus, in order to 
rid herself of an obligation ? No ! her heart at 
once replied. Margaret Grantham was too frank, 
and true, and generous, to employ any go-between 
to do or say that from which she would herself 
shrink. 

So she listened with a choking sensation, said 
very little, and allowed the Countess to entangle 
herself in her talk; and that lady, observing her 
companion's reticence, decided that Miss Grey was 
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a designing little minx, exceedingly dangerous as 
an inmate, and certainly to be got rid of. 

While poor Maggie was undergoing this mild 
species of torture, TrafFord and the Earl arrived at 
the Beeches. On finding that the Countess was 
out driving with Miss Grey, both gentlemen 
strolled out to smoke in the grounds, not ventur- 
ing to present themselves to Miss Grantham in 
the absence of both her guardians. 

That young lady, however, espied them from 
her window, and despatched Cecile to summon 
Mr. TrafFord to her presence. 

It was more than Margaret Grantham's eager 
indulged nature could brook to wait the Coun- 
tess's return for that interview she had so longed 
for and anticipated. Not even Maggie, though 
she had her suspicions, had anything like a correct 
idea of the burning, craving desire which possessed 
Miss Grantham to right herself with TrafFord, as 
she termed it in her own mind, by which she 
meant to remove the impression that she was 
hopelessly in love with him herself, and convey the 
idea that she was impelled to speak to him as she 
did at Eastnor by a temporary whim, principally 
induced by a generous desire to retrieve his 
fortune. 

Then if she could succeed in persuading him 
that she had fallen back upon a mere sisterly 
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afFection, he might begin to think of what he had 
lost, or perhaps confide to her on whom he had 
bestowed his affections ; and who could it possibly 
be was a question that returned again and again to 
perplex her in vain. For, considering TraflFord's 
various wanderings, it might have been some 
Indian, Canadian, Egyptian, Persian, or Nor- 
wegian beauty that had captivated him. " And I 
am sure she is married," was generally Miss 
Grantham's conclusion, " for Geofirey TrafFord is 
not the man to let a trifle stand between him and 
a woman he really loved." One dim preposterous 
suspicion sometimes flitted across her fancy, to be 
chased thence as too ridiculous, too absurd; it 
was the idea that little Maggie Grey might have 
been the secret cause of Traffbrd's mysterious 
visits to Mrs. Berry. But this was impossible. 
Maggie, though the dearest creature, and very 
nice, was quite plain at times, and scarcely ever 
absolutely pretty ; and that a man like TraflFord, 
accustomed to the crime de la crime of society, to 
the fairest women, to herself! should bestow a 
thought upon so very unpretending a little 
blossom was indeed a preposterous idea. Yet 
that drive in the Bois de Boulogne, described by 
Madame de Beaumanoir, she could never quite get 
over that, in spite of Miss Grey's frank expla- 
nation. 
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These thoughts thronged her brain for the 
hundred and fiftieth time while she waited for Mr. 
TrafFord to appear. What an age it seemed since 
Cecile left the room. At last the door reopened, 
Cecile said " Entrez^ Monsieur^'' and he was in her 
presence once more. 

" My dear Margaret — I am so glad to see you 
again !" He was kind and cordial, but there was 
no trace of the overpowering emotion that nearly 
choked poor Lord Torchester. 

Miss Grantham found it less easy to reply. 
She did not before know how weak she was. 
How delightful to hear his voice again ! that 
pleasantly modulated voice with a ring of cheer- 
fulness and decision in it. 

"Ah, Geoff!" leaving her hand in his — "I 
thought I should never see you . or any one else 
again." 

" I never quite despaired of you. Though 
none of us would like to live through those days 
of terrible anxiety again. And now you are 
looking — better than ever." 

TrafFord drew a chair opposite Miss Gran- 
tham's sofa, and facing the door, to which her 
back was turned. 

A short and slightly embarrassed pause ensued. 
The awkwardness of their last parting was present 
to the minds of both. At last Miss Grantham, 
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with a woman's social courage, and availing her- 
self of the old frank intimacy which had existed 
between them for so many years, looked up with 
a kind of blushing archness very lovely and 
attractive, and said, smiling, "Don't suppose. 
Monsieur, that I was so ill simply because you 
would neither have the half or the whole of 
Grantham. The enemy had laid hold of me 
before that, and I have risen from the combat 
clothed and in my right mind. So we are old 
friends, and nothing else, once more, eh ?" 

TrafFord was greatly pleased to hear her speak 
thus ; it relieved him from a sort of haunting 
self-reproach ; it confirmed the friendly esteem he 
liked to feel for his fair kinswoman, and settled 
the footing of their future intercourse. 

"Pray do not suppose me such a conceited 
blockhead as to have imagined anything of the 
kind. I know you well, dear Margaret ; and I 
trust, even had circumstances been different, I 
should never have taken advantage of what was, 
I have no doubt, a generous, momentary im- 
pulse." 

"You are quite a clairvoyant, GeofF," said 
Miss Grantham, smiling. " So we are friends 
again. All right." She held out her hand as 
she spoke. TrafFord took it in both his, and 
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looking into her face with kindly brotherly ad- 
miration — 

" What luck some fellow will be in," he said, 
" some of these days, when he wins this hand and 
the heart that will go with it !" 

Miss Grantham shivered slightly. Could she 
ever bestow either on any other but this contra- 
dictory, provoking creature, for whom she yet 
hoped she had some attraction ? ** Oh, my love 
aflFairs are all to come," she said, laughing lightly. 
" I shall look to you as a chief counsellor when 
they do come. Now, tell me all about yourself, 
dear Geoffrey. What are you doing? Tor 
gives a wonderful account of you. Yet you do 
not look broken-hearted." 

" On the contrary, I feel remarkably cheerful. 
I have taken chambers in (to you) an unknown 
locality. I flourish in a horsehair wig and a 
black gown the greater part of every day, to see 
if I can get a bite — that is, a brief. My sitting- 
room is as solemn as ranges of law books, papers, 
ink, and red tape can make it. And after the 
long vacation you will perhaps see in The Times 
law reports some mention of Mr. G. TraflFord 
being w/'/A Cuddlestone, Q.C., or Kerridge, Q.C., 
or the celebrated Serjeant Eglantine. Then, if 
you have any regard for the success of your kins- 
man, pray for the sickness or sudden death of any 
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or all of these eminent counsel, and so shall 1 
have a chance of addressing * My lord ' or * the 
gentlemen of the jury.' " 

" But is it not awfully /m/^, GeofF, all alone in 
such a place ? Do you never ride, or dine at the 
club, or go anywhere ?" 

" I have np horses, and * I haven't got no club.* 
I have broken with my past life, and have gone 
in for work. But I never felt less tristesse. I have 
no time for it. You must not suppose that I am 
living up a court or down an alley. Gray's Inn 
is a very distinguished locality. I tell you what 
it is, Margaret, when you are better and stronger, 
you and Lady Torchester must come to luncheon 
with me. It will be entirely new ground to you. 
I will receive you in my court dress, and it will be 
no end of a lark." 

Miss Grantham clapped her hands in childish 
delight at the idea. She would be quite equal to 
lunch at Gray's Inn next week. It would be so 
new and droll. " And we will have Torchester." 
The young heiress was radiant ; she had not felt 
so happy since that last meeting at Eastnor. 
TraiFord was just about to reply, when the door 
opened gently. 

Miss Grantham's eyes were on her companion's 
face, and she was suddenly struck and silenced by 
the expression which flashed across it — a quick 
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vivid gleam of irrepressible joy — a something she 
had never read in it before ; and the next moment 
it was gone, and TraiFord's face was dark and 
quiet as usual. He rose, however, but did not 
speak or advance from his place. 

"Who is it?" asked Miss Grantham, feeling 
certain whose voice would answer. 

" Maggie," was the reply, as that culprit hesi- 
tated on the threshold. " I thought you were 
alone ;" for Lady Torchester had been informed, 
on reaching home, that " My lord and Mr. 
TraiFord had arrived about an hour ago, and had 
gone out in the grounds." 

"Well, come in," said Miss Grantham, with 
just a tinge of impatience in her tone. 

Maggie obeyed, and advanced to the invalid's 
sofa. 

" We meet under brighter circumstances than 
when last I had, I must say, the pain of seeing 
you. Miss Grey," observed Mr. TraiFord draw- 
ing a chair forward. 

"Yes, it was a terrible time then." Maggie 
kept her eyes carefully averted. She was greatly 
annoyed at having broken in upon this tete-a-tetCy 
and not a little disturbed by such a sudden meet- 
ing with TraiFord. 

" I am surprised and charmed to iind Miss 
Grantham looking so marvellously well — better, 
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I mean — ^thari I had hoped ; the result, I suppose, 
of sound health and good care." A slight bow 
to Maggie. 

" Have you had a pleasant drive ?" asked Miss 
Grantham languidly. 

"Oh, yes; and as you are not alone, I will 
leave you. I shall be in my room, if you want 
me." 

TraiFord crossed to the door, and opened it 
for her. She bent her head in acknowledgment, 
but kept her eyes on the ground. 

" Yes," said TrafFord, resuming his seat, and 
looking quickly and keenly into his companion's 
face ; " a luncheon at Gray's Inn will be an ad- 
venture for you, and cast a halo round my dingy 
chambers which will light them up for many a 
day. However, as their dimensions are by no 
means magnificent, we must not indulge in too 
large a party. We will allow Lady Torchester 
one parson, and yourself one adorer beside Tor, 
always provided it be not Sir Hugh Erskine ; 
and I am to be permitted to introduce two natives 
in or out of the costume of the country." 

Miss Grantham's attention was caught and 
amused by this quick resumption of the subject, 
as TraiFord inten'ded it should, for he had no- 
ticed the sudden change in her voice and face as 
Maggie entered. 
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"Poor Sir Hugh!" said she, with a slight 
coquetry of manner. " Why do you dislike him ; 
he is very nice ?" 

"Oh, for a complication of reasons — or no 
reason." 

" I found a hecatomb of his cards when I was 
able to look at such things. Is he still in town ?" 

"That I cannot telL I know town in your 
sense no longer." 

" But, Geoffrey, you cannot keep this up ; 
you cannot live always apart from every one and 
everything you have been used to ?" 

" I think I shall. Moreover, I do not think I 
have much choice. And you must remember I 
never degenerated into a regidar London man. 
I belong to a wider circle. Will you cut me 
altogether when I have settled thoroughly to 
my place and have got my shoulder to the 
collar?" 

"Geoffrey!" said Miss Grantham, with what 
seemed to Traffbrd an alarmingly tender intona- 
tion. 

" You must not let me stay too long," he re- 
sumed. " I do not feel at all inclined to go, but 
I ought not to tire you." 

"You do not — not in the least. Do you 
know, Geoff", as we are going to be faster friends 
than ever, you really ought to tell me whom 
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you are engaged to, just as a mark of confi- 
dence ?" 

This most unexpected attack surprised and 
rather nettled him. He thought it indiscreet of 
his fair kinswoman, to say the least. 

" Engaged !" he repeated. " Who says I am 
engaged ?" 

" I thought — I understood you were," replied 
Miss Grantham, a little falteringly. 

" I have not taken vows of celibacy," said 
TrafFord, smiling; "and possibly one of these 
days, when I make that famous speech which is 
to carry away judge and jury, and prove that 
black is white, when solicitors grow obsequious 
and briefs numerous, I may present a Mrs. 
Geoffrey Trafford to you; but it is rather a 
remote contingency." 

"She must be very nice, Geoff — a thorough 
gentlewoman, remember, or I shall have nothing 
to say to either of you." 

Her words and tone struck Trafford as peculiar ; 
but he replied at once carelessly, with a pleasant 
laugh, " I trust she will meet with your appro- 
bation ; but however mistaken my judgment may 
be, it is probable I shall be principally anxious to 
please myself." 

"A defiance of my opinion," thought Miss 
Grantham, who paused before replying, in some 
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uncertainty. And while she hesitated. Lady 
Torchester, having divested herself of her out- 
door dress, came in to bestow some of her society 
on the invalid. 

" You here, GeofFrey !" exclaimed the Countess, 
feeling an unusual degree of annoyance at the 
sight of her nephew in such close and friendly 
conversation with the heiress. " I thought, Mar- 
garet, you said you would not see any one till I 
came back?" 

" Did I ? Well, I ought not to have said so, 
for it is so long since I saw Geoff, I was sure not 
to wait till you came in." 

" Has Miss Grey been with you since we re- 
turned ?" 

" Yes ; she just looked in, and went to take 
off her bonnet." 

" I am surprised she did not mention Geoffrey 
was here." 

Maggie rose twenty per cent, in Miss Gran- 
tham's estimation. 

"As I am evidently a transgressor, I shall 
depart," said Trafford. 

" Oh, I am delighted to see you, Geoffrey ; but 
I am so anxious that Margaret should not be im- 
prudent or over-exert herself. It would be so 
terrible to have her thrown back while she is 
under my care." 
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"Or any one else's, I imagine. Well, I will 
go and look for Torchester." 

" And tell him I will see him this evening, after 
he has dined. But he must come up in good time 
I go to my room at nine." 



CHAPTER X. 

"Geoffrey," said Lady Torchester, as she sat 
in the drawing-room window, after their five 
o'clock Sunday dinner the next evening. "I 
scarcely think that is wise or prudent." And she 
nodded towards a couple who were leisurely 
strolling to and fro on the soft mossy grass of 
the pleasure ground, where the spreading beech 
trees sheltered them from the evening sun. The . 
couple were of course the Earl and Maggie. 

TrafFord rose from his semi-recumbent position 
in an easy-chair, and looked out gravely and 
steadily before he replied. 

" I do not think you have any cause for alarm, 
my dear aunt. I imagine Torchester is quite safe 
in that quarter." 

" I am by no means sure. I cannot quite make 
out that little Miss Grey. It must be an enormous 
temptation ; and she is so very uncommunicative. 
I confess I cannot share your and Margaret's in- 
fatuation about her." 
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^^ Why — because you are afraid Tor is too fond 
of her ?" 

" Not altogether ; but she has a way of 
adhering to her own opinions, which are far from 
orthodox, not becoming in a young person. Not, 
I admit, that she does so rudely — she is very well 
bred — but I do not think her a good companion 
for Margaret, who, though she is very fond of 
her, is, I can see from some conversation we had 
this morning, not so averse to part with her as I 
expected." 

" And yet this unorthodox companion risked 
her life for Margaret little more than two months 
ago." 

"So did the nurse, or nurses; though I am 
far from denying that we all owe a debt of 
gratitude to Miss Grey. I should be the last to 
deny it. But should Margaret consult you, 
GeofFrey, as she may probably, for you have a 
large amount of influence with her — a remarkable 
amount," repeated the Countess, rather peevishly, 
" I hope you will say nothing to induce Margaret 
to keep her." 

" Margaret must be considerably changed, or 
difi^erent from what I imagine her, if she will 
readily part with Maggie Grey." 

" It is astonishing to me the familiarity with 
which you all speak of Miss Grey — and to her." 
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" To her ! No, I should not dare to call her 
by her Christian name deliberately," said Trafford, 
laughing, but dimly conscious that he had done so 
on one or two occasions. " Come, my dear aunt, 
be true to your better and unconventional instinct ; 
trust to Miss Grey's rectitude, and your son's pre- 
occupation. Can't you see he is fathoms deep in 
love with our fair Margaret? And if you only 
let things alone, all will be as you wish." 

"As I wish, Geoffrey?" echoed Lady Tor- 
Chester. " You know I do not permit myself to 
form worldly projects. I am attached to dear 
Margaret, and in spite of faith, the weakness of 
the flesh makes me anxious for my son's future, 
though I ought to trust it to a higher power. 
Nevertheless ' ' 

" The carriage is at the door, my lady," an- 
nounced the butler. 

Lady Torchester looked unhappy and un- 
decided. It was her habit on Sunday evenings to 
attend the ministrations of a Wesleyan preacher, 
whose " awakening discourses " were calculated to 
counteract the drowsy influences of summer heat. 
The energetic volubility and startling denunciations 
of the broad-shouldered, thick-necked Wesleyan 
acted as a spiritual dram upon her ladyship's nervous 
system, and wound up the Sunday's devotion 
in a satisfactory fashion. But on the present 
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occasion she was in doubt. On. the one side 
was the word of comfort and exhortation, on the 
other four contumacious and wrong-headed young 
people, who, the moment she was out of sight, 
would pair ofF exactly as they ought not ;. for 
sundry small indications in Miss Grantham's talk 
and manner had suggested dim uncomfortable 
suspicions of the family Mentor. It was possible 
that Margaret Grantham might prefer her nephew 
to her son, arid, if so, the .Countess's soul might 
be exercised thereby ; but she could neither prevent 
it nor complain. All this " ruslied through her 
brain" as she hesitated-; and GeofFrey, who had 
also been thinking while he watched her counte- 
nance, exclaimed : " It is too bad that you should 
be bored in this way, or be cut ofF from your 
usual Sunday routine. Go to church, or meeting, 
or whatever it is, with a quiet mind. I will play 
dragon, and trust me, Torchester shall not have a 
word alone with poor Miss Grey during your 
absence. I will take her to church myself, if you 
wish it ?" He spoke with much animation, and 
a half-suppressed smile. 

" My dear GeofFrey that would be quite un- 
necessary. However, as you are going to remain 
at home, I think I may as well drive over to 
Salem Chapel as usual." And the Countess sailed 
away. . 
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TrafFord stood for a few minutes in thought, 
and then stepping through the open window, 
joined Lord Torchester and Maggie, who had 
been enjoying a pleasant desultory talk, chiefly 
about Miss Grantham, but occasionally glancing 
at their Paris experiences ; for having once got over 
the awkwardness of alluding to them, and finding 
Miss Grey perfectly frank and kindly, there was 
no one except Miss Grantham to whom the Earl 
liked talking better. 

" Had this young fellow's heart remained 
empty, swept, and garnished," thought TrafFord, 
as he approached them, " until he had again en- 
countered the old love, she would have entered in 
and effected a stronger lodgment than ever. His 
last state would have been infinitely worse than 
the first. It was lucky he fell in with Margaret. 
Lucky for who ?*' Leaving this profound question 
unanswered, he addressed Maggie. " I suppose it 
is permissible to join you ?" 

" Of course," said Miss Grey, quickly. 

" I suppose so," said the Earl, slowly. 

" Tor ! your mother is just starting for Bethel, 
or Kadesh-barnea, or some such place ; it would 
be a graceful attention on your part to accompany 
her." 

" So it would be on yours ! No, thank you. 
Master GeofF! I prefer the quiet of the Beeches, 
and Miss Grey's conversation." 
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" She is not going to converse with you any 
longer. Miss Grey, will you do me the favour to 
ask Miss Grantham if I may come up and see 
her ? I leave late this evening, you know, that I 
may be at the oar or the quill in good time to- 
morrow." 

Maggie smiled, nodded to him, and departed. 

" Shall I warn Torchester of hi« mother's sus- 
picions V thought TrafFord within himself. "No ; 
it would perhaps arouse dangerous associations, 
and do more harm than good." 

Lord Torchester lit a cigar. "I hctpe you'll 
find Margaret in a better temper than I did this 
morning; she was perfectly savage. I should 
have given her back some of her snubs, only she 
looked so delicately handsome, I could not" 

" Do not let her get too much the better of 
you." 

" I don't intend it." 

" Her ladyship wishes to know if my' lord, or 
you, Sir, would like to go to evening service. 
Miss Grantham will see Mr. TrafFord." 

" Miss Grey might have come back. What 
am / to do ?" To the servant, " I will come and 
put Lady Torchester into the carriage." And the 
Earl walked away. 

As the Countess descended the stairs she met 
Trafford going up. 
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" I am going to say good-bye to Margate^** he 
said, in reply to her questioning look. 

"Do not stay too long," said her ladyship, 
coldly, and went her way, less inclined to pay 
profound attention to the reverend Wcsleyan's 
utterances than she expected. ** Geoffrey closeted 
with Margaret ! then what would Torchester and 
that Miss Grey be about ?" 

Meantime " that'' Miss Grey, having made her 
arrangements with Miss Grantham, slipped away, 
unperceived by any one, to a quiet little church in 
the near neighbourhood, where a kindly, mellow- 
voiced, rather old-fashioned clergyman reaJ the 
prayers as if he were the mouthpiece of a rational 
congregation offering up *^ a reasonable service," 
instead of reducing them to an inarticulate incan- 
tation. It was very sweet to Maggie to rest there 
on this calm summer evening, and listen to the 
familiar rhythm of those dear, well-known prayers,^ 
venerable if only for the respite they have brought 
to many a weary, storm-shaken heart. 

The evening service always transported her 
back to her happy, childish days, to her mother, 
to the dusky, solemn old cathedral of Altringham, 
where her love of beauty, her first dim conscious- 
ness of an inner life, quite distinct from, though 
not at variance with the outer world had dawned. 
Was it never to be her lot to know home again ? 
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Why was it that Lady Torchester seemed averse 
to her remaining where she was ? What was the 
vague, faint coldness in Miss Grantham's manner 
all that day and the previous evening, varied, 
certainly, by warm but unconnected expressions 
of gratitude ? It was beyond her power to ima- 
gine. She only knew that directly Mr. TrafFord 
Appeared upon the scene, trouble and unpleasant- 
ness was sure to find her out. 

But while she listened to the hymns so sweetly 
sung, the prayers so devoutly read, a soft sad 
composure settled down upon her heart — not 
hope, not content, but woman's peculiar virtue, 
resignation. 

It was not yet quite dark when Maggie came 
out of church, and she turned into the grounds at 
a small gate, of which she carried the key. It 
was a longer and more sombre way than by the 
road, but Maggie wanted to be alone ; and, rest- 
ing herself on one of the rustic seats with which 
the path was accommodated, she could not keep 
the tears from rising and overflowing their boun- 
daries. She could not tell why such un- 
usual sadness oppressed her, probably it was 
in some measure the result of the great strain 
she had borne during Miss Grantham's ill- 
ness. And now, to think any cloud should 
arise between her and that dear patient, who was 
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all the dearer for the care and anxiety she had 
cost! "Why does she not open her heart to 
me? Why does she let any one in the world 
come between us ? I can be no obstacle to any 
wish of her's." Thinking thus, Maggie rose up 
and hastened towards the house, intending to 
gain her own room and compose herself before 
encountering any one. Just as she reached the 
entrance, where the lights from the hall streamed 
out upon the steps, someone came up behind 
her quickly. 

" So you returned by the grounds. Miss Grey .? 
Hearing you had gone to church, I thought you 
might have no objection to an escort back ; so I 
went up the road to meet you," said TrafFord, 
coming to her side. 

" Oh, you are very good. I do generally re- 
turn by the road." Maggie was infinitely annoyed 
to be found with traces of tears on her cheek by 
TrafFord. She could not avoid him ; she was 
obliged to meet his eyes — the eyes she loved and 
dreaded — while the moisture still hung glistening 
on her own long lashes. • 

" What is the matter } Forgive me, but I am 
an old friend now. I fear someone or something 
has distressed you. Can I not be some help V 
He bent down to her, looking eagerly into her 
eyes and at her trembling lips. 
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This encounter completed Maggie's disorganisa- 
tion ; she struggled hard to steady her voice as 
she replied : 

" You are quite mistaken ; there is nothing the 
matter. The church was warm ; the hymns — 

the music — the " Her tears welled up again. 

" I have been low and nervous since Miss Grant- 
ham's illness." 

" Exactly ; I guessed as much," said TrafFord, 
standing in her way. " Still you are not the kind 
of girl to cry for nothing. Will you be vexed if 
I write and ask your troubles ?" 

** For heaven's sake, no !" cried Maggie, her 
terror at such a proposition restoring her self- 
possession. "You mean to be kind — you are 
kind — but I have no right to ask your help or 
your sympathy, nor you to know my small 
troubles." Turning a little to one side, she slipped 
past him; but, as suddenly pausing, came back 
quickly, and, holding out her hand, she looked 
full in his face with an impulse of confidence. 
"Do not think me ungrateful or ungracious," 
she said, " but I tan not talk to you to-night." 
She drew her hand (Quickly from him and ran up 
the steps to her own room. 

TrafFord looked after her for a moment, and, 
turning away, walked slowly into the shadow of 
the trees in deep thought. 
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" Has Miss Grey not returned from church 
yet ?" asked Miss Grantham as she was preparing 
to retire for the night. 

"Oui, Mademoiselle, elle vient de revenir 
ce moment avec Monsieur qui est alle la 
chercher." 

"Indeed!" said Miss Grantham, and made a 
mental note of it. 

" I am a little late," exclaimed Maggie, enter- 
ing a few minutes after ; " but it was fine and 
sweet. I returned by the grounds." 

"With Mr. Trafford?" said Miss Grantham 
carelessly. 

" No ; I met him at the door." Maggie was 
quite steady and composed now; she felt the 
desperate necessity of keeping herself from drift- 
ing into a dangerous nondescript liaison with 
Trafford which could only cause her pain and 
grief, and forfeit the friendship of one so dear to 
her as Miss Grantham, who was so ready to suspect 
and resent anything like friendship or familiarity 
with the object of her own affections. 

Miss Grantham was silent for awhile; after 
looking earnestly at her companion, "Maggie," 
she said, " you have been crying ; have you 
had any bad news ? What is the matter ?" 
She spoke with her own frank, kindly voice and 
manner. 
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*^ There is nothing the njatter, except that the 
seryice and the music this evening * struck the 
electric chain ' and sent me back to my early 
days." And Maggie, glad to be on a safe subject, 
spoke a little more than usual of her memories ; 
she spoke well too, with a natural picturesqueness 
that interested her listener. 

" Maggie," she said, after both had dropped 
into silence, "what a pity your cousin, John 
Grey, was not charming and lovable ! It would 
have been such a nice wind-up for you to have 
married the faithful friend and champion of your 
troubled days." 

" Yes, I have always regretted it too," returned 
Maggie, laughing ; " but it was quite impossi- 
ble." 

" It was !" said Miss Grantham, gravely ; 
" whether you had met any one more acceptable 
or not ?*' 

" I have met no one," replied Maggie, shaking 
her head. " I have certainly seen more polished 
people ; but even had I lived in an enchanted 
island, I could never have made John my Ferdi- 
nand." 

Miss Grantham laughed, and then asked 
Maggie to read her to sleep. 

The great event of the next week was that 
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Miss Grantham once more joined the general 
circle at dinner. Great were the rejoicings 
thereat. 

Of course the Earl came down from town to 
hand his cousin to the dining-room, and the 
Countess further enlivened the occasion by in- 
viting her favourite curate, the Reverend Au- 
gustus Blakemore, at present in town for the May 
Meetings, as also the favoured Grantham rector, 
whose visit to the metropolis had reference to 
the Royal Academy and the archbishop's levee. 
Maggie was among the guests, with the Countess's 
full approbation. Matrimony with the Reverend 
Augustus would be an excellent solution of all 
her difficulties respecting that inconvenient young 
person ; and whether, with the tact of his calling, 
the Reverend A. B. divined the wishes of his 
patroness, or followed the bent of his own . incli- 
nations, it is not for common-place mortals to 
judge, but he certainly bestowed a good deal of 
polite attention on the favourite companion : and 
Maggie was very well pleased to talk with him ; 
he was good-humoured and passably well- 
bred. 

The Countess was content. Her son seemed 
quite devoted to Miss Grantham, and the Rector 
was kindly and patronising to her pet curate. 

The next important occurrence, and very im- 
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portant it proved, was a visit of condolence and 
recognition paid by Lord Torchester and his 
mother to the unfortunate family solicitor. 

TrafFord had, for some time, been anxious 
that his aunt should accomplish this act of 
courtesy. 

Mr. Bolton had been on terms of unusual in- 
timacy with his noble clients. It had been an old 
family connection on both sides, and, being him- 
self a man of good birth and excellent education, 
Mr. Bolton was quite fitted to take his part in 
such society. 

With TrafFord's father and mother he had been 
a great favourite. His happiest hours had been 
spent with them, and his affection and regard for 
their son was probably the deepest feeling cherished 
by the kindly old epicurean. 

To think that he had been instrumental in his 
ruin was a shock too great for his nervous system 
to bear, and, as we have seen, he succumbed. 
TrafFord was most desirous that he should feel the 
whole family exonerated him from blame, and 
now, as he had recovered sufficiently both in 
strength and looks to bear such a visit. Lady 
Torchester agreed to it. 

It took place on the Saturday following, and on 
Sunday, returning from church, the Countess 
found Mr. TrafFord had come down from town, 
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and given his arm to Miss Grantham in her first 
attempt at walking exercise. 

Now Miss Grantham was dining downstairs, 
the dinner party always included Miss Grey, and 
TrafFord thought, as they took their places, that 
she had not yet lost the traces of the fatigue and 
anxiety she had undergone. 

On this occasion Lady Torchester renounced 
the delights of the Wesleyan shepherd's discourse, 
and the family party, increased by the addition of 
Mr. Longmore, who had come down to look 
after his vested rights in the heritage of Grant- 
ham, gathered together in the great bay window 
of the principal drawing-room. 

" Now that you are so much better, fair cousin," 
said Mr. Longmore, "I suppose you will try 
some further change, charming as Lady Tor- 
chester's villa is." 

" Yes/' replied Miss Grantham, " I am think- 
ing of Cowes for a month. There is to be a 
great fete at Northerland House early in July. I 
should like to see that, as I have missed every 
thing else, and then I shall go abroad some- 
where." 

She spoke languidly, and wore an air of much 
greater delicacy and weakness than when TrafFord 
had seen her a week before. 

" I think you are right," said he, coming over 
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to sit beside her. " A total change of air and 
scene would do you a world of good. You would 
enjoy the Continent." 

" I am in treaty for a first-rate yacht," said the 
Earl. " Suppose you and my mother come for a 
cruise in the Mediterranean? We'll give Miss 
Grey a berth too, if she is good !" 

" My dear boy," exclaimed the Countess, 
" what an idea !" 

" A very good one," said Mr. Longmore, who 
expected an invitation. "All the doctors re- 
commend change of air and scene now." 

"Yes," said TrafFord, "they are routing out 
poor Bolton on that plea ; but it does not so much 
matter, as he must sell his house in Connaught 
Square." 

" I understand he has not a shilling left," ob- 
served Longmore. 

" Not a shilling of property," said the Earl, 
"but he has a tolerable income from the firm, 
which is not touched by his private transac- 
tions." 

" What did you thmk of him yesterday ?" asked 
TrafFord. 

" He is sadly altered," replied the Countess, 
" but not so bad as I expected, and altogether his 
frame of mind is more hopeful than I anticipated. 
Poor man ! I feel so much for him. He seems 
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quite to dread going away where he cannot see 
you, Geoffrey. It is under such circumstances 
that a man misses the care of a wife or daughter. 
As he said : ^ Had I a daughter now, like the 
young lady who was so good to me at Grantham,' 
meaning you, Miss Grey, ^I should be quite inde- 
pendent of the world.' " 

" Did he say so ? poor Mr. Bolton," said 
Maggie, blushing, as all eyes were turned upon 
her. 

" He has often mentioned Miss Grey to me," 
remarked Traffbrd. " I really wish we could find 
some cheerful amanuensis for him. . His old ser- 
vant is still with him — a very respectable fellow — 
but his hieroglyphics would puzzle Gardner Wil- 
kinson himself. Now the puzzle is where to 
send him ; one place is too far, another too cold." 

Whereupon a discussion arose on the merits of 
various seaside places, in the midst of which 
Maggie spoke a sentence or two to Miss Grant- 
ham, who immediately exclaimed: 

" To be sure ! — Geoffrey, have you never 
thought of Eastnor and Mrs. Berry ? I am sure 
she is just the person to make poor Mr. Bolton 
comfortable." 

" Indeed ! Do you think she would care to 
have an invalid inmate. Miss Grey ?" said Traf- 
ford. 
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"Iwill write and ask her, if you wish." 

" Pray do, Miss Grey," said the Countess, 
" and let me know all about it, for I promised 
Mr. Bolton to find some suitable locality. In- 
deed, I am anxious to encourage his present frame 
of mind, if possible." 

" You are really very good, Lady Torchester," 
observed Mr. Longmore. 

" Thank you^ my dear aunt," said TrafFord 
warmly, and the conversation flowed into other 
channels. * 

But early the next morning Maggie wrote the 
desired epistle, and received a speedy reply from 
Mrs. Berry, whose house had been empty ever 
since Miss Grantham and her party had left 
Eastnor. She would take the best care she could 
of the poor dear gentleman, and if her esteemed 
young friend would at any time like a week or 
two by the sea, she would only be too happy to 
see her. 

Lady Torchester was delighted with this letter 
and the terms proposed. Having made Maggie 
copy out the business portidn of it, she departed 
one brilliant morning to communicate, the frou^ 
vaille to Mr. Bolton, with a small cargo of tracts 
and awakening works, a basket of fruit, and a 
large bouquet gathered and arranged by Maggie, 
with the head- gardener's permission and under his 
superintendence. 
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Mr. Bolton had suddenly become an object to 
the Countess, who was naturally a kind-hearted, 
if not a very sympathetic, woman. The utter 
annihilation of his tendency to uphold worldly 
and " damnable doctrines," which, like everything 
appertaining to self-assertion, had been crushed 
out of him by his misfortunes and illness, en- 
couraged her ladyship to hope that a radical 
change had taken place, even in so hardened a 
sinner, and that by ^he application of judicious 
remedies she might ere long lead him captive to 
the feet of the Wesleyan shepherd. There is 
nothing so dear to the awakened soul of an evan- 
gelically pious woman than a possible convert, 
not yet quite converted. For him is the fatted 
calf, the uppermost seat, the tenderest considera- 
tion, the most flattering deference. 

And this excitement is irrespective of rank and 
riches. Be he peasant or prince, the man who 
hesitates whether he will give up his previous 
habits of thought, and exchange his springs 
of action for those which move you, is an 
object of intense interest, especially while he 
hesitates ; and there is no woman who could ab- 
stain from throwing in a make-weight of petting 
to turn the balance. 

Lady Torchester, therefore, was thoroughly 
occupied with Mr. Bolton, and occupied Maggie, 
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in a voluminous correspondence with Mrs. Berry, 
respecting various minutiae. * 

Miss Grantham and her secretary sometimes 
laughed a little good-humouredly at her ladyship's 
activity. The heiress was gaining strength, but 
not very rapidly, and continued to pain and 
puzzle her friend by her variability of manner. 
Sometimes cold, sometimes loving, sometimes 
impatient, poor Maggie felt each day that the 
continuance of her present life was more and 
more uncertain. 

There was much talk of Lady Torchester 
taking a house at Cowes, that Miss Grantham 
should have the benefit of sea-air and the amuse- 
ment of seeing, or sailing in, the yacht which 
the Earl had arranged to purchase. Maggie 
could not help observing that nothing was said 
concerning herself. She was in total uncertainty 
whether she was to be sent to the town house, 
or taken with her patroness, or dismissed ; and 
she made up her mind to ask Miss Grantham her 
intentions. 

But her opportunities of private communica- 
tion were not so frequent as formerly. Miss 
Grantham was always either driving out with 
Lady Torchester or engaged with some friend or 
relative who had come down from town expressly 
to see her. However, Maggie resolved to make 
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the opportunity she sought. For that purpose, 
she went to thfe drawing-room, with a letter she 
had just received from Mrs. Berry, announcing 
the safe arrival of Mr. Bolton, and further ad- 
vising her young friend of the peculiar viands 
prepared for his refreshment, and the remarkable 
relish he had evinced for the same, &c., &c. 

Lady Torchester was in possession, however, 
armed with a piece of Berlin wool-work. So 
Maggie took refuge in her letter. 

"Would you care to look at it, Lady Tor- 
chester ? The writing is not very legible, but I 
can decipher anything you cannot make out." 

"Thank you, my dear Miss Grey," said the 
Countess, graciously ; " I should like to see what 
your friend says." 

Miss Grantham, who was pretending to crochet, 
looked pale and absent ; she neither looked at, or 
spoke to Maggie. 

" Very satisfactory, indeed. Could you tell me 
what this is ?" asked Lady Torchester. 

" Oh ! I think it is intended for * ravenously.' " 

"So it is. Pray sit down, Miss Grey. Mar- 
garet and I have just been speaking about you. 
I see this Mrs. Berry expresses a great wish to see 
you again. Would you like to pay her a visit?" 

" Yes. That is — I really do not care much 
about it. Whatever Miss Grantham pleases," said 
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Maggie, in uncertainty, while her heart beat 
quickly. Was this the first move in a plan to get 
rid of her? 

" No, dear Maggie !"" cried Miss Grantham, 
colouring and looking ' up. " It is not exactly 
what pleases me, but what is kindest and best to 
do. Lady Torchester had a talk with Mr. Traf- 
ford and the Earl, on Monday, at Mr. Bolton's, 
and they agreed, that if the poor old man is lonely 
and mjoped down at Eastnor, it will counteract all 
the good he might derive from going there ; 
so it was suggested that you might go down 
and stay with Mrs. Berry ; then you could pay 
him a visit every day, and read to him, or any- 
thing of that kind^ — if I could spare you. Of 
course, I could spare you, though I shall miss 
you much ; but pray do not think you are obliged 
to go. Do just as you like." 

"Of course, you will do just as you like," 
echoed the Countess. **But I thought it an 
excellent suggestion of Lord Torchester's. You 
see there will be no one to cheer him up. Geof- 
frey says it is quite out of the question that he 
can run down even for a day ; and I think it is an 
opportunity of doing good to a fellow-creature 
which ought not to be lost." 

" I am sure, Lady Torchester, I shall be very 
pleased to be of any use to Mr. Bolton. I shall 

VOL. III. s 
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be veiy pleased to go down and stay at Eastnor, 
if Miss Grantham wishes it." Maggie had col- 
lected her forces, and rapidly reviewed her position. 
Moreover, there was something in Miss Grant- 
ham's kind, natural manner, that revived her 
courage. 

"Thank you, Maggie," replied that lady, with 
a pleasant smile ; '' and it will do you good also. 
You must want change, after all you have gone 
through for me. Why, you will be glad not to 
see me for a little while ?" 

" Glad, not to see you ! Ah ! Miss Grant- 
ham " Maggie stopped abruptly and elo- 
quently. 

" Pray, can you tell me," asked the Countess, 
who had been counting the stitches in a parrot's 
beak, with which she was elaborately decorating a 
large square of canvas — " Pray, can you tell me if 
the gospel is preached at Eastnor ?" 

As Miss Grantham remained silent, Maggie 
thought herself bound to reply : " There is a very 
High Church there," she said, a little timidly, for 
it'Was a portentous subject, "where there was a 
great deal of very ridiculous ceremony ; but I 
remember going to an Independent chapel, or 
some Dissenting chapel, a little whitewashed place 
in the fisher village ; and I was very much struck 
with the sermon, and the service altogether; it 
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gave me more the idea of a * whole congregation 
worshipping God/ than any I had ever seen ; 
they seemed to sing arid pray with all their 
hearts." 

" My dear Miss Grey !" cried Lady Torchester, 
laying down her work, "I am very pleased to 
hear you speak in this way. I feared that you 
were infected by that spirit of lukewarmness and 
unbelief too common to the young in the present 
day. I am more than ever anxious that you 
should be with our afflicted friend, and I trust you 
will lose no opportunity of pressing the truth 
upon him." 

" Maggie is the most religious girl I know," 
said Miss Grantham, with a bright approving 
smile. "Well, you had better write to Mrs. 
Berry, and make your arrangements. We are 
going to Cowes next week, and when I have 
settled my plans for the summer you can join me 
again." 

" And you had better mention to Mrs. Berry," 
said the elder and more thoughtful lady, " that we 
do not want to quarter you upon her to suit our 
convenience ; that although nominally a visitor, 
she must consider you as a boarder. You will 
settle all that, and let me know ; pray let it be 
clear and defined." 

Feeling half stupefied by the sudden and unex- 
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pected manner in which she was ^* told off for 
detachment duty," Maggie retired to collect her 
thoughts and to write. 

Having written and despatched her letter, 
Maggie sat on, trying to understand why Miss 
Grantham was so ready to part with her. Though 
Mr. Bolton's sincere admiration had always made 
him a pet with Miss Grantham, Maggie was well 
aware she would not have sacrificed so much of 
comfort as seemed to depend on herself^^ had not 
some other motive been at work. 

She was very pleased to go and see Mrs.. Berry ;. 
very glad to be of use to Mr. Bolton ; but both 
feelings were tinged by a gnawing, painful imr 
pression that she would never again be with Miss 
Grantham on the same happy footing. That this 
separation was only the preliminary to one more. 
painful and more permanent. 



CHAPTER XI. 

When money is no object, obstacles melt 
rapidly, and very Alps of circumstances dissolve 
in a wonderful manner. 

Mrs. Berry wrote in such unmistakable joy at 
the prospect of her young friend's visit, that her 
orthography, syntax, and prosody were, to use 
one of her own expressions, " all in a muddle." 

"It is just the best thing Mr. Bolton's friends 
could do for him to send you down. It makes 
me quite in a fidget to see the dear old gentleman 
sitting ther€ without nothing to do ; and his man, 
Thomas, a nice, civil-spoken, respectable person 
as you would like to see, can't read well. I tried 
once or twice, but they do put such 'orrid hard 
words in th^ papers, and my throat gets that dry 
and ticklish, that what with smothering a cough 
and trying to read distinct I thought I would have 
choked. You see Mr. Bolton can read a little 
while, and then he turns giddy. He is out a 
good deal, and has his meals regular, and that 
helps on pretty well, but the evenings h tedious. 
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I have had rather a fright lately. The milkman ^ 
told my Sarah there was a foreign-looking swell 
at the Ship Hotel inquiring for me ; and I thought 
it must be the Count — regular cleaned out, and 
coming to see what he could pick up — so I was 
afraid to go outside the doors, till one morning 
who should go by but Kockanowska, the Pole, 
as used to smash my piano every Wednesday 
evening in Paris — the money that I have paid 
repairing after him would keep a poor family! 
Well, with that I got. my bonnet on and went 
out, and I soon stumbled on my gentleman. He 
was very bad off, and was wanting to set up as 
a professor of the piano. He wanted me to 
recommend him to Miss Monitor — the grand 
school at Sea-view House — but I just told him I 
would do nothing of the sort ; that I had had 
enough of the Count and his followers, and that ' 
I would be more like to denounce him as a 
gambler ; so he is gone. He couldn't, or wouldn't 
tell me anything of the Count ; but, anyhow, 
this house and furniture is my trustee's, not mine, 
so he could not do me much harm. 

" I am so pleased to think of seeing you ; try 
and come down Tuesday next at latest." 

This letter, with all its imperfections on its 
head, was shown to Miss Grantham, because pf 
certain business arrangements contained in the 
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first page. She smiled good-humouredly over it, 
and then exclaimed, "It must have been .a dread- 
ful task, Maggie, to be companion to such an 
ignorant woman." 

"No, somehow it was not, and yet she was 
very selfish; but I was really of value to her, and 
' felt it, so I grew positively fond of her." 

I cannot understand it," said Miss Grantham. 

I must ask Lady Torchester," she continued, 
"^to settle about our leaving for Cowes on 
Monday or Tuesday. I could not bear to stay 
here after you are gone. I shall miss you terribly, 
Maggie." 

"Then why do you send me away?" cried 
Maggie, with an irresistible impulse, her eyes 
filling up. " I know I have displeased or an- 
noyed you in some way ! It would be kinder to 
tell me so at once than let me fret and puzzle 
over it as I do. Is it, really and truly, only to 
make Mr. Bolton comfortable that you send me 
away r 

"My dear girl, why. will you torment your- 
self?" began Miss Grantham, in a slightly con- 
strained manner, and looking down ; then she 
hesitated, and, raising her eyes quickly to her 
friend, exclaimed, " There, I cannot tell you polite 
stories ! There is a little something fretting me, 
though you are not the least to blame. I cannot 
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solve the riddle for you now, and you must not 
ask me. When we meet again I shall probably 
tell you everything ; but for the present we had 
better part ; but do not fear, my friendship for 
you will not, and shall not be shaken. You are 
true as steel, and, besides, I can never forget. 
Don't look miserable, Maggie ; we shall be better 
friends than ever when we meet again ;" and she 
held out her hand. 

*^ JVhen we meet," said Maggie, with a half sob, 
as she pressed and kissed the hand held out to 
her. " I feel as if we shall never be together 
again as we are now." And, unable to regain 
composure, she hastily left the room. 

During the days which intervened Miss Grant- 
ham was very tender in her manner, and con- 
siderate, but she evidently never wavered for a 
moment in her intention to expel poor Maggie, 
for a while at least, from the paradise of her 
presence. Lady Torchester, too, was most be- 
nign, and Maggie could not help thinking, with 
a smile, that the exceeding amiability of every one 
was rather like les dernier s moments d'une con- 
damnee. 

I/)rd Torchester was the only one who did 
seem quite content with the arrangement. 

" Capital thing for old Bolton ; but what will 
you do without Miss Grey, Margaret V^ 
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*^ Oh ! I must try and manage. But, Tor, ^as 
it not you who suggested her going down to 
Eastnor ?" 

" Me ? No ; certainly not. It was between 
my mother and Geoffrey TrafFord." 

" Was it ? I thought you were the originator ? 
What has become of GeofF? he has not been here 
for ten days." 

" I don't know. He is busy, I suppose. He 
says he will come down and see us at Cowes. 
He is, or used to be, a first-rate seaman." 

And Maggie, too, wondered and regretted a 
little that Mr. Trafford did not come to the 
Beeches; that he had never made the most dis- 
tant approach to a private conversation since the 
Sunday evening she had broken so abruptly from 
him. 

Sometimes she wished she had not; was it not 
prudery and bad taste in her to avoid what was 
probably only his friendly, kindly wish to sympa- 
thise, and, if possible, to assist her if she wanted 
assistance. If she had consented to let him write, 
what would he have written } It was, of course, 
much better not to receive a letter from him. 
Miss Grantham would have divined that she had 
one the moment she looked in her face, and all 
sorts of mischief would have ensued ; still Maggie 
was a little surprised he had not written. She 
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was not aware how fervent was her exclamation, 
"For heaven's sake, no!" when TrafFord - sug- 
gested such a proceeding. 

At all events he did not write, and Maggie was 
at once relieved, and the least little bit disap- 
pointed. She had quite given up all the stormy 
struggling with which she used to tear her brave 
little heart. Do what she would, this man had so 
entwined himself with her inner life that she could 
fight against the idea no longer. 

Yet was this no ignoble defeat — no folding of 
the hands in helplessness. She would be as active 
as she could be, as diligent in self-culture, and 
time would gradually dim the outlines now so 
vivid and so dear. He should never know this 
folly — no, he should never- have a glimpse of it — 
though he understood her alarmingly well. But 
what was his knowledge compared to her intense 
comprehension of him ? There was not a glance 
of his eye, tender, or impatient, or scornful, not a 
gesture, not an attitude, not an inflection of his 
voice, the tones of which were so well trained and 
guarded, that did not betray to her the move- 
ments of his mind which she read by the light 
of an affection, pure, deep, and discriminating as 
ever lodged in mortal heart ; and hidden almost 
from her own eye, lay the conviction that at all 
events he had some feeling beyond common liking 
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and esteem for herself, though not enough to make 
him bridge over the wide space between their 
social positions. But he had never trifled with 
her — never shown the smallest want of respect for 
her ; and it was this quiet, undemonstrative self- 
control that had so deeply impressed her. 

Thinking' vaguely in this strain, and telling 
herself that at Eastnor there was little or no 
chance of being disturbed by a visit from Mr. 
Traffbrd, Maggie performed her packing up. 

With a few tears and a hearty embrace she 
parted with Miss Grantham, not caring to own 
how sad a presentiment of separation weighed 
upon her. Lady Torchester and the fair invalid 
were to start the same afternoon for Cowes, 
escorted by the Earl ; while Maggie proposed to 

sleep at P Square, in order to gather together 

all her belongings ; for by some curious impulse of 
that prophetic current which runs through us all 
' — just making darkness visible, but seldom or 
never off^ering light enough to guide — she felt im- 
pelled to carry her all with her to Mrs. Berry's, lest 
she might never return. 

Eastnor looked quite a different place under a 
June sun and a bright blue sky, and Maggie felt 
a newer and a brighter creature after a night's 
rest. She was most heartily welcomed by Mrs. 
Berry. 
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" I am sure you have the most wonderful luck, 
Maggie ! To think how kind all these grand 
people are to you ; I can't help thinking you will 
bring some to me. You ought, you know ; but I 
must say you are looking regular wore out." So 
spake Mrs. Berry the next morning, as the two 
ladies sat at breakfast. " What a mercy it was 
Miss Grantham got over that fever ! we wouldn't 
have a season at all, if it had gone out that she 
caught her death at Eastnor. Do you think she 
had named you in her will?" 

" I never thought of such a thing ; I don't sup- 
pose she has ever made one." 

^' Well, she ought to ; and put you down for a 
good round sum, after all your devotion to her 
at the risk of your life ?" 

"How do you know I risked my life ?" 

" Didn't the old gentleman upstairs tell me all 
about it? He is uncommon fond of a bit of 
gossip, and is never tired of hearing about Lord 
Torchester and Mr. Trafford, and their goings on 
in Paris. Lord, Maggie, I never seem to have 
known what grandees they are, till I heard this 
old gentleman, who is like a nobleman in a small 
way himself, talk of them so respectful-like. 
Tell me what's gone wrong with him. Maggie ? 
Something about money matters — that's at the 
bottom of every thing. Not but what I must say 
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Mr. Bolton is quite the gentleman in his ways and 
dealings — quite liberal." 

" Oh ! he was very rich ; but he lost all his 
money in that terrible ^ Bank failure/ Oldham and 
Garret, when Mr. Trafford loS)t all his." 

" What ! has TrafFord lost all his money ? Well, 
I am sorry ! For a more gentlemanly, polite, 
pleasant creature I never met ; and ever since 
the night of that concert, when your poor 
cousin came down here, I can't help fancying that 
he is sweet upon you, Maggie." 

" Mrs. Berry ! How can you fancy such non- 
sense ! such injurious nonsense. It is infinitely 
annoying to me to hear you speak like that." 

" Well, no harm's done. You need not colour 
like fire about it, but them's niy notions. Now, 
will you have another cup of tea ?'* 

" No, thank you ; and, Mrs. Berry, have you 
nothing for me to do ? I am longing to be busy. 
Can I not make up your books, or your bonnets, 
or something .?" 

" Law ! Maggie, do you mean to say you are 
ready to go to the old work again for me, now 
that you are a paying boarder ? Well, you are a 
trump, and no mistake !" 

" Ah !" cried Maggie, rising and going to the 
back of her chair, where she pressed a light kiss 
on Mrs. Berry's brow, " nothing can obliterate 
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old times with me. Do I not owe my first 
emancipation to you? Can I forget the dear, 
delightful days in Paris, and all your kindness to 
me there? Why, at the remembrance, I feel 
equal to manage an ocean of lace, and an infini- 
tude of ribbon," 

Mrs. Berry wiped her eyes. " Don't talk of 
Paris, my dear," she said. " I made a bad busi- 
ness of it there; and I must say you always 
warned me. Still, if those vile women had let 
the poor Count alone — but that is neither here 
nor there ! the best thing you can do for me now 
is to make yourself agreeable to poor Mr. Bolton, 
and keep him here, for he is a good tenant. I'll 
just step up and say you have come to pay me 
a visit, and will be happy to read to him, or any- 
thing." 

" Do ; and I will not write to Miss Grantham 
till I have seen him." 

Mrs. Berry's ground-floor consisted of a cheer- 
ful drawing-room, the windows of which com- 
manded the most picturesque view of oldEastnor; 
its irregular red-tiled roofs, the fishing-boats dot- 
ting the bay or drawn up on the beach, the richly- 
tinted deep brown and black nets hung out to 
dry, and the sheltering crag before mentioned; 
behind it was another drawing-room converted 
into a bedroom for the invalid. 
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Between these two apartments the once 
active, self-asserting, and somewhat dominant 
man of business now passed his life. There, 
while the full tide of the world poured on, 
brimming, seething, ceaseless, with its everlast- 
ing rush and roar, he, poor shattered shred, that so 
lately shouldered it with the foremost, now lay 
motionless and stranded ; with the sense of failure, 
of mistaken judgment, pressing on his slowly- 
awakening brain ; and, worse than all, the con- 
sciousness of having dragged down his favourite 
client with him. He terribly missed the friendly 
visits of that sufferer ; his reassuring presence, his 
cheerful, easy talk, was more to him than any 
doctor's remedy. "C / 

When Maggie, on receiving a cordial invitation, 
entered the room, she was much touched by the 
alteration in her former acquaintance. He was 
neither looking so ill, nor was he so disfigured as 
she expected. His mouth was very slightly drawn 
to one side, scarcely perceptible till he spoke or 
smiled. But it was in the whole expression of 
face and figure that she perceived the change. He 
sat so still in his invalid-chair, there was a sort 
of hopeless quiet in his attitude ; his right hand 
lay in a sling, the left rested on a small table, 
which, with his chair, occupied a bay window* 
The once keen, defiant black eyes had a pained. 
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wistful look ; and though neat and well cared for, 
there was a limpness about him that showed some 
power had departed, never to return. 

He smiled and held out his left hand as Maggie 
approached. " Very glad to see you ; very good 
of you to come." 

His voice was thicker and slower than formerly, 
but was not otherwise changed. 

" And I am so pleased to see you, Mr. Bolton. 
I shall be so glad if you will let me read to 
you, or do anything for you as you used at 
Grantham." 

And Maggie drew a chair beside him. There 
was a warm underglow of kindness and tender 
consideration toning her quiet manner like the. 
tinge of rose that gives such a delightful richness 
to certain neutral greys and fawn colours.. Poor 
Mr. Bolton felt it very keenly. A sudden gentle 
life seemed to flow round him ; a mora\ Gulf 
Stream, bringing warmtk and vitality from, happier 
climates. 

"And what has brought you down here, my 
dear young lady ?" 

"Oh! I was a little worn out after all my 
anxiety about Miss Grantham, and they thought 
change would do me good, so I came down to my 
old friend Mrs. Berry." 

" A very pleasant arrangement for me. I sus- 
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pect that best of fellows, Mr. TrafFord, is at the 
bottom of it. He said how good it would be if I 
had such a nurse as Miss Grantham had, and then 
we talked of all your kind attention to me at 
Grantham. Depend upon it, it was his sugges- 
tion. Rather too bad to send you from one 
invalid to another." 

" Nothing suits me better. And you are scarce 
an invalid. You want a companion, not a nurse. 
I am a companion by profession. Are the morn- 
ing papers in yet } You must set me to work at 



once." 



u 



They are not come, and I want to hear your 
news. Tell me about Miss Grantham, and the 
Earl, and Mr. TrafFord." 

T^he family had a supreme interest in Mr. 
Bolton's eyes, and half an hour quickly passed in 
a description of Miss Grantham's illness, recovery, 
removal to the Beeches, the renewal of her inter- 
course with TrafFord, &c. Maggie soon per- 
ceived the family adviser's anxiety on this last- 
named subject, and saw that the old man proudly 
reckoned on a brilliant marriage retrieving his 
favourite's fortune. 

Then the papers came ; and when Mr. Bolton's 
dinner was brought he was astonished to find that 
the morning, usually so long and tedious and sad, 
was gone, almost too fast. 

VOL. III. T 
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After three or four days it seemed to Mr. 
Bolton, Mrs. Berry, and indeed to Maggie, that 
she had been installed for ages as chief com- 
panion, prime mover and prime counsellor, and 
that in uprooting her the whole edifice of their 
daily life must tumble about their ears. 

It was many a long year since she had been so 
busy and so happy. From her early rising to her 
regular half-past ten retiring, she had not an idle 
moment for vain or morbid regrets. 

Mrs. Berry's accounts had to be looked into, 
and sundry matters of ornamentation in the house 
and furniture had to be attended to, and her own 
needlework, besides all she did for Mr. Bolton 
and a precious hour or two of reading for herself, 
which she managed to abstract from every even- 
ing. Then she was thoroughly free of the house. 
From "turret to foundation stone" she could 
come and go as she liked. Mrs. Berry admired 
her young friend's success too entirely to be any- 
thing save an acquiescent auxiliary. So the 
delicious home feeling grew upon Maggie, and 
though she often thought of Miss Grantham, and 
wished she would write more frequently, she 
could not help acknowledging to herself that she 
had never known anything like the content and 
repose she now enjoyed, under the brilliant 
auspices of the beautiful heiress. 
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Nevertheless Miss Grantham did not neglect 
her. She wrote short but kindly notes, from 
which it appeared she was very well amused at 
Cowes, and Lady Torchester wrote long exor- 
diums direct to the patient, which Mr. Bolton 
answered judiciously with Maggie's help and by 
Maggie's hand. 

He often received letters from Mr. Trafford, 
and loved to speak of him during their long talks 
in the bay window, or on the beach, where he 
was daily wheeled, and used to sit enjoying the 
delicious briny air, talking lazily, while Maggie 
worked, or listening while she read, or both re- 
maining sympathetically silent. 

" My dear," said the old gentleman one day, 
after having kept a long silence, " it is very 
curious. At one time I should have thought 
that two days of such a life as I now lead would 
have been enough to kill me with misery and 
mortification ; and now I have come to this I 
should be happy were I only free from the con- 
sciousness of having ruined Mr. Trafford. Yes, 
I was very successful, and knew all that sort of 
pleasure. But I don't think I was ever so happy 
as I am now." 

" I am so glad to hear you say so ; and I do not 
think you need fret about Mr. Trafford. He 
seems quite energetic and hopeful. Perhaps he 

T 2 
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will do better now than he ever would have done 
without the incentive of necessity." 

" Ah, that does not alter the case to me ! But 
I trust he will marry Miss Grantham, and that 
will set everything right You have seen them a 
good deal together, my dear. Do you not think 
it is the most likely termination of matters ?" 

Maggie shook her head. "I am no great 
judge," she said. "But I do not fancy Mr. 
Tr afford thinks of her." 

"Pooh, nonsense!" replied Mr. Bolton, with 
some of his old quick decision; "he must. 
Maggie, you must write for me to Mr. TrafFord 
this evening. He has hitherto been content with 
what meagre reports my good Thomas has been 
able to send him ; but in his last two letters he 
has begged me to use your hand." 

" Very well, Mr. Bolton." Very quietly said, 
but how quickly beat the heart under its light 
muslin covering ! She had always half expected, 
half dreaded this ; and now she was almost sorry 
it had come, she had been so tranquil, so con- 
tent. 

" I fear there is no chance of our seeing him 
here," continued Mr. Bolton. " He is attending 
the Court very closely, and when the long vaca- 
tion comes I think, from what he told me, he is 
going away to some leafy retreat in Wales to 
fish." 
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When they returned to the house Mr. Bolton 
did not forget his intentions, as he often did. So 
Maggie was obliged to produce the writing 
materials, while her companion dictated an epistle 
to Mr. TrafFord. Short, but full of matter, it 
described his own comfort, content, and improve- 
ment; the great pleasure which Mr. TrafFord's 
letters gave him; and then he would fain have 
proceeded with a glowing panegyric on his fair 
secretary, but she laughingly refused, 

" It would be absurd to send my own praises 
in my own handwriting," she said. " Mr. Traf- 
ford would be the first to laugh at me.'' 

" Well, he has heard them from Thomas, so I 
shall let you off. Give me the paper and I will 
manage to sign it." 

That afternoon came a letter from Miss Grant- 
ham, full. of many kind inquiries, and giving an 
amusing account of their first cruise in Lord 
Torchester's yacht. At the end she added, 
"Have you seen or heard anything of GeoiF 
Trafford ? He has never turned up here, and I 
begin to fear he is irretrievably lost to civilisa- 
tion." 

To which Maggie replied duly the next day, 
stating that nothing had been seen and very little 
heard of Mr. Trafford at Eastnor, and quoting 
Mr. Bolton's opinion touching his intended re- 
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tirement to Wales. It was a considerable time 
before Miss Grantham wrote again, and Maggie 
sometimes reproached herself that she had not 
told her patroness that she had written to Mr. 
Trafford for Mr. Bolton. However, she gra- 
dually came to think it was as well she had 
not. 

The next morning's post brought her a letter 
from Aunt Grey, which was a most unusual oc- 
currence, though Maggie wrote dutifully and 
regularly. 

Aunt Grey's epistle was pervaded by her usual 
spirit of exaltation for self, and depreciation for 
her neighbours. Business at Ditton Market was, 
on the whole prosperous ; but what " your uncle 
would do without me I am sure I cannot tell. 
However, young Banks is a great help — quite a 
rising young man ; and between you and me I 
think he is as good as engaged to Jemima. There 
is a very steady young man, who has a nice bit 
of land a few miles off, visits here very constant. 
It's my belief that he is after Bell, who has grown 
a fine girl, and might be any man's fancy. My 
girls, you see, are plain and straightforward ; no 
pretending to be fine ladies — no airs and non- 
sense about tkemy and that's what men like. 
Your uncle had a letter from John last week. 
They had a fine voyage, and he writes in the best 
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of spirits. His letter is just full of Polly right 
through. She quite enjoys herself, and is so well. 
He does not make any mention of you. We 
don't quite understand you being sent back to 
Mrs. Berry. It looks uncommon like Miss 
Grantham trying to get rid of you, which seems 
ungrateful after you nursing her through that 
horrid fever. Why, your uncle was quite foolish 
about you when he heard of it, but the selfishness 
of people is surprising." 

Maggie smiled as she replaced this effusion in 
its envelope, and resumed her occupation of trim- 
ming a wide-brimmed hat to shelter her from the 
embrowning effect of her long rambles beside Mr. 
Bolton's chair. Nevertheless the letter pained her. 
She knew Miss Grantham did not want to get rid 
of her, and she did not in the least value Mrs. Grey's 
opinion, yet she did not like to see the hard 
conjecture set down in unmistakable caligraphy ; 
and John, too, he might have asked how 
and where she was, without any disloyalty to 
Polly. 

However, she threw off the impression, and 
devoted herself to her hat. "Though it is a 
common thing I may as well make it pretty ;" 
and accordingly she fastened a knot of grey 
ribbons, matching the colour of the straw, to the 
side, and finding a small surplus of the material. 
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left two long floating ends. Having accomplished 
this, she tried it on before the little mirror which 
adorned the mantelpiece in Mrs. Berry's private 
parlour, and surveyed her work with some ad- 
miration. 

Please 'm," said the servant coming in, 

Mrs. Berry says this letter is for you. I took 
it to her in mistake, for you see her name is on 
it." 

Maggie removed her hat, and sat down to 
examine the letter. It was directed to Miss 
Grey, at Mrs. Berry's ; but the writing large, 
firm, and very distinct, made her heart give a 
sudden bound. She had seen very little of it, 
yet it was well known. What a silly thing she 
was to be so disturbed ! It was, no doubt, some- 
thing for Mr. Bolton, or about him. She must 
read it before the old man sent for her, as he 
usually did about eleven o'clock. 

" My dear Miss Grey, — Although your stern 
and emphatic prohibition as to my presuming to 
write to you is still fresh in my memory, I can- 
not resist sending a few words of reproach for 
your unfriendliness in not adding one syllable of 
separate comment or information to Bolton's 
letters. When I recognised a different hand from 
that of the accomplished Thomas (my corres- 
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pondent hitherto), I tore open the envelope, 
feeling sure that I should find a joint epistle. But 
no ! I read diligently every line — I studied every 
defiant angle of the resolute and characteristic 
writing, but it was Bolton all through. 

" Considering the sincere interest I take in our 
friend's condition, to say nothing of my old 
friendship with yourself, I think you might have 
added a postscript. I write by this post to Mr, 
Bolton, and, in replying, I really do hope you 
will give me your candid opinion of him. 

" If you will add how you like the banishment 
to which I believe I was instrumental in consign- 
ing you, and any other particulars you may 
choose, you will be conferring a favour. You 
cannot think how refreshing such a letter would 
be in the arid solitudes of Gray's Inn. Town is 
fearfully hot, and dusty, and seedy — every one 
looks the worse of the season ; but as Bolton will 
tell you, I cannot get away for a week or more. 
I never longed so much for sea air before. What 
an astonishing zest a spice of difficulty lends ! I 
count on my holiday with a schoolboy's delight. 
How are you oflT for books at Eastnor ? I will 
send you some reviews and novels — novels are 
the correct thing on the seashore. I suppo$e the 
newspaper is as much as you can read to Bolton. 
Are you bored .^ Do you regret the Beeches and 
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Miss Grantham, and can you forgive me for being 
the means of separating you from her? Re- 
member, I expect replies to all these questions, 
because — well, because I wish for them. More- 
over, you owe me large reparation for having 
visited the sins of that charming traitress, Madame 
de Beaumanoir, on me. 

" So for every reason you must write, especi- 
ally as I want your absolution for writing my- 
self, 

" Always yours, 
"G. Trafford." 

Absolve him ! Well, if he could have seen 
the sparkling eyes that scanned his lines — the 
trembling hand that held his letter — ^he would 
not have had much doubt. But it was with 
pleasure and dread, mingled with a fluttered 
exultation, that Maggie read his ingenuous epistle. 
She must not allow herself to be blinded to the 
danger of being drawn into an intimacy which 
must be concealed from Miss Grantham ; and 
while confused ideas of prudence and pleasure 
crowded her brain, the respectable Thomas put 
in his head to request that, if quite disengaged, 
she would come to Mr. Bolton. 

She found that gentleman quite animated, with 
an open letter before him. "Well, my dear 
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young lady. I have some correspondence to 
trouble you with to-day. Here is a most charm- 
ing, entertaining letter from Mr. TrafFord, and a 
parcel of books, which he says is for your benefit 
as well as mine. And what do you think ? He 
has had his first brief, and absolutely spoken in 
Court." 

" Is it possible !" cried Maggie, with the 
warmest sympathy. 

" Yes. I am happy to say he has got his foot 
on the first round of the ladder." 

" Then depend on it you will see him at the 
top before you quit this mortal scene, dear Mr. 
Bolton." 

"I hope so — I hope so. Thomas, just bring 
the paper. Look in the law reports — Court of 
Chancery — Jackson versus Jones." 

*'Will his speech be in the paper?" cried 
Maggie, delighted. 

*' I do not fancy he made much of a speech ; — 
but have you found it?" 

"Yes — here it is. It is a long thing about 
minors, and no one seems to speak. Oh, here are 
the names — for the plain tiflF, Serjeant Pouncebox ; 
with him, Mr. G. TraflFord." 

" That's it. Just read the case, will you ?" 

After dinner Mr. Bolton dictated a long letter 
to his friend, from which Maggie gathered that 
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Mr. TrafFord was kept in town in consequence of 
some business connected with the unfortunate 
bank ; and that Mr. Bolton was very anxious 
that as soon as he possibly could he should go 
down to Cowes and join the heiress and her 
party. 

" Miss Grantham is to be in town early in July, 
for some grand fete," said Maggie, as she finished 
her task. 

"Is she? But Mr. TrafFord is sure to be 
aware of her movements." 

Maggie, blushing at her own duplicity, offered 
to post Mr. Bolton's letter. She could not bring 
herself to say that she too had heard from Traf- 
ford. However imprudent she might be in con- 
cealing it, she could not tell Mr. Bolton or Mrs. 
Berry. 

So she ran away to her own room, and indited 
a shy little postscript — principally about Mr. 
Bolton. She was able to give art excellent account 
of him. She was very happy at Eastnor, happier 
than she had been for a long time. 

She was charmed to receive the books, and 
greatly obliged to Mr. Trafford. She would 
always add a bulletin of Mr. Boltoii if he wished 
it. She was so pleased to hear the news in his 
letter to Mr. Bolton, and offered her best 
wishes. 
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" Veny guarded — very commonplace/' she 
thought ; " so, perhaps, he will see I do not wish 
him to write again. Heigho !" 

So she posted the letter, and things fell into 
their usual routine. Nor did TrafFord write 
again. . 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Well, Fm sure it has been quite like another 
world since you came down/' said Mrs, Berry, as 
she with Maggie were enjoying their five o'clock 
tea ; for Mr. Bolton generally slept at that time 
in order to be fresh and ready for his evening 
airing. 

" Take some marmalade, Maggie. How long 
is it since you came down? Five weeks next 
Tuesday — so it is ! and it seems no time at all. 
Mr. Bolton says he feels like a new man. He is 
pretty sure to stay on as long as you are here. 
I hope Miss Grantham won't be sending for 
you. 

" I do not think she will," replied Maggie, with 
a slight sigh, " she seems to have forgotten me ; 
it is quite ten days since I wrote to her." 

" Well, if I was you, Maggie," said Mrs, Berry 
oracularly, "I should never trouble about that. 
Your best plan would be to stick to the old 
gentleman upstairs. Miss Grantham will be 
marrying some day soon ; very likely she and that 
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TrafFord have made it up by this time, and then 
you will be sent adrift. Now Mr. Bolton will be 
like a father to you, and leave you his money 
when he dies." 

"But- 1 do not* think he has any money to 
leave. He lost it all when Mr. TrafFord lost his, 
in that terrible failure." 

" Don't you believe all that ! He pays like a 
prince, and as regular — as regular as the sun. 
Depend upon it he had a nest-egg put away snug. 
There is no being up to those lawyers. He is a 
lawyer, is he not.^" 

" Yes ; still I am quite sure he lost his for- 
tune." 

" Don't tell me you are sure. Til never believe 
it. And I can't help thinking how nice it would 
be if you was to stay on, and him, summer and 
winter. If you wanted to go away for an out I 
could take care of him ; and if I wanted to go 
you could take care of the house. You see, it 
he thinks you stick to him, though he has lost his 
money, he'll be twice as fond of you. Has he 
any relations?" 

" I do not know anything about his family." 

" Relations is a bore," said Mrs. Berry re- 
flectively, " They are always in the way when 
they aren't wanted, and out of the way when they 
are. But my advice is, stick to Mr Bolton and 
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keep him here. He can't be doing no business 
now ; and where could he be better ofF?" 

" Nowhere, indeed. Still, if he gets stronger, I 
do not fancy he will keep away from London." 

" I wouldn't mind going bacTc there myself if I 
could part with this house advantageously. But 
law, Maggie ! you try to fix yourself on to some 
one. You have had wonderful luck sp far, but 
still you have nothing really settled. Ah ! you 
threw away your best chance when you let your 
cousin go ! I never could quite make that out 
Did you like any one else better, or did you think 
there was any chance of the Earl coming on 
again ?" 

" Oh, no ! dear Mrs. Berry. Can you imagine 
my simply objecting to marry any one until I 
found some one I really could like.^" 

"Mark my words, Maggie, you will be an 
old maid. There," interrupting herself^ ^* Sarah ! 
The front door bell ! It will be some one after 
my two top rooms ; I thought I saw a gentleman 
come up the steps. It's really cruel to think the 
chances one has, letting apartments ; and all no 
good because 1 am tied to that unfortunate, mis- 
guided, treacherous scapegrace ! Why, Sarah has 
come down again. What is it, Sarah ?" 

" A gentleman for Mr. Bolton, 'm." 

" A gentleman for Mr. Bolton ! Is it Mr. 
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Parkins ?" — this was the incumbent of St. Wini- 
fred's. 

" No, 'm ; it's a stranger — a tall, dark gentle- 
man." 

" My goodness gracious ! It's that TrafFord, 
Maggie ; come to stir up everything ! I should 
not wonder but he is after the old gentleman's 
money. I. wish he would just stay away." 

" I do not think it can be Mr. TrafFord," ex- 
claimed Maggie, turning quite pale. "Mr. 
Bolton did not in the least expect him." 

" I'll lay anything it is. Here, Sarah ; just ask 
Thomas who it is when he comes out, and if he 
wants any dinner." 

In a few minutes Sarah returned. " It's Mr. 
TrafFord, 'm, and he does not want any dinner ; 
he had some at the hotel." 

*' There now ! I told you so ! And there will 
be an end of our peace and comfort." 

" I hope not," said Maggie, who felt a strong 
desire to run away. " Mrs. Berry, you said you 
wanted some of the green ribbon matched for 
your muslin dress ; I may as well go and get it 
for you now — of course, Mr. Bolton will not 
want me." 

" Oh ! do as you like ; perhaps it will be better 
to get on with it when you can." 

Maggie speedily departed on her errand, too 
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disturbed to think very distinctly at first ; but 
the prosaic employment of matching the ribbon 
helped to clear her brain. So she made a detour ^ 
during which her mind grew calmer and her pulses 
steadier. She would not seem to avoid Mr. 
TrafFord, nor reject his well-intended professions 
of friendship, but she would really keep away 
from him as much as possible ; and also, if possi- 
ble, never mention Paris or the de Beaumanoir 
imbroglio. It was quite foolish to be disturbed 
because of so natural an event as Mr. TrafFord's 
coming to see his invalid friend. She must be 
perfectly self-possessed, and treat it as a matter 'of 
course. 

Thus fortified, Maggie returned ; but did not 
reach the house till past seven. 

"Where on earth have you been?" cried Mrs. 
Berry, who met her in the hall. " Mr. Bolton 
has been asking for you, and Mr. TrafFord, and 
I have been in to see them ; and Tm sure if Miss 
Grantham does marry TrafFord I am not sur- 
prised. A nicer man never walked ! He is 
quite delighted with Mr. Bolton — he never saw 
such a recovery ; and said out plain enough that 
the best thing the old gentleman could do was to 
stay where he was well ofF! What do you think 
of that?" Mrs. Berry was radiant. 

" Very sensible indeed." 
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" There, go — get ofF your hat and make your- 
self tidy. They have asked for tea, and you'd 
best go in and make it." 

" But I do not suppose Mr. Bolton can want 
me. 

"He does, I tell you. Don't be aggravating 
and contradictory." 

Maggie made no further objection, but removed 
her hat and smoothed her hair ; and, arming her- 
self with her never-failing needlework, entered 
the " enchanted hall " without giving herself time 
for more hesitation. 

Mr. Bolton was in his usual place by the 
window. TrafFord was sitting by the table with 
the newspaper in his hand, as if he had been 
reading it aloud. Thomas was laying the tea- 
things. 

"Where have you been, my dear? I have 
asked a dozen times for you ?" 

" Doing a little shopping — as I did not think 
you would want me." 

TrafFord. had stood up as she came in, and 
looked at her with a pleased half smile while Mr. 
Bolton spoke. 

" Well, Miss Grey ; you see I could not re- 
frain from running down to see how my pres- 
cription agreed with our patient here. And really 
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the efFect is marvellous." He ^ook hands with 
her very cordially. 

" I am very glad you are satisfied," said Maggie, 
and placed herself at the tea-table. With all her 
resolution, she felt strangely shy and embar- 
rassed 

" You are not perhaps aware of all you have 
to thank me for," continued TrafFord, addressing 
Bolton. " It was due to my dexterous ma- 
noeuvres that you have been blessed with Miss 
Grey's companionship. I put it into Lady Tor- 
chester's head to apply to Miss Grantham ; but 
I was desperately afraid she would refuse." 

Maggie shook her head a little sadly. " I fear 
she did not care enough to refuse," she said in a 
low voice. 

" We will discuss that by-and-by," said TrafFord 
in the same tone. 

While Mr. Bolton, who did not catch the 
asides, was saying, " You may laugh if you like, 
Mr. TrafFord, but Maggie has been a blessing to 
me. The kindest, wisest little companion that 
could have been sent to a poor old fellow thrown 
on his beam ends like myself." 

" Laugh !" exclaimed TrafFord, with much 
earnestness, " I meant what I said. Your opinion 
is an article of faith with me, of which Miss Grey 
is quite aware." 
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" If you are both going to persist in such bare- 
faced panegyrics," said Maggie, rallying herself 
from her confusion, and laughing and blushing 
very prettily, " I shall run away and leave you 
to pour out your own tea." 

"Heaven forbid!" cried TrafFord piously. 
" We will not breathe another syllable of praise. 
Thank you," as he received his cup. " I think 
the last time you had the pleasure of pouring out 
tea for me was in Paris, under poor Mrs. Berry's 
auspices. What an unfortunate affair that mar- 
riage of hers was." 

" Do you know I think Mrs. Berry is really 
happier now than when she was running after 
imaginary grand people in Paris. She must be, 
for she is fully and congenially employed ; and 
after all, that must be nearly all that is necessary." 

" Not a bad definition of happiness — eh, Bolton ? 
but just a little more completes it." 

"What more?" asked Mr. Bolton, who was 
enjoying his tea by the open window. 

" Well, congenial companionship as well as 
employment, that supplies the whole of what is 
necessary in your estimation, does it not. Miss 
Grey ?" 

" Yes," said Maggie^ with a little faint sigh. 

The evening went over with marvellous, charm- 
ing rapidity. The invalid was wheeled out on 
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the sands, and both his friends accompanied him. 
There was something contagious in the sort of 
controlled joyousness that seemed to glow through 
TrafFord's manner and ring out in his voice. He 
did the principal part of the talking, and amused 
his listeners by a description of his experiences in 
court, which highly delighted Mr. Bolton. 

The air was delicious ; the sunset hues divine ; 
the ripple forward and soft caressing backward 
sweep of the wavelets, sweetest music. But at 
last Mr. Bolton decided to return to the house. 
It had been, he said, a very happy day, but he 
was tired, and bid Trafford and Maggie good- 
night as they went in. 

" Come, Miss Grey, the evening is heavenly ; 
take one turn more on the beach before you 
imprison yourself for the night. Consider, I am 
only free for a couple of days ; you ought to 
indulge me a little ; besides, I want to talk about 
Miss Grantham." 

"Very well," said Maggie; and they walked 
slowly away down the garden. Right or wrong 
it was very delightful. No one was there to find 
fault or notice the unorthodox proceeding. 

" I imagine," said Trafford, after a long, de- 
licious silence, " that you think Miss Grantham 
was too ready to part with you ?" 

" I thought more of it when I first came down 
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here. I am in a more healthy frame of mind 



now." 



"I rather think yours an unusually healthy 
mind ; but you are mistaken if you think Mar- 
garet is not fondly attached to you. She is, and 
yet it is possible she may wound you. Do not, 
however, let that distress you. She is too true 
herself not to love you, and when you meet 
again you will be better friends than ever. Why, 
you saved her life." 

" Still love — I mean affection — cannot be bought. 
Neither gold nor self-sacrifice avail much." 

" What can win love, then ?" asked TrafFord in 
a low tone. 

" Oh, I cannot tell. I feel inclined to ask you, 
and then practice the spell on Miss Grantham. I 
do want her to love me as if we were equals, for 
equality is the soul of love and friendship." 

" That was always your doctrine, and I believe 
it has much truth." 

" I am sure of it." 

"And — forgive me if I speak too freely — do 
you never give any regretful thoughts to poor 
Torchester ?" 

"Never. I like him very much, but I have 
never regretted not taking advantage of his 
boyish fancy. I should not have been happy. 
You could not imagine me a countess." 
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" Yes, I could," said TrafFord, with a gay 
laugh, "a very charming little countess; but I 
would rather not." 

"Of course I know that," returned Maggie, 
laughing also. He was so frank and pleasant and 
unloverlike that she was growing delightfully at 
home with him. She did not notice that he 
turned and looked steadily at her, for she herself 
was watching the first moonbeams gleaming out 
over the smooth sea. 

" How did you like the books I sent you .?" 
was his next question. 

"Very much — especially an article in that 
review on * French and English fiction.* The 
writer knows women wonderfully. It seemed to 
me as if he knew every thought of mine, my 
courage and cowardice — everything. Is it not 
wonderful a man could write like this.^ — for I 
suppose it was written by a man." 

" I am glad it pleased you ; very glad ; for I 
am rather interested in the writer. Have you 
heard from Miss Grantham lately .^" 

" No, not for a fortnight." 

" She is to be 'in town on Monday, I think, for 
some fete or entertainment; and I am sorry to 
hear that Sir Hugh Erskine has been hanging 
about her at Cowes." 

" So am I. I cannot bear Sir Hugh. But, 
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Mr. Trafford, I must go in, and you would like a 
cigar ; so good-night : we are close to the garden- 
gate."' 

" Must you go .? Well, good-night. 

It was perhaps inadvertence, but he held her 
hand rather too long for the preservation of that 
calm, equable condition of friendship which she 
flattered herself she had been successful in attain- 
ing. 

" Gracious goodness, Maggie ! did you go out 
again, and have you been walking till this hour — 
just nine o'clock — with Mr. Tr afford ? If Miss 
Grantham was here, wouldn't you catch it ; but 
don't you be afraid, I won't peach." 

"Was it very wrong to stay out with him?" 
said Maggie anxiously. " I will not do so again," 
— and she escaped to her own room, too happy 
at this renewal of the old easy, delightful inter- 
course to reason or resolve or torment her- 
self. 

Maggie was reading the morning paper to Mr. 
Bolton the next day when Trafford came in, and 
she thought he looked grave and preoccupied. 
After a few words of greeting she rose to leave 
the room. Trafford offered no opposition to her 
retreat, but rather facilitated it by opening the 
door. 

" I suppose Mr. Trafford has taken your place 
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with the old gentleman," said Mrs. Berry, who 
with a large apron over her neat morning dress, 
was making some pastry. " If you don't mind, 
he will cut you out." 

Maggie sat down and laughed merrily at the 
idea of a rivalry between herself and TrafFord for 
the possession of Mr. Bolton's money. 

"Oh, you think yourself very clever, I dare 
say, but I have seen a deal more of life than you 
have ; and mark my words, that TrafFord is no 
friend of yours. I suppose he'll be wanting some 
dinner by-and-by. What shall I give him ; you 
know what he likes?" 

" Indeed I do not. Send up some of your nice 
cutlets when Mr. Bolton takes his luncheon, and 
ask if Mr. TrafFord will dine, and at what 
hour." 

" A late dinner ! Lor', Maggie, don't put it 
into their heads. Perhaps the old gentleman may 
be wanting it regular after." 

"Oh, he must take his food as the doctors 
direct." 

Mrs. Berry prattled on for awhile, till Maggie, 
finding a favourable opportunity, escaped to the 
parlour, and busied herself with her hostess's 
books. 

After their early dinner, finding that Mr. 
Bolton was still occupied with his visitor, she got 
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her hat and a book, and telling Mrs. Berry she 
would go to the seat on the crag to read awhile, 
she stole quietly away by the road, so as not to 
be perceived from the drawing-room windows. 

"I am sure it does not do poor Mr. Bolton 
much good, these London visitors ; he hasn't eat 
two bites," said Mrs. Berry ruefully, as Maggie 
left the room. " I am afraid your master is not 
quite so well to-day, Thomas," she continued. 

" Well, mum, he does seem a little flustered 
like, but Mr. Trafl^ord is sure to cheer him up. 
Dinner at six, if you please; and will you try and 
get some fish, and anything else nice and tasty 
you can think of?" 

" Fish !" almost screamed Mrs. Berry ; " why, 
it's half-past two now. I'll go and see about it at 
once." 

Meantime Maggie had sat for some time, alter- 
nately trying to read and gazing out to sea 
dreamily. At length she closed her book, and, 
laying it aside, began to plan a letter to Miss 
Grantham. She must write and tell her of Mr. 
TraflTord's visit ; and this was no trifling under- 
taking. It made her hot to think of it. She 
untied her hat and placed it on her knee. She 
had not sat long thus, a pretty little picture in her 
fresh black-and-white muslin dress, her scarf partly 
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fallen off one shoulder, and her thoughtful face, 
with its earnest eyes and tender mouth, framed in 
a background of rock and wild flowers and trail- 
ing leaves, her hands resting on the brim of her 
hat — she had not sat long thus meditating, when 
TrafFord joined her. She scarcely felt surprised, 
but she determined to leave him as soon as she 
could effect a retreat in good order. 

" I rather think Bolton will not thank me for 
banishing you this whole morning; but I could 
not help it." 

"No, no! .It must be delightful to him to 
have you here." A long silence. 

" What a charming nook this is. I suppose 
you often come here to read ?" 

" Not very often. It is an awkward place for 
Mr. Bolton's chair. I only indulge in reading 
here when I have nothing else to do." 

No reply to this. A deep gravity, almost 
sternness, gathered over Mr. TrafFord's counte- 
nance. 

"As you have finished your talk with Mr. 
Bolton, I dare say he will be ready for the paper ; 
I had better go to him." She took up her 
hat. 

" No, he is not, I assure you. He is gone out 
by this time. He does not want you ; but I do. 
I have something to tell you ! Something to ask 
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you, and," coming a little closer, and leaning his 
arm on the back of the seat, nearly over her 
shoulder, " I dare say you know very well what it 
is." His first slight hesitation had completely 
vanished by the time he reached this part of his 
speech. 

Maggie was much impressed by the gravity of 
his manner ; but his proposing for her was an 
event so far beyond the range of possibilities in 
her estimation, that she exclaimed, honestly enough, 
" I do not, indeed !" raising her eyes to his as she 
spoke. Whatever it was she read there, she did 
not look up again. 

" I always believe you," he resumed ; " yet I 
have flattered myself there was such a thorough 
sympathy between us, that, whether acceptable or 
not, you must have known I love you — that I 
have loved you almost ever since I knew you." 

He spoke softly and very calmly ; but Maggie 
could not reply. The astonishing confession, the 
terror of so much joy, struck her dumb. 

"This is what I have to tell you. What I 
have to ask is, that you will love me?" 

Maggie felt she must speak ; she had turned quite 
pale, and now began nervously rolling up the long 
ends of ribbon that adorned her hat, with trem- 
bling hands. 

"Every one will think you mad," she ex- 
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claimed at last, the uppermost thought getting 
utterance somehow ; " there is no equality between 
us." 

"For God's sake," said TrafFord, with great 
earnestness, "do not let any false pride stand 
between us. I have not acted with either sense or 
judgment; but now — let nothing separate us. 
My life is in your hands !" 

" And mine in yours," said Maggie ; the 
supreme importance of the moment lifting her 
over smaller doubts and shyness. " If you are 
not sure of your own courage and constancy, let 
what you have said be forgotten. Oh ! look into 
your soul, and see if I am really worth to you all 
you imagine ! I can bear a good deal ; but not to 

lose you once ! " She stopped abruptly ; the 

enthusiasm which had nerved her to speak so 
boldly dying out. 

TrafFord caught her hand in both of his. " I 
am not quite unworthy of you, dearest," he said, 
while his eyes lit up and a dark flush passed over 
his cheek. " I know well how necessary you are 
to me. I have suffered enough from sacrificing/ 
natural instinct to conventionality. Then, Maggie, 
if you believe that I am true and loyal, you will 
not refuse to be my wife ?" he pressed her hand 
almost painfully, and went on hastily, " I must 
confess that I deeply, bitterly regret not having 
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sought you in my comparative prosperity, as my 
heart prompted. Now I have but broken for- 
tunes to offer you ! I do not set myself up as a 
hero ; I am a very fallible mortal. Will, you take 
me with all my imperfections?" 

" I understand," said Maggie slowly, but leaving 
her hand in his. " You did not think it possible 
to raise me to your own level before troubles 
came. Well, I am a fitter helpmate for a real 
worker than for a fine gentleman ; but " 

" I acknowledge that you would have been 
braver and truer had you been in my place," 
interrupted TrafFord. 

" No," replied Maggie, looking down ; " I 
should then have been a man, and felt the force of 
more worldly motives." 

TrafFord smiled, and ventured to kiss the hand 
he held so closely. Maggie withdrew it, as he 
continued : 

" But, if you have even a little liking for me, 
grant me plenary absolution ; besides, I must 
remind you that you never granted me a glimpse 
of anything like preference. At Grantham, I 
thought you were absolutely indifferent. Since 
that, I have imagined another had its share of 
your, obstinate avoidance of me ; but now — give 
me your hand again, give me your heart !" 

" Ah !" said Maggie, her lips quivering, and 
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great unshed tears brimming up in her eyes, as 
she gave it to him. " I have tried so hard not to 
love you. Oh ! how angry every one will be ! 
Mr. Bolton and Miss Grantham. What will 
Miss Grantham say ?" 

Unconsciously, she drew closer to him, and 
her hand pressed more tightly on his. 

" Why think of them ?" exclaimed TrafFord ; 
hitherto he had spoken with studied calmness, as if 
to disturb her as little as he could ; but now he let 
the emotion he felt speak in his voice. " Think 
of me ; think of the happiness you give, my own 
darling !" clasping his arms round her, he at last 
sought the sweet, sad mouth, for which he had 
often pined, and pressed upon it a kiss so long, 
so tender, so impassioned, that Maggie felt as if 
her soul was drawn through her lips. 

" I do think of you," said she in a low, trem- 
bling voice, as he slowly released her. "But I 
dread so much their anger for you. Mr. Bolton ! 
How shall I ever go in and speak to him ? How 
will you tell him ?" 

TrafFord smiled. " I have told him that I was 
going to try my chance to-day, and that, if suc- 
cessful, all he had to do was to offer his congra- 
tulations to my intended." 

" You don't mean to say you have told him 
already ?" said Maggie, turning pale. " I shall 
dread to see him." 
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"In short," exclaimed TrafFord, "If you are 
going to make a bugbear of my friends and 
relations, the sooner we are married the better ; 
and you must hear what I have to say on that 
subject this evening, or to-morrow morning. 
You are too frank and real to stand on punctilio, 
and, knowing me so well as you certainly do, it 
cannot be like beginning the great journey with 
a stranger." 

" No ;" with a shy smile and bright glance up 
at him. " A^ quiet, real home with you, where 
I can be busy and of use, would be very sweet ; 
but just now, I scarcely know whether I am 
terrified or happy." 

Here the tears overflowed their reservoirs so 
quickly, that she was obliged to cover her face in 
her handkerchief. 

TrafFord wisely refrained from indulging in 
another kiss, though strongly tempted. Maggie 
was so tremulous, so skaken, that he feared to 
agitate her more. Gradually he drew her into 
calmer conversation, and, with exquisite tact, 
assisted her to regain composure. It was very 
delicious to recall their first meetings and their 
delightful drive in Paris. "You little knew how 
desperately inclined I was to run away with you 
that evening when we wandered by the lake." 

" It would not have been so easy to run away 

VOL. III. . X 
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with me, against my will," returned Maggie. 

" And would it have been quite against your 
will ?" 

" Yes, certainly then. But it is frightfully late; 
we must go in, Mr. TrafFord." 

" Mr. TrafFord ! What a little formalist ! Do 
you mean to call me Mr. TrafFord all the days of 
your life?" 

" I believe so. I have always thought of you 
as Mr. TrafFord." 

" But we have changed all that/' said he,, 
rising and drawing her arm within his own. 

To meet Mr. Bolton with all her iniquity upon 
her head was a tremendous trial to Maggie, as 
TrafFord, half amused, half sympathetic, observed. 
Having fully and completely made up his own 
mind as to what was best and pleasantest to do, 
he could not see the great importance Maggie 
attached to the opinions of other people. 

" Well, my dear Sir, we have come to claim 
your congratulations," he said, with enviable cool- 
ness, taking his fiancee's hand and laying it within 
that of the invalid. 

"You have them," said Mr. Bolton, holding 
it kindly, though Maggie fancied there was a 
tinge of sadness in his tone, " and I think there is 
that in both of you to make each other happy." 
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"I hope you are not very angry," faltered 
Maggie. 

"Angry! No, my dear young lady, I have 
no right to be. I think you are both very ex- 
cusable. Now you are probably not aware that 
it is six o'clock, and dinner is ready.** 

" Certainly not !" cried Maggie, flying [away, 
glad to be alone even for a few minutes. 

Dinner was not nearly so painful as might have 
been expected. TraflTord and Mr. Bolton dis- 
cussed law and politics, and even literature, with 
ease and apparent unconcern, while Mrs. Berry, 
in the regions below, marvelled much at her 
young friend joining the gentlemen at their repast. 
She had merely said hastily that she would tell 
her all byand-by, as they encountered in the 
hall. So Mrs. Berry was obliged to wait. 

"Depend upon it," she said to Sarah, in the 
" strong necessity " of speaking to some one, " he 
has been and told that TrafFord how he intends 
making her his heiress, and shut him up ! I 
heard them speaking very low and earnest just 
after lunch, when I was putting a clean toilette 
cover on Mr. Bolton's dressing-table ; and that's 
the reason she's gone in to dinner." 

" Well, 'm, I was thinking as Mr. TrafFord 
was her young man." 

" Bless us and save us, Sarah, what put that in 
your head." x 2 
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But Mrs. Berry's curiosity was not destined to 
be quickly allayed. After dinner Mr. Bolton 
elected to sit at the open window, and Maggie, 
to avoid the pain and difficulty of talking, gladly 
read the neglected morning paper ; while TrafFord 
lounged in an easy chair near her, in a state of 
tranquil enjoyment, not often or long to be en- 
joyed in this weary world. At last Mr. Bolton 
said he was tired and would go to bed. Traffi^rd 
assisted the excellent Thomas to wheel his master 
to his bedroom; returning, he found the lamp 
lit and Maggie drawing forth her work at the 
centre table. 

TraffiDrd stood for a moment or two on the 
hearth-rug. 

" I suppose it is not absolutely necessary for me 
to say good-night just yet," said he. 

"Perhaps not," said Maggie, shyly. 

TrafFord drew a chair to the table and, leaning 
his elbow on it, looked at the pretty, busy white 
hands, the tenderly-curved throat, the half-averted 
head, for a minute or two in expressive silence, 
while Maggie, in her quick-beating heart, felt 
how delightful yet how awful it was to be alone 
with him on such terms. 

" Maggie," he said at length, and his voice 
sounded like a caress, " Maggie, what are you 
thinking of ?" 
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" Oh, Miss Grantham ! I can think of nothing 
else." 

She pushed away her work, and clasped her 
hands in a sort of despair. 

" Flattering to me." 

" But can you wonder at it ? She will think 
me treacherous — everything that is bad." 

" She shall not. I intend to see her myself on 
Tuesday, and to explain everything. I am fond 
of Margaret Grantham. Though we may not 
see much of each other in future, I should not 
like you to lose her friendship." 

"Will it not be dreadful to have to tell 
her .?" 

" A little awkward to get into the subject, but 
easy enough after. Leave it all to me. Do not 
disturb the first happy hours I have known for 
more than twelve long months by conjuring up 
unpleasantness ; let us talk of your relations. 
Shall I write and ask Uncle Grey for his blessing 
and consent?" 

" Ah, yes ! poor dear Uncle Grey ! You are 
very good and kind." 

She stretched her hand out tenderly, and did 
not regain possession of it for a long time. 

"You must go away then to-morrow!" she 
exclaimed at length, after some laughing con- 
jectures as to what Aunt Grey and Aunt Tor- 
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Chester respectively would say, and the Earl, and 
especially Cousin John, and much loving talk 
that would scarce read sensible on paper. 

*' Yes, I must indeed. I suppose you would, 
on the whole, prefer my remaining here ?" 

" I perfectly dread being alone. I shall imagine 
all sorts of things." 

"I have no doubt of it; and, therefore, in 
writing to Uncle Grey, would it not be as well to 
mention that we hope to arrange everything, so 
as to be married about the twenty-first of next 
month ?" and TrafFord watched the effect of this 
coup. 

"The twenty-first of next month," repeated 
Maggie, opening her eyes in amazement. " Why 
that is barely three weeks off!" 

"Just so. Have you any reasonable reason 
against it ? What is the use of prolonging an un- 
comfortable transition state, exposed to the heavy 
fire of remonstrances which you seem to anticipate ? 
You will be your own sweet, frank self, and not 
raise unnecessary difficulties?" 

" It is all so wonderful, so astonishing," mur- 
mured Maggie ; " but nothing can be settled till 
you. see Miss Grantham. Oh, do write and tell 
me all she says !" 

"She shall write to you herself. Yes, she 
shall!" in reply to an incredulous shake of the 
head. 
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"And now, Mr. TrafFord — well — Geoffrey — 
you must go. Look, it is ten o'clock, and I have 
to see Mrs. Berry yet." 

" Do, and tell her you have agreed to take me 
for better, for worse. This day's proceedings re- 
quire explanation, so good-night, darling, and do 
not let anyone or anything frighten or disturb 
you. Remember you are promised and pledged 
to me," — and TrafFord drew her closely to him, 
and looked intently, almost sternly into her eyes — 
"I will hold you to it." Then relaxing into a 
smile, as he met her half wondering glance, " I am 
quite capable of desperate deeds, though you may 
not think so ! Another kiss, Maggie. I really am a 
model of moderation ; we have been absolutely 
engaged for six or seven hours, and I have had but 
one ! now, one more ! Ah ! little witch ! why do 

I love you so much ?" 

* ^ ^ * ^ ^ ^ 

"I declare to goodness, Maggie, you could 
knock me down with a feather," exclaimed Mrs. 
Berry, sitting down suddenly as if unable to stand, 
about half an hour after TrafFord had torn himself 
away, when Maggie had, with much circumlocution 
and many breakdowns, given her the startling in- 
telligence that TrafFord had proposed, had been 
accepted, and had made it all right with Mr. 
Bolton, &c., &c., &c. 
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" What in the world will Miss Grantham say — 
and the Earl ? My gracious, Maggie, you have 
fixed yourself on to some one ! but if he has no 
money what are you to do ?" 

" I never thought of that. He knows best. I 
leave everything to him." 

" And how sly you have been ! now tell the 
truth, didn't you know he was after you in Paris ? 
Was that the reason you refused my lord ? You 
would have been better off as the Countess of 
Torchester. And what's to become of poor Mr. 
Bolton when you are off honeymooning ?" 

"Yes, dear Mrs. Berry, something must be 
done for him." 

" Well to be sure, it's all like a book ; and 
what shall we give them for dinner to-morrow ? 
Oh, you leave it to me, do you ? I daresay you 
are above dinners now ; but mark me, if you 
want to keep a man sweet and civil, feed him ! 
They are all alike. Lord, Maggie, you'll be first 
cousin to the Earl, and niece to my lady the 
Countess ! People like them will never let a blood 
relation come to poverty. If ever a girl was 
born with a silver spoon in her mouth you are 
that girl !" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Trafford had quite as much pluck as falls to the 
lot of most healthy Englishmen, and rather more 
strength of will than is possessed by the generality ; 
nevertheless he could not help smiling to himself 
at his own embarrassment as he proceeded west- 
wards to keep his appointment with Miss Grant- 
ham. 

The young heiress had found a few lines from 
him on her arrival from Cowes, in which he 
merely said — " I shall call upon you to-morrow 
at eleven, if not forbidden ; I am about to com- 
mit what my * friends and the public ' will consider 
an act of imprudence, and as you are the most 
unworldly and imprudent of the family, I look 
for your countenance and support ; you must 
therefore give me a few moments of your valuable 
time." 

To which, the first post brought him this curt 
reply. 

"Dear Geoffrey, — At eleven. With plea- 
sure. 

"Yours, M. G." 
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It is an awkward position, that of announcing 
your intended marriage with one woman, to 
another who has made you an ofFer and been 
rejected. But Trafford was resolved that Miss 
Grantham should learn the history of his re- 
lations with Maggie from his own lips, and before 
any other individual. 

Miss Grantham received him in her private 
sitting-room, where the blazing July sun was 
toned down by rose-colour blinds, and the atmos- 
phere was full of perfume from a profusion of 
flowers. All that taste and modern luxury could 
contribute of comfort and beauty was there 
assembled, yet the lovely possessor (and TraflFbrd 
acknowledged to himself that she was lovely, 
as she received him with her usual graceful 
cordiality) had heavy eyes and an air of depres- 
sion. 

" Well, Geoffrey, so you have come to make 
your confession to me at last," said she, as Traf- 
ford sat down on the ottoman beside her. " Shall 
/ tell you the heads of the discourse, and save you 
the trouble of trying to blush ?" 

" I should like to hear your version ; but I 
have no intention of blushing, there is nothing to 
blush for." 

" In one sense, I am sure not I only thought 
of your possible bashfulness. Well, Geoffrey, you 
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have come to confide in me that you are in love 
with little Maggie, and intend to propose for her 
forthwith." 

*' Margaret, you are positively uncanny," ex- 
claimed TrafFord, in no small surprise. *' Has 
Maggie written to you ?" 

" Little traitress ! no. Then you have abso- 
lutely proposed and been accepted? I thought 
there would be a little more time before us." 

*' Why, my dear cousin ? You are not going 
to declare against me ? I have quite counted on 
you." 

" And you may, GeofF, dear old friend. Oh ! 
it is a desperate act ! But if you have asked her, 
and you are sure she loves you, there is no more 
to be said ; still I will say that I am very, very 
sorry. As if it was not bad enough to lose your 
money and have to work for bare existence, you 
must hamper yourself with an incongruous en- 
gagement. You would do twice as well without 
it. It will be a millstone round your neck." 

** An engagement probably would ; but I do 
not intend it to be one. I have nearly persuaded 
Maggie that our wisest plan would be to marry 
some time about the end of this month, and I look 
to you to complete her conviction." 

" Geoffrey, you are certainly the most audacious 
man living," cried Miss Grantham, laughing. " I 
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know it is waste of words to talk to you against 
anything you have resolved upon : but how do 
you mean to get on ? where do you mean to live ? 
Oh, it is too dreadfully foolish altogether, and so 
out of place. .Not that I mean to say a word 
against Maggie. She is a dear thing, but not a 
wife for you — no." The tears sprung to Miss 
Grantham's eyes. " She is a little traitress ! To 
think of the many times we have talked about 
you, and she never for a moment admitted that 
you were in love with her. She always denied 
that you made love to her ;" and Miss Grantham 
paced to and fro. 

" She is no traitress, and I never did make love 
to her, at least, consciously, nor do I believe she 
ever admitted to herself that I loved her, though 
I suppose she must have felt I did. Tell me how 
you knew what my confession was to be ?" 

" I always had an instinctive feeling that Mag- 
gie was attractive to you. Something in your 
voice when you spoke to her" — Miss Grantham 
paused for a moment, and a contraction, as of 
pain, passed over her brow as she noticed the 
tender dreamy far-off look that came into Traf- 
ford's eyes, the soft smile that stole over his lips, 
at her words, but he did not heed her — " was 
different from its usual tone," she continued ; 
" but that day at the Beeches, when Maggie came 
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unexpectedly into the room, I saw it in your eyes. 
The more I thought of it, the more convinced I 
felt that you loved her, and would marry her 
some day. Had you not made up your mind 
then?" 

"I had," he replied, "// I could get her 
consent." 

" Had you any doubt about that ?" asked Miss 
Grantham, elevating her eyebrows. 

" Yes ! great doubts. Now I will give you the 
whole history ;" and he began by their meeting in 
Paris, which he accounted for by his attempt to 
rescue Torchester from the gambling set into 
which he had fallen ; he described the sort of 
curious interest he took at first in Maggie because 
she was so different from the people about her, 
and then because of the blending of modesty and 
frankness, unselfishness and individuality, which 
characterised her. Her unembarrassed ease with 
himself, as though he were completely out of the 
category of possible lovers ; the confidence that 
insensibly grew up between them ; the tenderness 
called forth by her unprotected loveliness; the 
admiration excited by the innate bravery, the 
high spirit sheathed in the velvet softness of her 
nature. In short, TraflFord, in his every-day 
phraseology, gave a most interesting psychological 
sketch of the mutual attraction of two kindred 
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spirits, but wisely left out of sight the wildfire 
which had soon, though he scarce knew when, 
begun to flash along the electric system of his 
frame at the touch of that quiet little orphan's 
hand, the glance of her calm sweet eyes. " I 
only regret I did not ask her to be my wife long 
ago. It seems a shame to turn to her when I 
have nothing left. What a strong hold the habits 
and opinions of one's class have over us. At 
first I felt such a marriage would be disastrous and 
ridiculous, and then the first moment I lost my 
self-control, the instant I overstepped the boundary 
of quiet friendship — Maggie shrank so visibly, 
and avoided me so steadily, that I often thought 
she really did not care for me. And now there 
can be no doubt that our best course is to be 
married right off. Where could Maggie be 
during a long indefinite engagement ? while I 
should be feverish and unsettled. Matrimony is 
not so very costly as we shall undertake it I 
daresay Maggie will not mind sharing my 
chambers for a year or two ; at all events, I have 
made up my mind on the subject." 

"One word, Geoffrey! Did you know that 
she was at Grantham last winter when you came 
down with me ?" 

" No ; but I confess your description of the 
new secretary roused my curiosity." 
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"And you undertook the journey to satisfy 
it ?" 

"Not altogether. I was very pleased to be 
with you, Margaret." 

" Do not tell me such stories, you never thought 
about me," interrupted Miss Grantham, petulantly. 
"Then Maggie has been true always. Poor dear 
thing, she must have been unhappy often, and I 
have been so cross, GeofF! she shall marry you 
whenever you like. V\\ write to her to-day and 
tell her so. I shall have no patience with her if 
she contradicts ypu, when you love her so dearly ; 
and you do. You do not know how much you 
have let me see. But, Geoffrey, be constant, be 
kind ! If hereafter you ever regret having made a 
foolish marriage — for it is a foolish marriage, and 
by-and-by being a man^ you may half resent the 
injury to your prospects and social standing — 
keep it to yourself^ don't let her see it, for though 
I feel infinitely vexed that she ever came in your 
way, if I saw you change to her and break her 
heart, for it would break if she saw you changed, 
I would hate and despise you." 

" I think," said TrafFord, smiling well pleased, 
" you may trust her with me, and I think if there 
were more Margaret Grantham's in the world, it 
would be a different and a better place." 

" God knows ! I am by no means sure. Now, 
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Geoffrey, what do you want me to do ? to tell 
Tor and his mother?" 

" By no means. I shall tell every one who 
need be acquainted, myself; but you kindly pro- 
posed writing to Maggie yourself, if you will do 
this, it will be a favour to us both. She is awfully 
nervous at the idea of universal disapprobation. 
Then when the general howl begins, if you will 
strike in with a different key it will produce a 
great effect, but I really only care for your own 
fair self. If you stand by me the rest may go." 
"I will do that, Geoffrey. Are you going?" 
" Yes, I have troubled you long enough." 
" Oh, no, no ! yet you had better go. I have 
twenty things to do before that horrid fete !" 

" What, the fete you came up on purpose 
for?" 

" Yes, and I must go. I have such a lovely 
dress." 

" Well, good-bye for the present." 
"Remember I shall go to- your wedding, and 
bring Torchester with me," cried the heiress, 
whose partisanship grew warmer each moment. 
" Dear Geoffrey, how I hope you may be happy ! 
this is good-bye indeed !" As he bent forward 
to kiss her brow, she burst into tears, threw her- 
self for an instant into his arms, and ran quickly 
from the room. 
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There was no lovelier woman at the Marchio- 
ness of Hillshire's fete than Miss Grantham. 
Her cheek had a soft glow, her eyes a light and 
animation that gave her new beauty. 

Sir Hugh Erskine pronounced her perfect, 
dazzling, and declared his mind to be made up 
that to-morrow he would secure this exquisite 
creature for himself. 

When a few days after, his departure for a 
lengthened visit to Palestine and the East was 
announced, to the delight of Lord Torchester and 
several others, society naturally concluded that he 
had been rejected. 

It would swell the narrative of little things to 
portentous length were all the doubts and self- 
tormentings of poor Maggie related, during the 
day succeeding TrafFord's departure. The greatest 
aggravation of her uneasiness arose from the 
downcast expression of Mr. Bolton's face, and 
the depressed quiet of his manner. She felt a 
criminal of the deepest dye every time she looked . 
at him, Mrs. Berry, too, was a thorn in the 
flesh, with her perpetual " wonderings " what 
this and that person would say, her conjectures, 
speculations, and congratulations. 

Towards evening this condition of things as 
regarded Mr. Bolton became so intolerable that 
Maggie could endure it no longer. " It makes 
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me miserable to see you look so sad, dear Mr. 
Bolton," she said, drawing' a footstool beside his 
chair. " I feel a sort of guilty creature to have 
caused you uneasiness, and to have made Mr. 
TrafFord care about me ; but — but, I cannot help it." 

"No, no, of course not, my dear, and per- 
sonally I highly approve his choice ; it is only a 
little startling at first, and I was so in hopes 
he would think of nothing but his profession and 
making a place for himself!" 

" And do you think / would idle him, and hold 
him back in any way ?" cried Maggie, much 
distressed. "If you think it right and better for 
him, I am quite willing to give him up, and 
never see him again or — " 

" My dear child, you could not ! Mr. Traf- 
ford's mind is thoroughly made up. Neither you 
nor I, nor any one else, will shake his purpose. 
He is no inexperienced boy like the Earl. I 
should never dream of opposing him. I am 
afraid I am unkind and inconsiderate to you, but 
we will all come right by-and-by ; besides you 
will be a terrible loss to me. You must allow for 
selfish regrets," and he took her hand kindly. 

" Ah !" said Maggie, pressing her cheek against 
the feeble hand that held hers, " you must come 
and live near Mr. TrafFord and — and myself 
when things are settled — if such wonderful things 
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can be settled — and then I can still be your 
daughter/' 

" That would be a comfort," sighed Mr. 
Bolton. 

" I will never leave you without finding some 
one to come in and read and write for you, while 
you are here," continued Maggie ; and then their 
talk flowed on kindly, though brokenly, and 
complete peace was established between them. 

The next day brought Maggie an enchanting 
letter, tender, bright, and full of quiet humour 
shining through its deeper feeling. Of course it 
had to be replied to, and that was enough joy to 
have lit up a whole week. Gradually the as- 
tonishing fact that she was engaged to TrafFord, 
and on the point of becoming his wife, grew 
delightfully familiar to Maggie's mind, and its 
more awful aspects disappeared. Then came a 
welcome epistle from dear Miss Grantham, begin- 
ning, " So we are to be kinsfolk as well as ac- 
quaintance, dear Maggie," and continuing in the 
kindest, frankest tone to describe her own prepa- 
ration for the event, and her complete consent. 
" You would laugh if you could have seen Torches- 
ter's mingled amazement and amusement. I cannot 
help imagining that on the whole he is highly de- 
lighted, though I cannot quite understand him. Of 
course it seems to him as it would to any one — 
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rather mad of Geoffrey to think of marrying any one 
iust now ; but he has always been so thoroughly 
independent, such a Mentor to Torchester and 
myself, that we would as soon think of dictating 
to majesty as advising him, and I trust in heaven 
all will go well and happily with you both. I 
must, however, admit that Lady Torchester is in 
a dreadful state of mind. She was here to-day on 
her way to see Geoffrey to remonstrate with him. 
Much effect she will produce! But she may 
worry him". So I am quite of his opinion that 
the sooner you are married the better. Lady 
Torchester and every one else must then therefore 
ever hold their peace ; besides I want to be at your 
wedding, and cannot postpone my departure for 
our cruise much longer." 

" Aunt Grey " wrote " after her kind," and 
Trafford was much pleased with Uncle Grey's 
kindly simple reply to his letter. 

There is no more to tell. One chapter of a 
woman's life is finished, and into the deeper, 
sweeter, homelier mysteries and interests of the 
next, writers of English fiction seldom venture 
to extend their explorations — 

" The reasoning of the strongest is always the best/' 

Trafford had his way, and his very quiet, 
almost private, wedding, was performed in time 
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to allow the happy couple to spend all the long 
vacation together at the " leafy retreat " in Wales, 
as that gentleman had planned. 

"I little thought when we met in Paris," said 
the Earl to his cousin's bride, as he handed her 
into the Eastnor fly which was to convey them to 
the station, " that the first kiss you were to 
bestow on me would be as GeofF TraflFbrd's 
wife." 

" What a wonderful ending ! How good you 
have always been to me, dear Lord Torchester." 

" Well, take care of GeoflT, for he is a good 
fellow." 

" How awfully happy they are," said the Earl 
enviously, with a look half comic, half wistful 
as he rejoined his cousin, whom he found alone 
in the little drawing-room. 

"I wish, Margaret, we were going to follow 
suit." 

" Dear Torchester, don't talk nonsense to me 
now." 

" Not now ! Well, when may I talk what you 
choose to call nonsense, eh, Margaret ?" 

" Oh, I don't know ! When we are under 
blue skies in a southern climate, perhaps.** 

THE END. 
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